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MASTER,  WARDENS, 


AND 


COURT   of  ASSISTANTS,      . 

OF   THE    WORSHIPFUL 

COMPANY   of  SURGEONS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

^TT^  HAT  great  Ornament  of  our 
JL  Profeflion,  the  late  Sir  Ccefar 
Hawkins  J  Bart,  having  honoured  a 
former  edition  of  this  little  work 
with  his  approbation,  will,  I  hope, 
apologize  for  the  liberty  I  now  take 

in 
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ia  dedicating  this  revifed  edition  of 
it  to  you,  and  claiming  your  Pro- 
tedtion. 

The  Public  has  long  ago  had  op- 
portunity of  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  then  appeared; 
and  though  their  judgment  has  not 
been  unanimous,  (and  in  what  inftance 
has  it  ever  been  fo  ?)  the  Author  has 
had  abundant  Evidence  from  his  ov^n 
Experience,  and  from  the  teftimony  of 
Others,  of  his  labors  having  been  pro- 
dudlive  of  much  Good.  Nor  has  the 
practice  he  enforced,  as  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  learn,  produced  the  evils 
fome  people  had  apprehended  y  while 
the  ftrong  manner  in  v^hich  another 
edition  has  been  called  for,  is  a  pre* 
fumptive  indication  of  the  favorable 
opinion  of  Others* 

His 


,    (     vli     ) 

His  aim  and  expedation,  from  the 
firftj  was  public  Good ;  and  he  has 
certainly  lefs  temptation  than  ever 
to  inferior  motives,  in  the  prefent 
publication.  His  deiire  therefore  ftill 
is,  that  the  work  may  ftand  upon  its 
own  proper  merits  ;  and  he  is  now 
happy  in  fubmitting  it  to  a  Court 
every  way  adequate  to  forming  an 
impartial  and  valid  Judgment;  and 
deciding  upon  its  future  Reputation. 

However  devoted  of  later  years  to 
another  branch  of  Medicine,  the  Au- 
thor is  ftill  proud  of  having  received 
his  iirft  Education  under  the  Beft  Sur- 
geo7t  in  the  World,  and  of  fubmitting 
to  the  Profeflion,  the  refult  of  fome 
former  experience  in  that  line  of 
pradice.  It  were  needlefs,  therefore, 
to  fay  what  Claim  You,   Gentlemen, 

have 
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have  to  his  labors,  fhould  they  appear 
to  have  any  merit,  and  the  Honour 
you  will  do  him  in  accepting  this 
Token  of  Refpedl,    from 

GENTLEMEN, 

•        Tour  moji  obedie?it, 
humble  Servant^ 


Michael  Underwood. 


Great  Marlborough- Street, 
Odober  i©th,  1787. 
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PREFACE 


NO  man  publifhes .  an  opinion  to  the 
world,  even  on  the  mofl  trivial  occafion, 
without  fome  view  to  himfelf,  or  others,  or  to 
both  ;  and  cuftom  has  eftabliflied  an  almoft  uni- 
verfal  law,  by  which  an  author  is  bound  either 
to  difcover  his  real  motives,  or  to  devife  fome 
plaufible,  and  handfome  excufe  for  his  own 
boldnefs.  The  writer  of  the  following  fheets, 
without  afFedling  any  uncommon  fhare  of  phi- 
lanthropy, would  not  willingly  have  rilked 
the  favourable  opinion  of  his  friends,  had  he 
not  been  perfuaded,  that  the  pra(£lij:e  he  has 
ventured  to  recommend  is  founded  on  the 
mofl:  rational  principles,  and  will  not  fail  to 
be  pf  fome  fervice  to  the   diftrelTed,     He  is 

b  encou- 
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6ncoy raged  to  fay  thus  much,  at  lenfl:,  having 
leen  very  confiderable  advantages  arifing  from 
•a  fnet'hod  of  treat itten?t,  materkllv  different 
from  that  at  prefent  m  fafliion.  And  if  any 
improvement  can  be  fuggefted,  in  a  branch  of 
fiirgery  confefledly  imperfeft,  (for  who  will 
deny  that  fore  legs  are  di&ult  of  a  laftins: 
cure  r)  no  great  apology  can  be  thought  ne- 
ceilary,  for  communicating  to  the  world  any 
hints  on  the  fubject  that  may  be  ufefuL 

It  may  add  lome  weight  to  this  httle  per- 
formance, to  fay,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  more 
than  twenty  years  attention  and  experience ; 
rile  writer  havings  for  a  long  lime,  invited  the 
poor  to  his  houie,  and  e^en  common  beggars, 
the  moft  intraftablre  of  all  patients,  a-nd  fuoh  aSy 
cither  for  want  of  proper  foad,  and  ciot'hing, 
or  from  their  diffol'nte  lives,  are  the  moft  un- 
likely of  all  to  be  cured.  H:«  affciSls  'i>K)G'ther 
merit  than  this  attentroii  to  -fo-  limited,  aiid  in 
general  fo  much  iiegledled,  a  branch  '©^f  iiis 
profeffion  ;  to  which  he  was  led,  ifo  Imvg  ago, 
'by  an  in'flanc-e  that  fell  m  his  way,  «>f  -a  ciure 
performed  witii  gteat  cafe,  and  wi'thout  Goii- 
iinement,  by  a  vei-y  ignoTant  empiric,  after 
two  eminent  furgeons  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  knowledge  of  this  at  an  early- 
period  in  life,  when  youth  and    inexperiencfi; 

prompt 
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prompt  to  undertake  any  thing,  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  poflibility  of  fuch  cures, 
and  led  him  to  the  knowJedge  of  many,  in- 
duced him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  fubje£t, 
which  he  has  never  fince  loft  light  of.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  education  under  the  beft  of 
mafters,  together  with  his  long  refidence  in  one 
of  the  largefl,  and  beft  conducted  hofpitals  in 
this  metropolis,  as  well  as  his  attendance  in 
thofe  of  Paris,  gave  him  fufficlent  opportunities 
of  feeing,  that  for  fome  caufe  or*  other,  the 
knowledge  of  completely  healing  old  ulcers  in 

the  legs,  has  ever  been  verv   deficient  and  un- 
ci '        ,  J 

certain.  The  fubje6t,  though  of  io  great  im- 
portance to  the  fufFering  individual,  has,  per- 
haps, not  appeared  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
eminent  furgeons,  whofe  employment  has  ufu- 
ally  been  both  of  a  more  profitable,  and  agree- 
able kind.  It  is  hoped,  gentlemen  of  this 
clafs,  who  deferve  and  poilefs  the  highefl  de- 
gree of  public  efteem  and  confidence,  will  not 
think  this  an  injurious  fufpicion,  efpecially  as 
tke  mention  of  it  is  principally  intended,  to 
fave  the  writer  the  mortification  af  having  his 
firfl  attempt  thought  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
a  firft  rate  praditioner.  Befides,  any  attempt 
muft  be  laudable  to  refcue  this  branch  from 
the  hands  of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders, 

b  2  who 
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\vho  it  mull:  be  confeffed,  have  fometlmes  got 
credit  in  thefe  cafes,  where  men  of  fcience 
and  a  regular  education  have  failed.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper,  as  the  former  clafs  of 
practitioners  needs  no  increafing,  to  add,  that 
the  precife  quantities  and  forms  of  fome  of  the 
applications  hereafter  mentioned,  are  not  fpe- 
cified,  but  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  furgeon ; 
Xvho  will  find  no  difBculty  in  proportioning 
ev&ry  a6live  and  powerful  ingredient,  to  the 
nature  and  variety  of  each  particular  cafe,  the 
Writer  not  having  theleaft  defign  of  concealing 
any  thing  from  him. 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  thefe  obferva* 
tions  are  prefented,  requires  more  excufes  than 
the  author  knows  how  to  make ;  but  he  trufts 
that  the  plainnefs,  or  rather  homelinefs  of  their 
xirefs,  will  not  fo  far  prejudice  them  in  the  eyes 
of  liberal  men,  as  to  prevent  their  being  examin- 
led  with  candor,  and  made  ufe  of  in  pradlice; 
if  they  are  found  to  be  at  all  juft  and  rational. 
A  want  of  regularity  and  elegance  in  compofi- 
tion,  may  w^th  truth  in  this  cafe,  be  imputed 
to  want  both  of  experience,  and  leifure  to  fludy 
the  corre6tnefs  and  imbellifhments  of  language. 
He  has,  indeed,  no  pretenficns  as  a  writer — -but 
-though  truth  may  be  adorned  by  a  florid  ftyle, 
f)r  enforced  by  elegance  of  argument,  the  greateft 
'  '  deficiency 
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deficieucy  in  thefe  ornaments  cannot  Invalidate 
fads,  nor  juftify  an  ill-natured  criticifm,  on 
that  which  made  no  part  of  the  author's  de- 
ilgn. 

^  As,  to  the  mode  in  which  thefe  ohfervatlons. 
gre  prefented,  the  prefent  was  judged  the  mod 
likely  to  anfwer  any  good  end,  for  though  what 
the  author  has  to  fay  in  point  of  diredions,, 
might  have  been  exprefled  in  a  fmaller  compafs, 
or  have  appeared  in  fome  periodical  publication, 
he  could  not,  in  fuch  a  channel,  fo  fdlly  fupport 
the  principles  he  has  laid  down,  nor  juftify 
his  deviation  from  eftablifhed  authorities.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  in  that  way,  by  a  gentleman  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities,*  which  did  not  feem  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

With  regard  to  the  few  hints  on  fcrophulous 
affeflions,  and  other  matters  flightly  touched 
upon,  they  are  likewlfe  the  refult  of  fome  ex- 
perience :  how  far  they  are  worthy  the  atten-» 
tion  of  the  public,  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
their  confideration. 

The  author,  however,  begs  leave  to  urge 
again  his  good  intentions,,  and  to  exprefs  his 

"  -  ■  ■      I  ■  .1.      Ill   I  '  I     1 1  ■■  .1      > 

*  ikfr,  El,sE,    Med.Ohferv.an^IniiuirieSyF'oh.xw:. 

,  ■  h  3  hopes. 
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hopes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan,  may  In 
other  hands,  be  equal  to  his  own  ;  and  then 
he  fhail  expe£t  the  fatisfadion  of  contributing 
very  , greatly  to  leffen  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
treffes  of  many  afflicted  fellow- creatures,  to 
preferve  fome  of  them  from  leading  miferable 
lives,  and  now  and  then  prevent  that  mofi: 
dreadful  rernedy  for  bad  ulcers,  the  lofs  of  a 
limb. 


THIS  fecond  edition  appears  before  tiie 
Public  with  fev/er  emendations,  in  point  of  ftyle 
and  manner,  than  might  have  been  expe<3:ed. 
But  the  author  having  been  called  to  turn  his 
thoughts  fomewhat  another  way,  and  to  other 
publications,  really  has  not  found  time  iince 
a  fecond  edition  has  been  much  inquired  after, 
to  pay  fafficlent  attention  to  it.  Indeed,  with- 
out an  entire  change  of  plan,  and  new  ar- 
j'angement  of  matters,  no  adequate  alterations, 
in  thefe  refpecls,  could  be  effected  ;  although 
he  hopes  there  are  others  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to   the  ftudent.     Belides,  he   is   ftill  of 

opinion, 
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opinion,  that,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  being 
i'o  oppolite  to  formeu  practice,  and  fome  pre- 
judices to  It  yet  remaining,  an  attempt  to 
abridge  the  work  vety  much,  by  fimply  ob- 
jectliig  to  the  lenient  phiia,  and  merely  ftating 
his  own,,  were  not  the  hell:  method  of  combat- 
ing inveterate  prejudices,  or  Ukely  to  eftablilh 
a  new  mode  of  pra6lice,  as  yet  unfupported  by 
great  Names.  The  hke  reafon,  it  is  hoped, 
may  apologize  for  continuing;  the  long  refer- 
ences and  quotations  from  the  ancients,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  omitted.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  few  Gorre<fbions  ;  has  abridg- 
ed and  tranfpofed  feveral  parts,  and  made  cour 
fiderable  addition  to  others,  in  the  tra^  upon 
ulcers ;  as  well  as  attended  to  every  objedtion 
that  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  latter 
efpecially,  he  thought  incumbent  upon  him,  as 
it  is  probable  he  may  not  take  up  his  pen  again 
on  chirtirgical  fubjects  ;  and  he  hopes  he  hag 
executed  it  with  m^odefty,  though  with  a  firm- 
nefs  becoming  the  defence  of  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice,, which  he  conceives  to  be  juftified  as  well 
by  theory  as  experience. 

It  was  in  defign,  indeed,  to  have  made  fome 
farther  Diftindlions  of  ulcers,  in  order  to.  affift 
young  practitioners  who  may  take  up  the  plan  ; 
\>u^  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it  to  his  mi .  '. 

b  4  Some 
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Some  progrefs,  indeed,  might  eafily  have  heeu 
made,  but  too  many  difficulties-occurred  to  ad- 
mit of  a  complete  arrangement,  with  fufficient 
clearnefs  for  any  good,  pradlical  ufe.  Such 
fpecific  diftinftion  may,  however,  be  made, 
and  the  careful  obferver,  determined  to  purfue 
and  profit  by  thefe  hints,  will  not  long  be  at  a 
lofs  for  it ;  but  it  will  be  bell:  attained  by  ex- 
perience. For,  befides  the  peculiar  fymptoms 
attendant  upon  different  ulcers,  another  diferi- 
mination  is  often  neceffary,  which  is  fo  much- 
an  objed  of  fenfe,  that  it  can  be  conveyed  but 
very  imperfed:ly  in  words.  For  apart  from 
the  obfcurity  arifing  from  the  fluctuation  of 
language,  there  are  certain  things  of  which 
words  can  convey  no  adequate  ideas,  however 
clear  thofe  of  the  writer  may  be.  Architecture 
(if  fuch  an  allulion  might  be  allowed  of  here)= 
furnifhes  an  ample  proof  of  this  :  for  what 
words  could  have  given  any  accurate  conception 
of  ancient  buildings,  (of  which  no  drawings 
were  prefervedj  had  not  their  Ruins  remained? 
But  from  thefe,,  conveyed  by  the  Pencirs  fifter- 
art,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  every  where 
prefented  to  view,  and  modern  buildings  rife 
in  j^Jtaiic  or  Gothic  magnificence. 

From    the   difficulties   neceilarily    attending 
fuch   an  attempt  in  the  prefent  inflance,  it  is 

hoped. 
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hoped,  the  reader,  defirous  only  of  pradical 
information,  will  be  ftill  fatisfied  with  the  twa 
former  general  diftln^llons  of  ulcers.  Dail}r 
experience,  it  has  been  faid,  will  render  fa- 
miliar to  him  others  of  lefs  importance,  will 
enable  him  to  make  a  pra(5lical  arrangement, 
and  from  the  directions  laid  down,  to  fele£t 
the  treatment  befl:  adapted  to  every  clafs  he- may 
make  for  himfelf.  ; 

The  author  would  think  himfelf  happy  if- 
only  the  above  objections  might  be  made  to  the 
work,  but  he  has  to  lament,  that  there  are  yet 
individuals  of  high  rank  in  the  profeffion,- 
who  latisfy  themlelves  with  giving  their  tefti- 
mony  altogether  agaiaft  a  plan  of  which  they 
have  not  been  plealed  to  make  a  trial,  either  in 
their  private  or  hofpital  practice  ;  though  it  can 
be  proved,  that  where  their  plan  perfevered  in 
for  feveral  months,  has  done  nothing,  a  cure 
hath  been  ealily  and  fafely  effeCled  upon, 
this.  It  has,  indeed,  met  with  fufficient  fup- 
port  elfewhere,  and.  the  author  received  both 
from  abroad,  and  from  different  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  the  repeated  thanks  of  many  prac- 
titioners with  aflb ranee  of  its  great  fuccefs  in 
their  hands.     . 

It  is  with  concern,  however,  he  has  to  ob- 
iferve,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  prove.fo  beneficial 

in 
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inhoffitah  as  to  private  patients  ;  it  being  im- 
poffible  fargeons  fhould  vifit  the  former  every 
daj,  much  lefs  drefs  every  bad  ulcer  with  their 
Gwn  hands.  Such  fores  muft  therefore  be  com- 
mitted to  pupils,  many  of  whom  com€  loLondofiy 
and  indeed  too  many  leave  it,  pofleffed  of  fo 
little  knowledge  or  attention,  that  whenever 
any  matter  muft  be  fubmitted  to  their  difcre- 
tion  and  care,  (of  w^hich  the  application  of 
tight  bandage  is  a  moft  important  one)  it  is 
well  if  patients  do  not  conftantly  fufter  by  it. 
Kot  that  the  plan,  indeed,  is  incapable  of  very 
exteniive  ufefulnefs,  even  in  hofpitals  and  dif- 
peniaries,  if  furgeons  would  do  their  part  in 
fuperintending  and  directing  the  pnpils,  order- 
ing proper  rollers,  and  advifing  patients  to 
walk,  .and  efpecially,  would  they  become  lefs 
timid  in  their  ufe  of  the  precipitate.  As  an  in- 
ftance,  the  author  has  Mr.  Pearfons  permiffion 
to  fay,  that  lince  the  winter  of  1783,  fomc 
hundred  patients  have  been  cured  upon  this 
plan,  under  his  diredioii,  at  the  Lock  Hofpital 
and  Carey-Street  Difpenfary ;  many  of  whole 
ulcers  w^ere  very  large,  fome  extending  nearly 
round  the  leg,  and  of  many  years  ftanding. 

But  howfoever  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
plan  may,  in  any  inftance,  be  leflened,  it  is 
fubmitted,  with   increafed  confidence,   to  the 

atten- 
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attention  of  praditioners  of  every  rank,  which 
the  writer  feels  himfelf  juftified  in  douig,  by 
the  bed  of  motives — from  the  benefit  it  has 
afforded  to  fo  many  poor  fufferers  fince  the  for- 
mer edition  appeared. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  affeitions,  he  could  refer 
to  various  other  teftimonies  he  has  received  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  two  years.  Out  of  thefe, 
however,  he  has  ventured  to.  fele6l  a  letter,  (not 
more  flattering  than  many  others)  which  how- 
foever  regarded  in  refpe6t  to  himfelf,  he  has 
thought  it  a  Juilice  to  the  Public  to  fubjoin  to 
this  preface.  It  were  unnecefPary,  it  is  hoped, 
to  fay,  that  it  is  prefented  in  the  writer's  own 
words,  as  \ve\\  as  with  his  confent :  and  as  its 
compliments  would  be  very  lightly  effeemed  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  Ihould  their  effed:s 
only  terminate  in  himfelf,  fo  fhall  be  any 
cenfure  to  which  the  publication  of  them  may 
expofe  him,  ,fhould  other  pra6titioners  be  ex- 
cited to  make  a  like  fair  trial  of  a  plan,  which 
he  is  perfuaded  will  exceed  their  warmeft  ex- 
pedlations,  and  ultimately  benefit  mankind. 


Dear 


%Xr  "P-R  E  F  A  C  Ei^ 


Dear  Sir, 


Y  time  has  of  late  been  fo  much 
eiigrolTed  by  bufinefs,  that  I  have  not  till  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  anfwering  the  laft  letter, 
you  honoured  me  with — You  wi(h  to  know 
if  the  fame  fuccefs  attends  me  in  purfuing  your 
plan  as  that  I  had  the  pleafare  of  communi- 
cating to  you,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
correfpondence.  I  cannot  fay  it  is  the  fame. 
Sir — it  fo  much  exceeds  my  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pectation. I  have  really  often  been  aftonifhed 
at  the  Eafe  with  which  I  cure  old  and  large 
Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  by  a  il:ri6:  adherence  to  the 
rules  you  have  laid  down,  after  they  have  with- 
flood  every  other  mode  I  had  been  previoufly 
acquainted  with. 

It  was  this  continual  difappointment  that 
firfl:  led  mQ,  though  prejudiced,  a  priori,  againfl 
the  plan  recommended  in  your  Treatife,  to  give 
a  fair  trial  to  it  ;  and  accordingly  I  took  it  up 
early  in  the  fummer  of  1783. — I  have  perfe- 
vered  in  that  plan  ever  fince,  and  it  now  con- 
ftitutes  almofl:  the  whole  of  a  very  extenjive  bu- 
linefs.  And  I  muft  declare  in  juftice  to  you, 
that  111  the  numbers  I  have  cured,  I  have  never 
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obferved  any  inconvenience  following  the  fup- 
prejjion  of  a  difcharge,  that  could  be  in  the  leafl 
attributed  to  the  running  being  flopped — And 
having  been  myfelf  equally  fearful  with  other 
praditioners  of  the  bad  effedfs.  arifing  from  the 
cure  of  old  ulcers,  I  have  been  particularly  atteti" 
the  to  t/j/'s  circumftance,  till  aflured  by  long 
experience,  that  upon  your  plan,  my  fears  had 
been  groundlefs  ;  while  the  Eafe  with  \yhich. 
I  have  cured  ulcerated  legs  of  every  kind,  and 
of  every  period  of  duration,  from  one  to  thirty- 
years,  in  more  than  two  hundred  inftances  ;  and 
the  few  relapfes  which  have  fucceeded,  con- 
vince me,  (and  will,  I  doubt  not,  every  other 
praditioner  who  will  give  your  plan  a  fair 
trial)  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  cure 
of  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  ought  to  be  attempted, 

Wifhiiig  you  may  long  enjoy,  &c.  &c. 

I   fubfcrlbe  myfelf,    with  the  moft 
refpedtful  efteem, 

SIR, 

Your  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 

T.    SMYTH. 


Cherry  O  r  t  o  n', 

near  Peterborough, 

Jan.  £iih,  1787. 
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^  B  ^  HERE  ate  fome  dlfeafes  which  derive 
their  importance,  not  fo  much  from  their 
fatal  tendency,  as  from  the  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs  they  occafion.  Stationary  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
maybejuftly  ranked  under  this  clafs.  In  general, 
we  do  not  efleem  their  cure  effential  to  life  ;  but  he 
who  is  the  unhappy  fubjedt  of  them  can  beft  eftimate, 
how  much  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of  it  are  im- 
paired by  them. 

A  variety  of  obfervations  might  be  made  on  the 
fevcral  peculiarities  of  thefe  ulcers  ;  but  it  is,  by  no 
means,  the  defign  of  this  work  to  intrude  upon  the 
reader  with  theory  on  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
any  farther  than  it  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
cflablilh  the  means  of  a  fafe,  and  lafting  cure. 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  a  few  words 
upon  ulcers  in  general,  and  on  fome  material  differ- 
ences between  thofe  now  to  be  coniidered,  and  all 
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other  fores;  between  recent  wounds  of  the  legs, 
occafioned  b}'-  fome  accicient,  and  thofe  made  on  any 
bther  part  of  the  body  :  fome  reafon  there  muft  beji 
for  the  additional  trouble  in  healing  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  greater  difBculty  with  which  they  arc 
afterwards  preferved  in  that  il:ale.  This  is  effentialiy 
neccfTary  if  we  would  eftabllfli  a  rational  pra<fiice,  and 
fo  far  as  this  end  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  hoped,  an 
attempt  will  not  be  accounted  fuperlluous. 

It  fcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved,  that  ulcers  may 
be  occafioned  either  by  every  external  accident  abra- 
ding the  fkin,*  or  bruiling  the  parts  underneath,  in 
a  certain  habit  of  body,  predifpoled  to  ulceration  ;  or 
by  any  internal  caufe,"!-  exciting  fuch  inflammatiori 
in  a  part  as  fliall  incline  it  to  luppurate,  though  no 
external  injury  has  been  received  :  fuch  are  fevers  of 
different  kinds.  To  thefe  fliould  be  added  negledt, 
or  mifmanagement,  when  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  by 
which  a  iimple  wound  is  converted  into  an  ulcer,  or 
continual  fore  of  the  part. 

Thefe  are  briefly  the  caufes  of  ulcers  in  general, 
and  where  no  fpecific  contagion  prevails  in  the  habit, 
are  all  chat  need  to  be  confidered. 

In  thofe  of  the  legs,  indeed,  we  are  farther  led  to 
remark  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of  the  limb,  which 
being  a  depending  and  an  extreme  part  of  the  body, 
may  be  regarded  as   a  particular  and   predifpofing 


*  Ulcus  eft  continui  fokitio  ab  erofione  fav^a. — Galen, 
■[•  Uiceiis  caufe  vel  interns:  funr,  vel  externa. — Parey. 
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Caufe.  Its  being  an  extreme  part,  appears  to  have  a 
much  greaterinfluencethan  has  generally  been  imagin- 
ed, or  at  leaft  exprelTecl  by  writers  on  this  fubjcft,  and 
tends  very  much  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  the 
difeafe,  and  to  point  out  an  indication  of  cure,  which 
in  practice  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

But  previous  to  entering  upon  the  cure,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  ulcers  in 
general,  enlarging  a  little  on  fome  peculiarities  attend- 
ing thofe  on  the  lower  extremities. 

§  Authors  of  credit*  have  ufually  defined  an  ul- 
cer to  be  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part,  dif- 
charging  a  purulent,  or  ichorous  matter.-l^ 

But  the  procefs  of  ulceration  confifts  in  m.ore  than  a 
fimple  folution  of  continuity  ;  there  is  a  real  lofs  of 
fubftance  in  the  ulcerated  part.  To  obtain  therefore 
a  more  corred:  definition,  I  would  be  underftood  to 
mean  by  an  ulcer,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  fofc 
part  of  the  body,  from  which  an  ichorous,  purulent, 
fanious,  or  vitiated  matter  is  difcharged;  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part.  J 

§  This 


*  HippocR  ATEs  excepted,  who  calls  any  folution  of  continuity 
bv  that  name. 

^  Wiseman,  Turner,  Bell. 

**  Partis  mollis  foUitio  parulenta,  vel  ichorofa."     Cullen. 

**  Les  ulcercs  font  des  fokuions  de  continuite  dans  le  parties  rnol* 
ks,  avec  ecoulement  de  pus."     Traite  dcs  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulceres, 

%  Sennertus  and  Hoffman  give  nearly  this  definition — "  Ul- 
cus dicicur  folutio  continui  cum  imminuta  niagnicudine,  in  parte 
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§  This  characfter  may  be  very  applicable  to  ulcers 
in  general,  and  be  quite  fufficient  as  a  diagnofis ;  but 
many  important  diIlin6"lions  are  to  be  attended  to, 
whichmufthaveconfiderableinfluencein  the  treatment. 
It  will  be  fufFicient,  however,  to  hint  at  a  few  of  them. 

I.  An  ulcer  may  be  limple,  ariiing  from  external 
caufes  merely. 

II.  It  may  be  the  confequence  of,  or  be  connedled 
with  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or, 

III.  It  may  be  owing  to  fome  fpecific  contagion. 

IV.  The  lituation  alio  of  ulcers  deferves  our  at* 
tention.     They  may  afFe(ft  the  furfaces  of  parts,  in 


molli,  a  materia  erodente  ortum  habens.  DifFerunt  nimirum 
in  eo  vulnus  ct  ulcus,  quod  in  vulnere  iaitem  eft  foluta  uaitas, 
nihil  vero  neceljario  de  parte  amiirum  eft  ;  in  ulcere  vero  Temper 
aliquid  de  parte  afte6ta  imminutum  et  aralfllim  eft,  fi  non  plus,  fal- 
tem  cuticula."  SENNERTUS  :  Ub.t^.parsz.  "  Suntautemulcera 
partium  folidarum,  atque  mollium  cum  cavitate  quadam  minori, 
jchorum  tenuem,  fallum  et  acrem  fundente,  diflblntiones  et  erofi- 
ones  a  lero  extravafato,  et  corrupto  oiiginem  ducentes."  Hoff- 
man, cap  ml.  §    I. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  Hoffman,  Sharp,  and  fome  later 
writers,  defign  moreover  by  an  ulcer,  an  old,  oi  ill-conditioned 
ablcefs ;  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  this  diftindlion,  ii 
ve  would  fpeak  with  prccifion  ;  for  otherwife,  every  impofthuma- 
tion,  when  burft  or  opened,  as  well  as  every  wound  after  an  opera- 
tion, is  equally  an  ulcer — Hoffman's  words  are,  *'  DifFerunt 
ulcera  ab  abfceilibus,  turn  in  hifce  major,  quam  in  illis  deprehendl- 
tur  cavitas,  atque  non  tam  fanies  aquofa,  falfa  et  acris,  quam  poti- 
ys  pus  laudabile,  bene  co6tum  a.  fanguine,  in  partibus  mufculofia 
itagnante,  et  mora  corrupto,  gignitur;  licet  negari  minima  poterit, 
ulcera  fspe  ex  apofteinatibus  oriri,  quae  in  principlo  meri  fuerunt 
abfceffus."  §  i. 
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the  manner  of  an  eryfipelas  ;  or  partake  more  of  the 
natureof  a  phlegmon,  by  being   feated  in  the  fub- 
flances  of  parts. 

But  it  win  be  ncceflary  in  this  place  to  remark 
other  diftindtions,  noticed  by  the  bcft  writers. 

I.  An  ulcer,  it  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fnch  a 
fpecics,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  cure.*  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  often  be  the  cafe,  and  belongs  not  to  the 
prefent  intention. 

II.  The  ulcer  may  arife  from,  or  be  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  con{litutlon,-|~  that 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  undergo  fuch  a  difci- 
pline,  as  will  be  abfolutely  necelTary  to  its  cure. 

.III.  A  patient's  Itate  of  health,  or  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  in  life  may  be  fuch,  that  the  injun6tion  of 
confinement  and  a  recumbent  pofture  cannot  be  com- 
plied with. J The  prefent  inquiry  will  be  more 

immediately  directed  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  oc* 
curring  under  thefe  lad-mentioned  circumftances ; 
and  as  the  lenient  method  is  generally  iryoined  with 
an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb,  they  will  boxh 
refpediively  fall  under  confide  ration. 

§  Ulcers  troublefome  in  themfelves,  or  of  long 
Handing,  are  very  often  brought  into  a  healing  Hate, 
by  mild  means,  and  abfolute  reft,  where  no  cachecf^ic 
difpofition  exifi:s.||     If  the  patient  after  this  fliould 


*  Cancerous,  &c.    "  Ulcera  Hydropicorunv  vix  imo  ne   vix, 
curantur."     Hippog.  Lib.  vi.  Aph.  45.. 
f  Sharp's  Surgery.     IntroduH. page  ic), 
\  Ih.fagei'i.—   I!    Vo.pageix. 
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live  freely,  or  ufe  much  exercife,  it  is  high!}''  proba- 
ble the  fore  will  break  out  again.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it 
may  be  faid  the  perfon  has  been  cured,  but  he  is  not 
reftored  to  fociety.  A  very  natural  inquiry  fuggefts 
itfelf  here,  viz.  Is  this  the  only  rational  method  of 
treating  fuch  ulcers  ? — If  it  can  be  proved,  that  a 
ftridl  courfe  of  regimen  is  generally  unneceffary,  and 
that  abfolute  reft  is  often  not  only  needlefs,  but  pre- 
judicial; if  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  by  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  treatment,  they  may  be  as  certainly,  and 
often  as  fpeedily  cured,  and  without  danger  of 
relapfe  ;  it  becomes  a  fubjeft  highly  deferving  the 
attention  of  every  prad:itioner. 

§  It  has  been  obferved,  and  long  been  a  decided 
opinion,  that  wounds  or  ulcers,  lituated  on  the  lower 
extremities,  below  the  knee,  do  not  generally  heal  fo 
kindly  as  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.* 
Various  reafons  have  been  affigned  for  this  laft  men- 
tioned faft  ;  and  as  principles  are  more  or  lefs  con- 
nedied  with  prad:ice,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  glance 
at  this  fubjed:,  which  will  bring  forward  the  imme- 
diate object  of  inquiry. 

Thefe  extremities  being  depen'ding  parts,  a  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  circulating  fluids  has  been  offered  by  fome 
as  an  explanation  ;  vvhilft  others  have  attributed  it  to 

a  defcent  of  depraved  or  vitiated  humors.^'- 

It 

*  It  is  a  maxim  in  furgery,  that  abfceffes  and  ulcers  will  have 
a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to  heal,  as  they  are  higher  or  lower  ia 

the  body.     Sharp's  Surgery.    Jnirodu^. page  i^j, 
f  See  Wiseman,  Turner,  Sharp. 
G ALEN.  i)t'  Ulcer ihus  tmllgnantis  Natiirte.  ''•  Talia  cnim  appello, 
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.  It  is  ever  of  the  imnod  confequence,  to  fcparate 
fa«5ts  from  hypothefes.  Our  knowledge  is  adtually 
increafed  by  the  one  ;  we  are  not  certain  gainers  by 
the  other.  EfFedts  are  obvious  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  but  caufes  are  often  latent  and  dubious. 

The  firft  theory  cannot  be  admitted  ;  as  its  proxi- 
mate caufe  is,  by  no  means,  a  contlant  attendant  on 
fore  legs  :  QLdcma  Ibmetimcs  precedes,  fomctimes 
accompanies,  and  often  feems  to  be  a  confeqnence 
of  ulcers,  but  is  only  one  evidence  amongil  others, 

of  cachexy. 

The  fecond  enumerated  caufe  flands  merely  on  an 

hypothetical  bafis.     'Till  we  get  more  dirtinct  ideas 

of  what  is  meant  by  vitiated,  or  depraved  humors,  and 

have  their  exigence  demonttrated,  it  ought  not  to  be 

admitted  as.  the  occafion  of  the  difference  in  queliion  ; 

efpecially  as  this  difference  is  capable  of  being  very 

confiderably  Ic-ffened,  merely  by  topical   applications 

and  exercife,  as  will  be  (liewn  in  its  proper  place. 

§  Without  prefuming   abfolutely  to    remove  the 

difhculty,  a  few  hints  on  the  fubjcdt  may  not  prove 

unworthy  of  attention. 


in  quibus  aut  pars  afre£l:j  tani  vitiofo  habifu  eft  pra;dira,  ut  vel  opti- 
ipum  (anguinem,  qui  niuritionis  gratia  confluit,  corrumpat:  aut  id 
quod  influit,  adeo  perverfuir,  exitiir,  ut  etian^fi  pars  rede  Te  babeat, 
ab  ipfo  tamen  I'olo  erodatur."     (De  comi>.  mccl.  lih,  iv, 

Ambrose  Parey,  on  the  cacoethic  ulcer,  copies  after  Galen: 
*«  influentem  corruiiipit  huinorem,"  (fays  he)  and  on  the  cacho- 
chymia' — "  propter  iuiluentis  fanguinis,- partem  exedentia,  para 
afif^ia  nimluiiv;hum\da  npu  coalefcit."    Lih»  xii,  ca^,  a*. 

A  4  I.  The 
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I.  The  living  power  of  the  animal  exifts  in  great- 
eft  quantity  neareft  the  heart.  In  proportion  to  the 
different  diftance  of  parts  from  this  centre  of  life, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  languid,  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  animal 
functions  are  more  liable  to  interruption.  But  the 
healing  powers  depend  greatly  on  the  general,  or  re- 
lative vigor  of  the  fyftem :  if  therefore,  the  vital  ener- 
gy diminillies,  at  a  diftance  from  the  centre,  lliall 
we  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  vis  medicatrix 
(which  owes  its  falutary  power  to  the  fame  caufe)  is 
diminiftied  likewife  ?  • 

II.  In  the  lower  extremities  there  is  diffufed  much 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  membrane.  This  kind  of 
fubftance,  though  not  void  of  fenfibility,  poffelTes  a 
very  fmall  fliare  of  it;  its  blood  veffels  are  fcarcely 
vifible  unlefs  rendered  fo  by  difeafe,  and  in  that  ftate 
it  acquires  a  high  degree  of  irritability.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  therefore,  may  in  fome  cafes,  have 
confiderable  influence  in  retarding  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
And  perhaps  the  depending  pofttion  of  the  limbs, 
though  not  fufEcient  of  itfelf,  may  in  fome  degree 
co-operate  with  other  caufes  in  producing  the  evils 
complained  of. 

When  an  ulcer  on  the  lower  extremities,  tolerably 
free  from  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  unconnedted 
with  cacoethic,  or  fpecific  affediion  of  the  fyftem,  be- 
comes intradtable  under  the  moft  prudent  manage- 
ment, it  is  highly  necelTary  to  know  the  caufe :  In- 
quifitive  men  have,  indeed,  aflidioufly  inveftigated  it, 
but  to  how  little  purpofe,  the  fuccefs,  or  rather  the 

want 
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Want  of  fuccefs  in  general  pra<flicc,  too  evidently  de- 
nionftrates. — I  have  ventured  to  luppofe,  that   the 
moft  probable  caufe  is  a  defed:  of  vital  energy,  either 
general  or  local.     If  general,  which  it  is  of  impor- 
tance, indeed,  to  determine,  and  an  atonic  ftate  of  the 
fyflem  prevails,  that  plan  muft  be  purlued,  which   is 
moft  likely  to  produce  a  ftate  of  general  ftrength  ; 
but  if  the  caufe  be  merely  local,  our  views  muft  be 
very  different.     It  muft  then  be  treated  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  aftion  in  the  part.     Not  that  it  is  meant  to 
fuggeft,  that  thofe  two  caufes  cannot  exift  together; 
they  very  often  meet  in  the  fame  fubjedt.     But  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  they  may,  and  often  do  exift 
feparately.     Nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that  becaufe 
our  treatment  has  a  tendency  to  ftrengthen  the  pati- 
ent, the  defired  end  will  always  be  obtained.     There 
may  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of  power  in  the  conftitu-. 
tion  to  overcome  a  difeafe,  though  that  powder  be  not 
fully  exerted.     It  is  often  neceffary  to  roufe  nature  to 
adlion,  by  the  external  ufe  of  ftimulants.     But  in  do- 
ing this,  it  will  be  well  to  obferve,  that  as  we  have  a 
certain  end   in   view,  our  means   muft  be  adequate. 
Stimulating  applications  may  be  fo.  ufed,  as  to  fret  or 
irritate  the  part,  without  the  ieaft  good  efFed:,  nay, 
with  very  bad  effects.     If  the  power  and  action  of 
the  part  be  not  rendered  fuperior  to  the  difeafe,  every 
ineffectual  effort  of  nature  will  increafe  it,  and  con- 
fequently  retard  the  cure. 

Perhaps,  the  irritation  arlfing  from  motion,  may  in 
this  view,  be  accounted  one  kind  of  hurtful  ftimulus, 
when  applied  to  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities.  A 
^  perfon 
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perfori  alfedted  with  this  kind  of  fore,  though  hefliould 
not  entirely  confine  himfelf,  will  be  dilpofed  to  walk 
lefs  than  ufual,  and  to  give  the  leg  fome  little  indul- 
gence. The  ftimulus,  thus  irregularly  applied,  ex- 
cites the  velTels  to  an  increafed  ad;ion ;  pain  becomes 
confiderable ;  the  furrounding  parts  are  inuamed  ; 
and  the  difcharge  is  increafed. — He  re fts.— Nature 
was  making  efforts  to  give  a  new  furface  to  the  ulcer, 
but  the  flimulus  which  excited  her  to  adtion  being 
withdrawn,  her  attempts  are  partial  and  ineffeclual. 
And  as  more  or  lefs  of  lofs  of  fubftance,  always  pre- 
cedes the  Ihooting  of  granulations,  perhaps  only  the 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  is  compleated ;  hence  the 
ulcer  is  more  foul,  is  deeper,  and  more  extcnlivethan 
before.  All  thefe  evils  are  attributed  to  the  motion 
of  the  part,  and  abfolute  reft  is  deemed  a  neceffary 
requifite  towards  obtaining  a  cure. — Whether  this  be 
as  evident  as  it  hath  been  generally  imiigined,  is  a 
matter  very  much  to  be  doubted  indeed,  and  is  v^^or- 
thy  of  farther  inquiry. 

§  It  appears  then  to  be  rational,  as  well  as  agreeable 
to  experience,  to  fuppofe,  that,  neither  the  only  nor  yet 
the  chief  obftacle  to  the  healing  of  ulcers  can  arife  from 
the  legs  being  depending  parts  of  the  body,  but  as  hath 
been  obferved,  from  their  being  extreme  parts,  where 
the  circulation  is  leaft  vigorous.  Plence  it  is,  that  the 
complaints  of  younger  people  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  at  a 
more  advanced  age  ufually  aflfed:  the  lower;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  fuch  as  have  had  diforders 
of  the  eyes  when  young,  are  afliided  with  fiftute  iri 

anOj, 
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ano,  orforelegs,  when  they  grow  older;  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  more  extreme  parts,  and  their 
confequent  tone,  being  then  impaired  :  and  every  fur- 
geon  knows  how  much  more  frequently  a  gangrene 
is  found  to  feize  the  feet  or  the  toes,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  For  although  the  fingers,  with 
their  veflels  equally  fmall,  are  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  heart,  yet  the  circulation  in  them  is 
more  vigorous,  both  on  account  of  their  veiTels  com- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  the  conti- 
nued exercife  from  their  more  conftant  ufe.  The 
lower  extremities  being  Hill  farther  diftant,  and  not 
fo  much  encraged,  have  thefe  difadvantao;es  comnen- 
fated  by  the  exercife  nature  has  impofed  upon  them, 
in  the  fupport  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  body; 
for  the  want  of  which  neceiiary ,  flimulus,  in  indolent 
and  fedentary  people,  the  circulation  becoLiies  too 
languid  to  preferve  their  due  tone.  From  this  caufe, 
as  well  as  from  the  anatomy  of  their  parts,  it  is  eafy 
to  account  for  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles,  fo 
common  in  fuch  perfons,  as  weW  as  for  that  which 
happens  from  the  limb  having  been  kept,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  an  horizontal  poiition  :  for  here, 
whilft  the  moles  movenda  is  great,  the  vires  moventes  are 
diminiihed.  It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that  exercife 
being  fo  neceflary  to  fupport  general  health,  and  par- 
ticularly the  vigor  of  the  extremities  themfelves,  is  fo 
far  from  being  pofitively  detrimental,  that  under 
proper  management,  it  muft  prove  conducive  to  the 
healing  of  ulcers  lituate  upon  them.  Hence  it  will 
appear  to  be  the  province  of  art,  to  devife  fome  pro- 
per 
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per  means  to  regulate  the  effedis  of  exercife,  rather 
than  to  aim  at  a  cure  fome  other  way,  by  fub- 
verting  the  order  of  nature,  and  depriving  the  patient, 
■for  a  time,  of  a  necelTary  mean  of  fupporting,  or  re- 
covering his  health;  which  pernicious  cuftom,  it  is 
prefumed,  is  one  principal  occafion  of  the  difficulty 
in  queftion. 

It  may  be  necefTary  to  paufe  here,  to  take  fomc 
notice  of  certain  objections  made  to  this  mode  o.f 
reafoning,  particularly  by  the  Editors  of  the  Critical- 
Reviezu,  It  fliould  feem,  that  foine  of  their  ftrid:ures 
have  arifen  either  from  my  having  expreffed  myfelf 
inaccurately,  or  from  fome  miftake  on  their  part ;  or 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  adduced  the  inflance 
of  the  divifion  of  the  facro-fciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  in 
oppolition  to  the  theory  I  had  ventured  to  advance. 
JBy  this  indance  they  would  intimate,  that  great  ner- 
vous energy  is  not  foneceflary  in  order  to  the  healing 
of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  as  I  am  fuppofed 
to  have  imagined  ;  and  that  "  my  theory  is  therefore 
•*  fallacious,  and  the  confequences.  drawn  from  it, 
"  erroneous," 

I  fhall  not  flop  here  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
cold  blood  of  this  aquatic,  as  rendering  it  an  impro- 
per inftance  for  illuftrating  the  fubjed:  in  difpute, 
but  Ihall  only  point  out  what  my  portion  has  uni- 
formly been,  viz.  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ia 
the  lower  extremities  is  too  languid  for  the  purpofe 
of  due  incarnation,  and  the  fpeedy  healing  of  fores 
feated  upon  them.  That  fuch  a  languor  actually 
exlfls,  befides  a  variety  of  other  evidences,  is  demon- 

ftrabh 
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Ih^able  from  the  vaft  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  toes  of 
people  of  a  delicate  habit,  in  whom,  indeed,  they  are 
feldom  warm  but  in  the  hotter  months.  The  fact  is 
certainly,  incontrovertible,  the  vis  vitse  is  adtually  lefs 
than  in  fuperior  parts ;  and  wounds  occafioned  mere- 
ly by  accident,  and  under  every  favorable circumftancc 
of  age,  conllitution,  &c.  and  brought  into  a  good  Hate, 
are  found  to  cicatrize  more  ilowly  than  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  :  whilft  no  wound  heals  fo  foon  any 
where  as  on  the  head,  let  the  natural  conflitution  be 
whatever  it  may.  As  to  nervous  influence,  which  the 
objeftion  alludes  to,  there  may  be  enough  of  it,  of  a 
certain  kind,  for  any  thing  I  know,  and  perhaps  often 
more  than  we  willi  for ;  no  fores  being  more  irritable 
than  thofe  of  the  legs.  And  if  I  have  appeared  to 
intimate,  that  the  lower  extremities  are  enervated,  it 
was  intended  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  to  denote  their 
atonic  ftate,  for  want  of  a  due  vis  vit^e,  a  h&:  not  to 
be  denied  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  has  for  its  caufe  the 
languid  circulation  in  the  parts.  This,  as  well  as 
every  other  inftance  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is,  in- 
dubitably, wife  and  falutary  on  the  whole,  though  it 
will  notfoUow  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  healingof  ul- 
cers fo  circumltanced;  and  will  ferve  to  illuilrate  the 
propriety  of  a  meafure  of  that  exercife  which  nature 
has  evidently  defigned  the  legs  to  fuilain,  and  which 
is  fo  much  infilled  upon  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.* 

§  The 


*  The  idea  of  a  defect  of  vital  energy  in  ttie  part,  has  lately- 
met  with  farther  lupport  from  experiment,  or  rather  from  fa<fts ; 

which 
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§  The  nature  of  the  ulcerative  procefs  next  def- 
ferves  our  consideration.  When  from  fome  caufe,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  ulceration  takes  place,  a  very  ufual 
way  of  accounting  for  this  folution  of  continuity  has 
been,  that  there  is  a  melting  down  of  the  foft  parts 
into  pus,  fanies,  &c.*  Experiments  on  dead  and  living 
fubjedts  have  been  made  to  prove  this;  yet  it  is  ap- 
prehended, this  procefs  never  takes  place  in  the  living 
body  ;  it  is  a  procefs  that  con  trad  idis  every  thing  we 
know  of  the  animal  osconomy,  and  the  obfervations  of 
the  moll:  accurate  phyiiologifts. 

The  perfed:  folution  of  a  foft  part,  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  body,  is  not  ealily  affected  by  art, 

unlefs 


which  being  afcertained  by  a  gentleman  in  no  wife  concerned  in 
this  difpute,  may,  perhaps,  have  more  weight  than  if  fuch  expe- 
riments had  been  made  merely  under  my  own  eye. 

Mr,  Paetingtou  did  me  the.  honor  of  informing  me,  that  as 
foon  as  he  had  perufed  my  treatife,  he  tried  the  effedt  of  cleftri- 
city  upon  ulcers  of  the  legs,  fcrophulous  fores  in  the  neck,  and 
upon  chilblains,  whilft  they  were  under  the  care  of  furgeons  of 
eminence :  and  that  both  they  and  3Ir.  Partington  were  fatisfied 
of  its  good  effe<^s  in  expediting  the  feveral  cures,  in  confequence 
of  its  local  influence  and  ftirring  up  the  vires  medicatrices  in  the 
parts.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  I  apprehend,  it  has  been  found 
fuccefsful  in  many  cutaneous  difeafes,  improperly  afcribed  to 
acrimony,  and  other  obfcure  qualities  prevailing  in  the  fyftem, 
which  are  rather  owing  to  a  diminilhed  vital  energy,  or  to  a  mor- 
bid aftion,  in  the  part. 

*  "  Vafcula  diftenta  rupta  cum  dolore,  calore,  pulfu,  liquores 
fuos  efFondunt,  folvunt,  putrefaciuntleviter,  folida  tenera  atterunt, 
folvunt,  fluidis  mifcent  in  unum  fimilem  album,  fpilTum,  glutino- 
,fum,  pinguem  humorem,  pus  dictum."  Boer.  Jpb.  387. 

•'  Pu«  or  matter  is  certainly  no  natural  fecretion.— I  believe  I 
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Onlefs  it  be  immerfed  in  cauflic  liquors,  much  Icfs  have 
we  ever  fe^n  mufcular  flefli,  and  cellular  membrane 
converted  into  a  fluid  refembling  pus.  Simple  divi- 
fion  of  a  living  fibre  does  not  neceffarily  produce  the 
death  of  that  fibre;  but  decompofition,  either  by  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  or  by  art,  never  can  take 
j^ace  without  depriving  the  affedied  part  of  its  life. 
Moreover,  as  the  purulent  matters  difcharged  by  ul- 
cers, difler  in  their  chemical  properties  from  dead 
animal  fibres  in  a  ftate  of  dilTolution,  we  are  certainly 
not  authorized  to  conclude,  tb.at  tliere  is  a  fimilar  ar- 
rangement of  particles.  Befides,  we  ought  to  find  the 
H^olt  profufe  difcharge  from  an  ulcer  during  the  ex- 
foliation of  its  floughy  covering;  whereas  the  reverfe  cf 
this  is  really  the  cafe  :  an  ulcer  never  pouring  out  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  good  matter,  as  during  a  few  of  the 
fird  days  after  its  furface  has  become  clean.  And  every 
pradlitioner  mufl  recoiled:  having-  feen  cafes,  where 
the  dimenfions  of  an  ulcer  have  been  increafed  to  twice 
its  fize,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  without  fuch  a 
proportionate  increafe  of  the  difcharge,  as  we  ought 
to  cxpedl  under  the  idea  of  diflblution. 

The  procefs  of  ulceration  feems  to  be  a  certain  adt 
of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  whereby  in  confequence  of  a 
llimulUs,  it  takes  up  the  foft  parts,  and  carries  them 


may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  difiblution  of  fome  of  the  folid  par- 
ticles-of  broken  capillary  veffels,  <ind  a  mixture  of  fome  part  of  the 
juices  that  fliould  circulate  through  them,  makes  a  neceffary  part 
of  the  produ<5tion.     Mr.  Pott.  val.  /./.   315. 

into 
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into  the  circulation.*  No  anatomift  can  doubt  the 
poflibility  of  this,  when  he  conliders,  that  ointments, 
and  even  powders  are  readily  abforbed,  efpecially 
where  there  is  a  want  of  cuticular  covering.-f-  If  this 
account  of  the  matter  be  admitted,  we  Ihall  be  affifted 
in  underftanding  the  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  ul- 
ceration, the  exfoliation  of  dead  foft  parts,  and  de- 
fquamation  of  carious  bone. 

Since  this  tra€t  firfl  appeared,  it  has  been  objefted 
to  this  idea  of  ulceration,  that  it  is  a  dodtrine  as  yet 
by  no  means  eftabliihed,  and  although  there  certainly 
doth  exift  in  the  animal  body  a  power  of  abforbing 
its  own  conftituent  parts^  yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  abforption  is  always  attendant  upon  ulcera- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  that  prevents  us  equally 
from  fuppoling  that  ulceration  may  be  the  efFe<fl  of 
fome  external  corroding  power,  the  nature  of  which 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Such  an  obfervation  certainly  deferves  a  ferlouj 
attention,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  I  have 
advanced  is  diredtly  inconfiftent  with  it.  I  pretend 
to  no  great  phyfiological  knowledge,  and  never  in- 
tended to  infift  upon  the  extent  of  the  abforption  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  or  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  always  takes  place  in  ulceration  ;  I  have  only 


*  Phyliology,  I  believe,  is  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mfi» 
Hunter  for  this  no  lefs  probable,  than  curious  idea. 

f  See  Mr.  Cru  IKS  hank's  letter  on  the  abforption  of  calomel, 
to  whom  the  world  is  no  lefs  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to,  and  ufeful  difcovcries  in  the  abforbent  fyftem. 

con- 
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contended,  that  the  idea  of  il^r.  Bttnter  (as  far  as  I 
have  adopted  it)  appears  to  me  truly  ingenious,  and 
far  preferable  to  that  of  parts  being  melted  down  into 
pus ;  againft  which,  at  leaft,  I  imagine  fome  argu- 
ments are  advanced  that  will  not  ealily  be  overturned. 
It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  animal  juices 
%vhcn  extravafated,  may  acquire  fuch  an  acrid  quality 
in  a  difeafed  part,  as  may  deftroy  that  coheiion  of 
parts  necefTary  to  their  life,  and  may  fo  change  them 
that  very  little  of  them  may  befeen  ;  though  the  whole 
of  them  may  not  be  taken  off  by  the  abforbents.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  conflituent  parts  of  animal  bodies 
when  reduced  to  their  firit  principles^  are  but  fmall 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  body  is  fo  reduced  by 
putrefad:lon  after  death,  the  quantity  of  earth  and 
water  is  but  very  inconfiderable.  But  whatever  ana- 
logy to  this  putrefaftive  principle  the  juices  may 
acquire  during  life,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  mutilating 
the  parts,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  they  are  fo 
changed  as  to  be  turned  into  pus  ;  for  not  only  is 
the  diflblution  here  fpoken  of,  the  effed:  of  difeafe  in 
the  juices,  but  is  fuch  as  muft  reduce  the  parts  to 
their  firfl:  principles,  at  leaft  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
and  exifts  only  in  a  foul  and  bad  flate  of  the  fore  ; 
whereas  the  formation  of  pus,  efpecially  of  laudable 
matter,  depends  on  the  healthy  ftate  of  an  ulcer,  and 
is  ufually  an  indication  of  a  favourable  iflue.  So 
that,  whatever  corroding  power  there  may  be,  whe» 
ther  internal  or  external,  it  can,  by  no  means,  account 
for  the  kindly  fuppuration  of  abfcelTes  and  ulcers, 
where  the  parts  are  fuppofed  to  be  melted  down  into 
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pus.  An  idea,  as  I  conceive,  unbecoming  a  thinks, 
ing  mind,  as  it  fuppofes  fomething  utterly  unlike 
every  thing  elfe  of  which  we  have  any  probable  evi- 
dence in  the  animal  csconomy ;  and  which  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  matter  I  intended  to  controvert,  and  mufi, 
flill  think,  is  far  lefs  probable  than  that  ait  of  the 
abforbents,  conceived  of  by  Mr,  Hunter, 

§  But  this  idea  of  ulceration  fuggefts  a  very  natural 
inquiry,  viz.  From  whence  comes  the  purulent  mat- 
ter difcharged  by  ulcers  ?  It  has  been  faid,  that  ul- 
cers are  drains  to  carry  off  peccant  humors;*  or  dif- 
folved  cellular  and  mufcular  fubftanee  ;  -f  we  have 
been  told,  indeed,  that  pus  exifts  in  the  blood,  and  is 
poured  forth  at  thefe  outlets. — The  lail-mentioned 
idea  is  in  itfelf  fo  improbable,  and  Handing  unfup- 
ported  by  any  decilive  proofs,  it  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  hypothetical. — A  few  remarks  on  the  for- 
mer will  naturally  arife  in  the  farther  difcuffion  of 
the  fubjed:. 


*  "Ulcers  may  be  looked  upon  as  drains  which  nature  has 
made  choice  of  to  relieve  herfelf."     Le  Ds  an. 

'\  "Pus  is  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients,  viz.  blood,  which 
has  loft  Its  red  colour,  and  is  the  largefl  ingredient  in  the  mixture ; 
a  little  vifcid  lymphatic  juice,  and  the  extremities  of  the  lacerated 
velTels,  which  fall  off  in  fmall  parcels,  and  are  converted  into  a 
foftifh  and  whitifh  kind  of  glue."     Fizez,  On  Suppuration, 

*'  Si  fanguis  in  ventrem  effuius  fuerit,  pra^ter  naturara,  neceflc 
eft  ut  fuppuratur.    Hippoc.  Jpb.  xx.  Lib,  6. 

.*'  Hac  enim  p»rte  caro  putrefcit  et  exulceratur,  et  accedentem 
pituitam  et  bilem,  infuper  putrefacit,  et  fit  pus."  Id.  V<r  Msfrbis, 
iJb,  2.— — -See  alio  Cullen, 
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**  The  moft  probable  opinion,"  (fays  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  refpecftable  author)*  "  hitherto  advanced,  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  pus  is,  that  it  is  always  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  fe- 
rous  part  of  the  blood,  after  its  fecretion  into  the  ca- 
vities of  ulcers  and  abfcelTes."  This  opinion  ftands 
Supported  by  the  moft  refpeflable  authorities,  -f-  but 
is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Serous  effufions  made 
from  a  furface,  that  is  not  in  a  flate  of  inflammation, 
will  remain  for  months  unchanged,  and  never  aflume 
the  appearance  of  pus.  X  More  or  lefs  of  inflamma- 
tion Ij  feems  abfolutely  neceflfary  to  its  formation.  It 
may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
charge  depends  greatly  upon  the  healthy,  or  morbid 
ilate  of  the  fore,  as  will  be  made  to  appear  in  its  place. 

Perhaps  then,  it  may  approach  nearer  the  truth  to 
fuppofe,  that  pus  is  a  fecretion  fui  generis,  from  the 
ruptured  veflels  of  a  cavity,  or  ulcerated  furface,  con- 
fequenton  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation;  poflTefling 
originally  the  moft  bland  and  falutary  qualities.  § 
Not  that  it  is  meant  to  be  underftood,  that  pus  is  fe- 

B  2  creted 


*  Mr.  Bell.     On  tie  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers^  Bcc» 

■]•  Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

t  The  water  in  hydrocephalus  Internus,  afcites,  hydrocele,  8ic, 
which  is  generally  coagulable. 

1',  "  When  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  thrown  out  into  any  cavity, 
(the  inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments,  and  is  converted  into 
pus."    Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

§  It  is  not  neceflary,  that  a  part  fhall  have  precifely  what  we 
linderfland  by  a  glandular  ftrufture,  in  order  to  fecrete  fluids  for 
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creted  in  the  form  under  which  it  appears,  but  it  is 
probable,  that  when  it  covers  the  furface  of  a  wound, 
under  the  appearance  of  an  adhefive  glairy  fluid,  the 
only  difference  between  this  and  white  pus  confilfs  in 
thequantity  of  Superfluous  water  :  when,  by  remain- 
ing for  fome  time  upon  the  part,  the  thinner  fluid 
is  abforbed,  or  exhaled,  the  remaining  part  aflTumes, 
Opacity,  and  acquires  a  thicker  confidence,"  *  for  if 
wounds,  furnifliing  a  great  quantity'  of  good  pus,  are 


particular  purpofes.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  every 
cavity  expofed  to  the  adion  of  external  air,  fecretes  a  fluid  called 
rflucus,  for  the  defence  of  that  part,  &c. — This,  in  a  heahhy  ftate, 
is  mild  and  inodorous,  and  much  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg, 
being  perfedly  infipid  ;  and  confequenlly,  can  be  little  more  than 
a  mucilage  and  water.  Whereas  ferum  centains  neutral  falts  in 
abundance  ;  fuch  mucus  therefore  cannot  be  effufed  ferum.  If  it 
were  merely  ferum,  it  would  be  more  irritating  as  its  confiflency 
ihcreafed,  the  reverfe  of  which  is  the  cafe.  When  morbid  fecre- 
tion  takes  place,  as  in  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  the  efFe£ts  of  the 
neutral  falts  in  the  ferum  poured  out,  are  pretty  evident.  Now^, 
thefe  difeafes  cannot  increafe  the  quantity  of  faline  matter,  confe- 
quently,  we  muft  feek  for  the  caufe  of  this  acrimony  in  the  dif- 
ferent aftion  of  the  velTels. — Thefe  varioufly  e'xcited,  by  external 
or  internal  flimuli,  to  irregularities  in  their  adion,  may  likewifc 
affiit  us  in  our  inquiries  after  the  caufe  of  the  various  appearances 
and  qualities  of  pus,  and  of  the  difference  between  that  and  fuch 
morbid  fccretions  from  an  inflamed  furface,  as  affume  a  purulent 
appearance.— With  regard  to  the  latter  diftintflion,  it  may  be  wor- 
thy the  confideraiion  of  phyfiologifts,  how  far  xhc  JimJ>Ie  itijlam- 
mation  of  a  furface,  may  poffibly  be  inadequate  to  the  produdion 
<jf  true  piis ;  and  whether  an  erofion^  or  lofi  of  fuljlance^  may  not 
be  efTential  to  that  particular  fecre'tion, 
*  Sir  John  Pr INGLE.     {Appendix:,) 
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examined  a  few  hours  after  being  drefTed,  no  fuch 
matter  as  pus  will  appear,  but  a  thin,  ill-looking 
fanies  is  fpread  over  the  furface.* — Indeed,  the  for- 
mation of  true  pus,  and  the  putrefaftive  fermentation 
of  animal  fubllances,  bear  no  refemblance  to  each 
other,  fince  pure  pus  is  perfe<flly  inodorous,  whilfl 
the  other  emits  a  volatile  alkali.  Nor  do  we  find, 
that  matter  discharged  from  a  wound  bears  any  regu- 
lar propotion  either  in  quantity,  or  quality,  to  the 
fuppofed  degree  of  fermentation.  If  we  only  attend 
to  the  different  afpedt  of  an  ulcer,  when  it  produces 
pus,  ichor,  or  fanies,  whether  we  reafon  analogically, 
or  from  evident  appearances,  the  idea  that  has  been 
thrown  ouf,  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  a<flion  of  the  vef- 
fels,  as  the  mofl  probable  caufe  of  this  differencej-f- 
appears,  by  no  means,  to  be  an  unreafonable  conjec- 
ture.    In  fupport  of  this  theory,  however,  I  fhali 


*  From  hence,  a  fallacy  may  be  difcerned  in  the  ingenious  the- 
ory of  the  late  Mr.  Frcke,  though  it  is  a  much  more  rationalone 
than  that  of  conco£tlon,  or  what  is  ufaally  meant  hy  fermentation. 
He  humoroufly  obferves,  if  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  any  part  of  the 
blood,  put  into  a  fand  heat,  and  di gelled  there,  or  that  decodVfng 
It  ever  fo  long,  produces  any  thing  like  laudable  pus,  he  will  give 
up  his  theory,  viz,  that  pus  is  produced  by  defpumation,  or  agita- 
tion, from  the  ferum  of  the  blood  palling  through  the  partially 
obftrufted  extremities  of  divided,  or  ruptured  veffels,.  which  like  a 
fponge,  refifting  a  free  paiFage  to  the  globutes  of  air  contained  ia 
the  blood,  beats  up  the  ferum  in  its  paffage  into  a  froth,  jufl:  as 
foap  and  water  would  be  by  a  like  agitation. — Art  of  Heal- 
ing. 

t  See  l^R.  Bell's  lafb  edition  of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers, 
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mention  one  fad:  that  may  merit  fome  attention ;.  viz* 
that  not  only  by  medicines,  but  by  mere  external  ap- 
plications, it  is  frequently  in  the  furgeon's  power  to. 
alter  both  the  appearance,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
difeharged  from  a  fore,  as  every  man  of  any  experi- 
ence muft  often  have  had  occaiion  to  obferve. 

But,  the  idea  of  true  pus  being  a  dilTolution  of  the 
mufcular  and  cellular  fubftance,  &c.  may,  in  another 
point  of  view,  feem  to  demand  a  little  farther  atten- 
tion. In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  are  told,  that  in 
every  colIecTtion  of  matter,  there  is  actually  very  con- 
iiderable  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part,  and  for  proof 
cf  it  we  are  pointed  to  the  cavity  from  whence  the 
matter  has  flowed,  on  the  burlting,  or  opening  of  the 
abfcefs,  and  to  the  difappearance  of  the  cellular  and 
adipofe  membrane ;  the  greateR  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, feeras  only  to  be  condenfed.  To  examine  this 
point  a  little  more  narrowly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  it 
where  the  fad:  ought  to  be  the  moft  evident,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  large  impoflhumations,  fuch  as  the  pfoas 
abfcefs ;  from  whence  a  pint,  or  more,  of  matter  has 
run  out  on  the  fpontaneous  giving  way,  or  artificial 
opening  of  the  integuments.  In  fuch  cafes,  has  there 
been  a  deftrudion  of  mufcle,  veffels,  cellular  and 
adipofe  membrane,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  pus,  or 
the  cavity  that  is  formed  ?  What !  a  pound  *  of  muf- 
cle and    adipofe  membrane   deftroyed  ?     A    bulk. 


*  Experiments  on  living  animals  have  lately  been  made  to  fup- 
port fuch  an  opinion. 

equal 
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<iq\.ial  to  a  pint,  or  more,  of  matter  ?— We  may,  in- 
deed, find  the  m.ufcles  feparated  one  from  another, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  torn  away  by  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  ;  or  fometimes  a  mufcle  divided  longitu- 
"dinally,  or  its  belly  eaten  through  ;  but  the  idea  of 
a  whole  pound  of  organi2:ed  parts  being  loft,  or  melted 
down  into  matter,  is  really  much  more  improbable 
than  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  concerning 
the  formation  of  pus,  or  dodtrine  of  the  abforption  of 
■parts  into  the  conftitution.  For  whatever  has  been 
faid  on  the  latter,  is  merely  to  account  for  a  lofs  of 
parts,  which  fometimes  adtually  difappear  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  ulceration  ;  but  the  former  opinion  fuppofes  a 
quantity  of  parts  to  bedeftroyed,  (in  order  to  account 
for  exceflive  fuppuration)  where  there  is  no  fuch  ma- 
nifeil  difappearance.  Moreover,  in  largecolleftions  of 
matter,  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious  difcharge  on  the 
firft  burfting  of  the  abfccfs,  but  it  often  continues  im- 
•moderate  for  days,  and  even  for  months,  till  the  pati- 
ent is  deftroyed  by  it :  yet  upon  opening  the  body, 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  mufcle  appears  to  be  loft, 
and  there  is  little,  or  no  more  deficiency  of  adipofe 
membrane  in  the  part,  than  throughout  the  reft  of  the 
body;  the  whole  of  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  exceedingly 
emaciated,  and  the  fat  fuppofed  to  have  been  abforb- 
ed.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  it  appea.rs,  that  in  the  for- 
mer inftance  of  the  fudden  fpreading  of  an  ulcer,* 
the  difcharge  is,  by  no  means,  proportionate  to  the 
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great  lofs  of  parts ;  and  in  the  prefent,  there  is  not  3 
lofs  of  parts  proportionate  to  the  immoderate  dif- 
charge. 

But  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  there  is  not,  indeed, 
ib  great  a  diffolution  of  folid  parts,'asto  furnilh  the 
whole  of  thefe  purulent  matters,  but  fo  much  of 
them  is  melted  down  as  gives  tenacity  to  the  fluid ; 
and  is  an  eiiential  ingredient  in  true  pus."^  Befides 
what  has  been  already  advanced  in  anfwer  to  this 
latter  affertion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wherever 
there  is  an  evident  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  crafii- 
mentum  of  blood,  or  the  parts  are  in  a .  lax  and 
floughy  flate,  the  pus  is  never  good,  but  always  thin, 
difcoloured,  or  fetid.  Whereas,  when  the  furfaceof 
an  nicer  is  firrn  and  florid,  without  the  leafl  appear- 
ance of  the  melting  down  of  parts,  (as  it  is  called) 
there,  it  has  been  obferved,  the  pus  is  thick  and 
good  ;  there  only  is  it  album ^  Ltve  et  iequale. 

Moreover,  if  the  diffolution  of  organized  parts-,. 
does  not  furnifh  a  very  conliderable  portion  of  the 
purulent  difcharge,  it  can  fupply  only  a  very  fmall 
part  of  it,  and  is  rather  an  accident,  in  particular 
inftances,  than  a  neceffary  ingredient  in  true  pus. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  fufficiently  manifeflfrom  what 
has  been  faid  above  on  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  as  they 
appear  in  thofe  who  die  of  an  atrophy,  in  confequence 
of  very  large  incurable  abfcelTes,  as  well  as  from  the 
foul  flate  of  every  fore,  and  the  imparity  of  the  pus. 


*     BOEEHAAVE,    Mr.   PoTT,   ScC. 
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whenever  there  is  an  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  crafli- 
mentum  of  the  blood.  And  if  fo  little  of  the  pus 
can  be  furnifhed  by  the  diflblution  of  folid  parts, 
and  its  true  purulent  appearance  be  not  occafion- 
cd  thereby,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed,  and 
the  queflion  returns,  viz.  how  is  pus  formed  ? — a 
queftion  I  have  attempted  to  anfwer,  and  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  manner,  that  for  any  thing  that  has  yet 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  may  appear  morefatis- 
fadory  and  rational  than  any  other  account  that  has 
been  given  of  the  matter. 

§  When  the  conftitution  has,  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  prefence  of  an  ulcer 
in  fome  part  of  the  body,  practitioners  have  been 
much  divided  about  the  propriety  of  attempting  a 
cure.  It  has  been  deemed  improper  to  heal  it,  with- 
out fubftituting  a  drain  in  fome  convenient  part,  in 
its  ftead.*  This  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  theory, 
partly  on  obfervatlon.  If  we  regard  old  ulcers  as 
drains,  or  outlets  for  vitiated  humors  ;-|~  the  evacu- 
ants  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fluids,  where  re- 
tention mufl  diforder,  or  overload  the  fyftem,  and 
induce  plethora,  l  &c.  fuch  ideas  muH  naturally  pro- 


*  See  Ma.  Bell,  On  Ulcers^  who  thinks  IfTues  in  all  cafes  in- 
difpenfible  ;  of  which  fentiment  farther  notice  will  be  taken. 

f  A  mefure  qu'on  travaille  a  guerir  I'ulcere,  il  faut  avoir  foin 
d'ouvrir  un  cautere  a  la  partie  qu'on  jugera  le  plus  convenable, 
pour  donner  aux  mauvaifes  humeurs  un  epanchoir  a  la  place  de 
celui  qu'on  va  boucher,  Traite  des  Ulcercs^  Sffc 

J  Mr.  Bell, 
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'duce  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  effeding  fo  im- 
portant a  change  :  and  fadts  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  difagreeable,  and  even  fatal  confequences,  have 
followed  the  drying  up  of  long  continued  ulcers,  and 
even  of  iflues.  * — But  though  the  fads  cannot  be  de- 
nied, the  explanation  given  of  them  may  be  called 
in  queftion.  ^  We  know,  that  in  many  cafes,  very 
fufpicious  a  priori,  ulcers  have  been  dried  up,  not 
•only  without  bad  confequences,  but  where  very  con- 
^derable  advantages  have  enfued.  Whereas,  fatal 
accidents  have  fometimes  taken  place  after  the  cauti- 
ous healing  of  more  recent  fores  in  apparently  good 
habits  of  body,  which  would  fcarcely  have  been 
attributed  to  fuch  cures  as  to  their  proper  caufe.— The 
foji  Hoc  znd  propter  Hoc,  it  is  well  known,  require  a 
judicious  difcrimination. — Where,  indeed,  there  has 
long  been  a  very  profufe  difcharge  of  m^atter,  a  cef- 
fation  of  the  accullomed  evacuation  may  have  fome 
influence.  But  if  particular  cafes  are  excepted,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  effed:  of  ulcers  upon 
the  conilitution,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Quantity, 


*  Le  Dram's  Obfervations — Sharp's  Surgery,  IntroduBion. 

■f  Ulcera  diuturna  et  inveterata  non  fine  periculo  curantur,  niii 
corpus  diligenter  purgetur,  et  vi£tus  ratio  bona  obfervetur ;  cujus 
rei  exemplum  habet  Gal.  Fabricius,  de  quodam  viro  qui  cum 
ulcus  inveteratum  in  crure  liniftro  ab  empirlco  a^AsSo^o;  curatuni 
fuiflet,  poft  menfes  aliquot  pleuritide  in  (iniftro  latere  correptuSj^ 
atque  inde  mcrtuus  efl",  et  morbo  durante  talia  expuit,  qualla  antea 
ex  ulcere  effluere  folebanf. 

Sennertus,  Lib.v,  Frognojiica., 

much 
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much  lefs  to  the  Quality  of  the  matter  difcharged  hj 
them  ;  which  it  is  likely,  depend  on  the  flate  and 
action  of  the  veflcls  of  the  part,  where,  at  leaft,  there 
is  no  fpecific  contagion.  No  opinion  is  more  popu- 
lar than  the  exiftence  of  humors  in  the  blood  ;  and 
perhaps  very  few  opinions  have  lefs  foundation  in 
fadi.  The  ferum  of  blood  may  differ  in  confiftency, 
and  contain  more  or  lefs  faline  particles ;  the  red  glo- 
bules may  exift  in  greater  or  fmalier  quantity  ;  the 
coagulating  lymph  may  vary  in  its  relative  propor- 
tion to  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood — if  we  advance 
much  farther,  we  are  treading  merely  on  hypothetical 
ground. 

Nor  are  we  warranted  to  conclude  from  obfervation, 
that  Quantity  ought  to  influence  us  much  more  ia 
the  healing  of  ulcers.  This  has,  indeed,  been  Itrongly 
afferted  by  many,  and  is  urged  hy  Mr.  Bell  in  thelaft 
edition  of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers  ;  but  it  is  appre- 
hended, without  any  appearance  of  argument — Let 
us  inquire  into  the  fad: — Are  the  effedts  of  ulcers 
upon  the  conftitution,  by  any  means,  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged  by  them  ?  Nay, 
do  they  not  more  commonly  take  place  in  people  of 
a  fpare  and  thin  habit,  and  thofe  of  a  lax  fibre,  rather 
than  in  the  athletic,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  ple- 
thora ?  And  do  we  not  fee,  that  the  fpecies  of  ulcer, 
and  its  feat,  very  often  determine  its  harmlcfs,  or 
mifcheivous  tendency  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  habit 
of  body,  were  we  always  to  form  our  prognoflic 
©f  the  termination  of  ulcers,  from  the  quantity  of 

furface 
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forface  they  occupy,  or  the  fluids  they  difcharge, 
every  day's  experience  would  prove  the  fallacy  of 
fuch  an  indication.  Small  ulcers,  (unattended  with 
caries  of  the  bone)  may  bring  on  hctticai  fymptoms, 
and  the  amputation  of  the  whole  limb  Ihall  fave 
the  life,  and  reftore  the  health  of  the  patient. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Editors  of  the  Critical 
Review,  in  their  remarks  upon  this  traft,  that  they 
have  fee n  "  both  afthma  and  Palfy  repeatedly  brought 
on  and  cured,  by  healing  an  old  ulcer  and  again 
opening  it ;  nor  would  any  remedy  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  thefe  dangerous  diforders  or  cure  them, 
without  reftorlng  the  ufual  difcharge;  and  from  the 
very  fame  part." — I  feel  myfelf  indebted  to  every  rea- 
der who  may  ftate  objections  in  an  open  and  candid 
manner,  efpecially  when  they  relate  to  matters  of 
fact,  as  in  the  prefent  well-chofen  inftance.  But,  I 
imagine  it  cannot  be  a  prefumption  to  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  inftances  are  very  rare,  and  can  therefore  operate 
only  in  a  w>ay  of  general  caution.  As  to  the  more 
common  evils  which  may  have  followed  the  healing 
up  of  fore  legs,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  they  cannot 
all  be  attributed  to  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  though  it  is 
poffible  fome  of  them  may.  But  this,  is  has  been 
faid,  is  an  efFedt,  by  no  means,  peculiar  to  the  cure  of 
fore  legs;  and  I  am  certain,  for  I  fpeak  from  experi- 
ence, is  feldom  owing  to  the  cure^  but  to  the  improper 
manner  in  which  the  healing  has  been  accompliihed ; 
whereby  the  veffels  of  the  part  are  left  under  a  certain 
diftempered  ftate  and  morbid  action^  which  termi- 
nates 
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nates  either  in  a  new  ulcer,  or  irritates  the  fyftcm  : 
effc(fls  that  can  very  rarely  follow  a  proper  digeftioa 
and  due  cure  of  the  fore.  And  this  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  fuch  importance  in  reg'ard  to  fore  legs,  that 
if  properly  attended  to  mull,  fooner  or  later,  induce 
furgeons  to  adopt  the  plan  now,  upon  due  refieftion 
and  experience,  again  commended  to  their  notice; 
and  will,  I  hope,  eventually  prove  a  lalling  benefit  to 
fociety,  when  I  can  no  longer  have  an  intereit  i;i 
it. — But  to  return  from  this  little  digreffion  :  it  is 
general  dod:rines  that  good  prad:itioners  will  have 
regard  to,  and  the  fafety  of  healing  old  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  is  mentioned  as  fuch ;  and  as  a  general  dodlrine, 
I  may  venture  to  fupport  it  both  from  reafon  and 
experience.  Nor  do  objedtors,  I  imagine,  defign  to 
prohibit  the  cure  of  them  on  every  occaiion,  in  the  fear 
ofafthn:»a,palfy,  or  any  other  chronic  complaint.  Par- 
ticular exceptions  there,  doubtlefs^  are  to  every  gene- 
ral rule,  and  with  which  men  of  practice  are  very  well 
acquainted,  and  to  which  they  will  cautioully  attend  : 
though  by  the  bye,  furgeons  are  continually  attempt- 
i/Hg  the  cure  of  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  in  every  large 
hofpital,  juft  as  readily  as  if  no  kind  of  bad  confc- 
quence  were  ever  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  when  they 
fail  of  fuccefs,  are  ncverthelefs  in  no  fear  of  inducing 
an  afthma,  by  removing  the  falutary  ulcer,  at  the 
expence  of  the  limb.  As  to  the  peculiar  objed:ion 
to  healing  old  ulcers,  there  is  a  deal  of  fallacy  in  the 
circumftance  of  the  length  of  time  an  ulcer  may  hcjp- 
pen  to  have  fubfifted,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 

poor 
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poor  people,  in  whom  it  often  becomes  ftationary 
merely  from  their  neceliitous  lituation,  which  de- 
prives them  of  the  bed  means  of  relief ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  of  com- 
plying with  the  miftaken  notion  of  the  neceffity 
of  reft,*  which  has  proved  eventually  the  occafion  of 

more 


*  An  anonymous  writer,  who  lately  fuggefted  his  thoughts  on 
wlccrated  legs,  with  a  view  to  lead  furgeons  to  inveftigate  the  fub- 
je6t,  juftly  claims  from  his  candour  a  title  to  notice,  efpecially 
from  me,  for  the  polite  mention  made  of  the  plan  I  had  recom- 
mended, which  was  then  but  juft  publiflied.  And  it  is  with  plea- 
fure  I  can  aflure  this  gentleman,  that  the  treatment  of  fore  legs  is 
row  a  matter  taken  up  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
a  fuccefs  that  has  ferved  amply  to  confirm  the  praftife  I  had  fug- 
gefted. Every  frefli  inftance  has  demonftrated  the  propriety  of 
the  idea  I  threw  out,  as  to  the  occafion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  cure, 
and  the  means  of  removing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting it  upon  the  lenient  plan,  which,  as  this  writer  obferves, 
either  fails  in  the  firil  inftance,  or  the  fore  often  breaks  out  again. 
In  farther  confirmation  of  this  fentiment,  I  would  remind  this 
candid  inquirer,  that  much  more  powerful  applications  thanyelloiv" 
bafilicon  are  required  to  bring  ulcers  into  a  good  ftate,  which  once 
eSefted,  drefling  tbem  with  a  mild  digelVive  will  not  keep  them 
open,  (as  he  has  fuggelled,  in  caf^s  where  he  apprehends  they 
ought  to  be  prefer ved  as  ifTues,)  unlefs  it  be  from  its  not  being 
fufficiently  adtive  ;  and  not  from  its  ftimulus.  Let  the  pea  be 
taken  out  of  an  ifllie,  and  the  ulcer  drefled  with  yellow  bafilicon  ; 
er  a  perpetual  blifter  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  they  will  nei*^ 
ther  of  them  be  long  kept  open  ;  whereas,  common  blifters  are 
fometimes  difficult  to  be  healed ;  and  every  practitioner  muft  have 
known  them  continue  open  for  two  or  three  months,  in  fpight  of 
every  attempt  to  the  contrary,  efpecially  in  teething  children  j 
though  herej  it  is  acknowledged,  the  evil  is  not  local.  This  wri- 
ter's 
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more  amputations,  than  almoft  all  the  injuries  from 
violence  and  accident,  which  ufually  attend  the  lower 
clafles  of  mankind. 

§  The  ill-efFeds  which  ulcers  have  upon  the  con- 
flitution  depend,  it  has  been.faid,  on  the  circumftances 
and  (ituation  of  the  fore,  and  feem  to  arife  from  irritati- 
on, and  the  conlequent  general  flate  of  excitement  into 
which  the  fyftem  is  thrown.  When  the  difcharge  is  very 
profufe,  inanition  is  produced ;  but  limple  inanition 
is  not  a  proximate  caufe  of  hed:ic  fever,  nor  of  fymp- 
toms  of  irritation.  *  The  fyftem  being  kept  in  a  per- 
petual Hate  of  tenlion,  by  the  conftant  (limulus  of  an 
ulcer,  and  nature  fruitlefsly  exhaufting  herfelf  to  fub- 
due  an  obflinate  difeafe,  will  fufliciently  account  for 
that  train  of  ill  fymptoms,  which  fometimes  accom- 


ter's  idea  may,  however,  ferve  to  exemplify  what  pains  are  taken, 
upon  the  lenient  plan,  to  compel  ulcers  of  the  legs  to  dry  up, 
when  the  light  ftimulus  of  a  mild  digeftive  is  fuppofed  capable 
of  keeping  them  open. — We  cannot  therefore  infer,  from  fome 
complaints  fucceeding  to  cures  efFefted  in  the  ordinary  way,  that 
there  can  be  no  fafe  way  of  healing  old  ulcers  ;  nor  learn  from, 
fuch  pradtice,  when,  or  by  what  means  they  may  be  falutary,  or 
injurious  to  the  habit. 

*  Wounds  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  the  cavities 
of  joints,  are  more  liable  to  be  attended  with  fymptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, than  the  inflammation  of  other  parts :  by  fuch  fymptoms 
therefore  are  meant,  great  depreffion  of  ftrengch,  anxiety,  frequent 
refpiration,  quick  and  fmall  pulfe,  a  tendency  to  delirium,  or  fpaf- 
modic  afFe£tions  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fymptoms  do  not  indicate 
a  difeafe  of  the  general  fyftem,  but  depend  upon  the  prefence  of  an 
irritating  caufe  ^  and  when  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  effed  imme- 
diately ceafes. 

panics, 
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panics  ulceration,  -f — But  though  {limuli,  in  certain 
habits,  and  under  certain  circumftances,  may  prove 
detriniental  to  health,  yet  in  many  inftances,  we  find 
them  excellent  remedies.  The  good  cfFedts  of  blifters 
and  cauftics,  applied  near  the  feats  of  difeafes,  are 
generally  known ;  yet  we  do  not  fuppofe,  that  there 
is  any  fpecific  virtue  in  cantharides,  neither  do  we 
regard  them  as  the  evacuants  of  vitiated  humors.  It 
is  a  faft  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  however  plen- 
tifully a  bliftered  parr  may  pour  out  its  ferum,  it  is 
often  more  advantageous  to  heal  the  fore,  and  apply  a 
frefh  llimulant,  than  to  keep  it  open  by  mild  digef- 
tives.  If  the  good  effesfls  of  blifters,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted upon  thefe  principles,  why  rejedt  this  reafoning 
in  the  cafe  of  ulcers,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  perpetual  blifters  or  iifues  ? 

The  effedis  of  ulcers  upon  the  conftitution  in  gene- 
ral, being  thus  hinted  at,  the  main  queflion  may  be 
refumed,  viz.  Is  it  always  proper  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  ulcers  ?  Were  a  gpneral  and  diredt  anfwer  to 
be  offered,  it  might  be  given  in  the  affirmative. 
Should  a  cafe  occur  (which  is  not  improbable)  where 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  judged  a  lefs  evil  to  fuffer 
the  ulcer  to  remain,  than  to  attempt  its  cure;  yet  if  its 
extent  of  furface  be  very  confiderable,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  ielTen  its  dimenlions.     To  this  may  be  added. 


f  Natura  enim,  femper  foUcita  eft  in  confervatlone  individui 
fui,  morbilque  fefe  opponit ;  fed  prout  valida  aut  imbecillis  fuerit, 
aut  vidiix  evadit,  aut  fuccumbit.    Hildanus,  Olferv,  Chirurg„ 

that 
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tliat  as  the  feat  of  an  ulcer,  however  fmall,  may 
be  in  a  very  inconvenient  part  of  the  body,  a  large 
iffue  *  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fubflituted  in  its  ftead ;  J 
which  if  this  reafoning  be  valid,  will  much  ofcener 
than  it  is  imagined,  have  the  fame  good  effe<3:. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  operation  of  ulcers 
as  a  drain,  or  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  there  can  fel- 
<lom  be  any  reafonable  objedtion  againft  healing 
them. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  natural,  they  are 
founded  on  fadts,  and  it  is  hoped,  they  will  fupport 
the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Many 
of  them  almofl  infenfibly  occurred  to  the  author  in  the 
courfe  of  his  pradtice,  nor  did  he  difcern  half  their 
force,  till, repeated  experience  conftrained  him  to  at- 
tend to  them,  and  forced  on  his  mind  fuch  refledions 
as  led  to  fupport  them.  Be  it  obferved,  however, 
once  for  all,  that  fuccefs  preceded  his  reafonings,  and 
though  he  fhould  have  failed  in  his  theory,  the  fadts 
ftand  unaltered,  and  every  man  will  find  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  prefer  his  own  illuftration  of  them.  He 
concludes  it,  indeed,  far  fafer,  even  induftrioully  to 


*  In  all  tbefe  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or  twice  a  week 
mth  calomel,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make  an  iffue 
when  the  fore  is  almoft  healed.     Sharp,  IntroduStion^  p.  40. 

%  Le  Dr  an,  Bell.  The  latter  has  fome  obfervations  tending 
to  prove,  that  the  difcharge  from  a  common  iffue  is  ufually  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imaginedo 

C  "  invenj; 
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invent  a  fpeclous  theory  in  fiipport  of  experience,  than 
to  found  a  pradlice  on  mere  metaphyseal  reafonings, 
however  ingenious  they  may  feem.  If  he  has  erred, 
he  has  erred  on  the  fafe  fide,  and  again  cheerfully 
fubmits  both  his  principles  and  pradice  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others-. 
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IN  the  treatment  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities,  it  has  been  efteemed  of  the  mmoft 
importance,  to  confider  the  fore  in  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
In  this  view,  it  has  been  judged  fufncient  to  bring 
fome  ulcers  into  an  eafy,  harmlefs  Hate  ;  whilft 
others,  from  their  long  continuance,  magnitude,  or 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,  have  been  thought 
incapable  of  cure.  But  where  none  of  thefe  im- 
pediments may  occur,  furgeons,  neverthelefs,  differ 
very  much  about  the  moft  fafe  and  rational  means 
of  accomplifhing  it. 

Whether  there  be  many  ulcers  whofe  cure  may 
not  be  undertaken  with  the  greateft  fafety,  and 
probability  of  fuccefs,  I  ihall  not  difpute  again  in 
this  place ;  and  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
the  known  rules  of  art  are  fufEcient  for  every  thing 

C  z  lha« 
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tliit  feems  to  be  expeded  from  it.  I  may,  Koweves*, 
venture  to  add,  that  perhaps  nothing  will  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  eafe  of  Oie  patient,  as  the  bandage 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  drawn  moderately  tight. 
It  is  the  confeffedly  curable  ulcer  then,  that  will  be 
the  chief  fubjesft  of  this  trad:,  including,  however, 
many  of  thofe  found  in  that  dubious  ftate  fome 
pradtitioners  have  imagined. 

To  purfue  this  intention  more  perfedly,  it 
\yill  be  neceffary  to  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  ufual  modes  of  treatment  recommended, ^  to* 
gether  with  the  intern.al  remedies  on  which  fur- 
geons  have  at  different  periods  principally  relied. 
And  here  a  large  field  for  difputation  would  open, 
if  notice  were  taken  of  every  thing  that  has  beer^ 
in  vogue,  or  has  had  fome  warm  advocates  even  from 
the  prefs.  But  I  fhali  only  glance  at  fuch  things  as 
have  not  been  generally  adopted,  and  (hall  chiefly 
eonfine  my  obfervations  to  thofe  in  great  credit 
amongfl  furgeons  of  reputation,  who  the  author  of 
this  little  effay  willies  may  perufe  it  with  the  fam.e 
degree  of  candor,  that  he  has  meant  to  exercife  of 
niodefly  and  refpedt,  in  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in 
differing  from  them  in  opinion.  He  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledges the  fuperior  abilities  of  many  of  thofe 
who  may  be  his  readers,  as  well  as  their  more  exten- 
iive  experience  in  the  general  pradiceof  furgeryr-he 
thinks,  however,  he  has  fome  improvements  to  offer 
on  the  article  of  ulcers,  though  there  are  fo  many 
others,  in  which  he  fliould  think  it  fufficiently  ho- 
norable to  fay,  I  pro",  fequar,  ft  non  pajjibus  cequis.  ■ 

It 
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It  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  Internal 
remedies,  as  they  will  require  but  few  obfervations, 
iind  will  ferve  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  plan 
propofed  in  the  following  pages.  Amongft  remedies 
of  this  clafs,  the  Cicuta,  Solanum,  and  Nitre 
were  once  in  great  repute  with  fome  praditioners. 
Of  the  former,  which  has  been  tried  in  fo  many 
complaints,  little  more  need  be  faid  in  this  day, 
than  that  it  hath  failed  of  that  general  fuccefs  we 
were  once  made  to  expedt,  in  any  of  thofe  for 
which  It  was  at  firft  fo  highly  recommended;  thoup-h 
it  Is  well  known  there  are  others,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently proves  a  moft  valuable  remedy.  In  the 
hands  of  judicious  phyficians,  and  particularly  thofe 
great  ornaments  to  the  profefiion.  Dr.  IVarren,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Fotbergill,  many  fevere  anomalous  com- 
plaints have  been  immediately  relieved  by  it,  after 
having  withftood  every  rational  means  that  could  be 
thought  of* — The  cicuta,  however,  is  no  fpecificfor 

C  3  fore 


*  Of  this,  the  writer  of  thefe  pages  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
moft  fortunate  inftauces,  when  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warren" 
for  a  moft  fevere  and  painful  affection  of  the  face.  The  cicuta 
alfo  proved  eq^ually  fuccefsful  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Um/anvood,  when 
affiidted  for  a  long  time,  with  violent  pain  in  the  ftomach,  and 
for  which  jD^«  IFarren  had  previoufiy  direded  cordials,  bitters  and 
opium,  without  any  lafting  advantage. — The  author  hopes  he  fhall 
not  offend  that  eminent '  practitioner,  by  taking  this  opportunity 
of  publicly  acknowledging,  the  very  great  obligations  he  has  been 
long  under  to  his  friendfliip  and  fervices ;  and  as,  by  no  mtans, 
the  leaft  of  them,  that  he  has  been^  more  than  once,  the  kind 

inftrument 
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fore  legs,  and  though  it  may  have  its  ufe  as  an 
anodyne,  in  a  few  cafes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
it  will  be  fuffieient  to  obferve  here,  that  it  hath, 
perhaps,  done  lefs  for  thefe  than  for  any  ulcers, 
for  which  it  has  been  at  different  times  recom- 
mended. 

The  SoLANUM,  I  believe,  has  been  long  exploded, 
as  a  remedy  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  here,  if  great  things 
had  not  once  been  faid  of  it.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  had  its  ufe  in  fome  cafes,  which  I  was  witnefs 
to  many  years  ago,  when  houfe-furgeon  to  St.  George's 
hofpital,  but  it  is  certairfly  much  too  powerful  and 
uncertain  a  rem.edy  for  general  ufe,  and  no  rule  has 
been  found  whereby  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  probability  of  its  fucceeding,  unlefs  it  may  be 
faid  in  cafes  attended  with  great  pain ;  and  herein  it 
is  not  only  far  lefs  certain  than  opium,  but  much 
inferior  to  the  cicuta.  It  may,  however,  be  admi- 
nillered  with  fafety  for  a  few  days,  and  will  ofter\ 
produce  a  florid  furface  on  an  ill-conditioned  fore« 

Nitre  was  a  few  years  ago  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers;*  and  having  been  long  regardful  of 


indrument  of  prolonging  the  valuable  days  of  his  neareft  relative, 
and  choiceft  comfort  in  life.  The  cicuta  hath  likewife  been 
Sometimes  efficacious  in  difeafes  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature,  and 
even  in  that  opprobrium  to  the  healing  art,  the  cancer,  when 
featcd  in  the  uterus.  Of  this,  the  writer  may  give  the  public  a 
fuller  account  in  forae  future  work,  if  the  remedy  fhould  con-t' 
tinue  to  be  as  fuccefsful  as  he  has  in  feveral  inftanccs  lately- 
experienced  if. 

*  Dr.  Rowley,  On  Ulcers  of  the  Lrgs^ 
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tvery  thing  that  promifed  relief  in  thefe  complaints, 
I  was  readily  difpofed  to  attend  to  it.  After  a  fair 
and  repeated  trial  of  it,  I  can  venture  to  fay  only,  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  ufeful  upon  the  lenient  plan,  as  it 
certainly  co-operates  with  the  intention  there  pur- 
fued,  of  reft,  evacuations,  &:c.  by  its  known  quality 
of  leflening  fenfibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach 
and  the  general  fyftem,  and  thus  making  the  fluids 
circulate  more  flowly  :  but  it  has  been  obferved,*  that 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  when  accomplifhed  by  fuch  means, 
is  feldom  permanent.  Befides,  the  poffibility  of 
fuch  a  medicine,  in  large  dofes  long  continued,  pro-' 
ducing  feme  unpleafant  effedls  in  certain  conftitutions, 
may  be  conlidered  as  another  objecftion  to  its  general 
ufe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well  known  and  powerful 
diuretic,  but  when  taken  in  the  large  dofes  prefcribed, 
its  temporary  good  effefts,  I  apprehend,  are  not  fo 
much  to  be  attributed  to  this  as  to  its  fedative  pow- 
ers. In  more  moderate  dofes,  however,  it  may  be 
adminiftered  in  thofe  cafes,  wherein  the  above  re- 
medies are  evidently  called  for,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  farther  into  the  ufe 
of  internal  remedies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  glance 
likewife  at  fome  external  modes  of  treatment  not 
generally  adopted,  which  might  not,  indeed,  be 
thought  worth  mentioning,  but  that  I  wilh  to  notice 
every  thing  that  has  been  reputedly  fuccefsful. 

One  of  thefe  confifts  of  fridions^  and  though  it 
may  be  accounted  in  fome  degree  empirical,,  probablj: 

*  Vide  the  Introdu£tion» 

C  4  fom« 
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fome  good  may  have  been  done  by  it.  And  it  fo  far 
coincides  with  the  prefent  plan,  as  it  proves  a  fti- 
mulus,  fupplying  the  defe<ft  arifing  from  the  languid 
circulation  in  the  extremities.  It  will  thereby  li- 
berate the  parts,  and  open  the  fine  veffels  termin- 
ating oathe  ikin  ;*  but  there  is  fomething  fo  painful 
(as  I  am  told)  in  the  operation,  and  fo  inelegant  and 
inartificial  in  the  mode,  that  no  furgeon  will  pro- 
bably ever  adopt  it. 

,  There  are  other  empirics  who  effediually  cure  ulcers 
Of  th-e  legs  without  confinement,  or  regulation  of 
diet,  fome  of  them  with,  and  others  without  the  ufe 
of  tight  bandage ;  one  of  thefe  makes  free  ufe  of  the 
mercur.  corrofiv.  rub,  and  as  it  appears,  with  very 
good  fuccefs.  But  where  no  bandage  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  ulcers  are  apt  to  break  out  again. 

Another  method  among  fuch  practitioners,  is  that 
of  bathing  the  limb  in  aftringent  liquors.  Or  applying 
aftringent  lotions  or  dreffings.  And  indeed  fuch  a 
practice  in  fome  cafes,  with  certain  limitations  and 
additions,  feems  more  intitled  to  attention,  than 
many  other  external  applications;  though  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  great  mifchief  in  the  hands  of  empirics.. 
This  method,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  it,  does  nothing  without  very  tight  bandage  or  reft^ 

Befides  thefe  methods,  there  are  others  which  have 
been  ufed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,   not 


*  Defrlftio  poteft  folvere,  ligare,  Incarnare,  minuere  ;  dura  11- 
gare:  mollis  folvere  :  multa  minuere;  moderata  craflefacere. 

HiPPOC.  Officbu  McJ.. 

without 
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-^^'Ithout  fome  fnccefs  ;  but  fo  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  conceal  them,  that  their  good  effcfts  are 
neceflarily  very  limited.     Amongft  thcfc,  the  mofl: 
remarkable  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  that 
long  pradlifed  by  a  refpeftable  gentleman  not  of  the 
profefllon ;  who  died  foon  after  the  former  'edition 
of  this  work  appeared.     He,  indeed,  ever  kept  his 
remedies  as  fecret  as  poffible  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
•his  fucceflbr  in  this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  adt  with  a  liberality  becoming  the 
profeffion. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  internal  reme- 
xiies  as  have  been  in  more  general  ufe,  and  are  ftill  in 
great  reputation  with  the  beft  pracftitioners  in  furgery. 
The  firflllhall  mention  is  Mercury. — This  may, 
indeed,  be  ufed  with^reat  advantage  in  many  cafes,* 
as  a  moft  powerful  deobftruent  and  ftimulant.     But 
when    exhibited    freely,    fo   as    to   raife    a    faliva- 
tion,'5'  the  cafe  is  entirely  changed  ,*  it  may,  indeed, 
from  the  vaft  difcharge  it   occafions  by  the  various 
fecretlons,  in  a  few  inftances  carry  off  fomethirtg  that 
has  been  injurious  to  the  habit,  and  may  efpecially 
keep  it  from  the  wound,  and  from  counterac5ting  the 
furgeon's  defigns;  but  it  is  very  probable,  it  ufually 
adts  far  more  powerfully  by  reducing  the  vis  vitas  for 
the  prefent,  and  thereby  coincides  with  the  inten- 
tions of  reft,  diet,  and  purgatives,  as  will  be  farther 
Ihewn  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.     And  every  candid 
pradlitioner  will  allow,  that  of  all  the  cafes  of  fore 


*  See  Falck  on  Meraoj^  -j-  Sec  Sharp's  Surgery. 
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legs  that  return  (o  frequently  to  the  hofpitals,  the 
greatefl  number  is  from  thofe  who  were  cured  under 
a  courfe  of  mercur}^ ;  nor  is  it  even  probable,  that 
jftrong  and  laborious  men,  whofe  fores  have  been 
healed  by  the  means  of  fo  debilitating  a  plan,  fliould 
continue  long  in  a  found  ftate,  when  they  return  to 
theirufual  diet  and  exercife. 

Calomel  taken  inwardly,  and  in  fmall  dofes  as  an 
alterative,  though  it  lefs  powerfully  promotes  the  fe- 
cretions,  adts  neverthelefs  upon  the  fame  plan,  and 
being,  indeed,  ufually  joined  with  purgatives,  cannot 
fail  to  efFedt  juft  as  much  as  other  medicines  of  this 
clafs.  It  may  have  one  advantage  of  them,  however, 
by  aifting  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyllem,  and  in  com- 
mon with  other  mercurials  is  likely  to  be  ferviceable 
where  the  habit  may  be  tainted  with  lues  venerea. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  directed  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
of  the  legs,  as  it  is  alfo  of  many  other  fores,  and  is, 
doubtlefs,  a  very  valuable  drug.  In  the  cafes  before 
IIS,  and  perhaps  in  all  others,  it  adls  as  a  tonic,  and 
as  fuch,  often  produces  wonderful  effedts ;  neither 
phyfician  nor  furgeon  would  willingly  pradice  with- 
out it :  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  may  be  ob- 
jecfted  to,  in  many  cafes,  as  a  medicine  to  be  very 
long  continued,  at  leaf!:,  with  the  view  in  which  it  is 
fometimes  prefcribcd.  It  is  ufeful  only  where  nature 
:s  languid,  and  her  powers  ftand  in  need  of  affiftance 
to  bring  an  ulcer  into  a  good  ftate;  it  may  then, 
in  general,  be  foon  difcontinued,  as  (hould  every 
other  means  ufed  under  the  idea  of  expediting  a 
cure.     It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  it  ever  afta.  as 

ar* 
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an  aftringent  in  this  way,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be 
often  injurious,  as  will  be  farther  explained  in  its  place. 
After  what  has  been  faid,  little  need  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  the  article  of  Purging,  unlefs  it  be  to 
make  an  apology  for  fo  egregious  a  deviation  from 
the  general,  and  moft  antient  practice  ;*  and  this  I 
am  ready  to  do  both  on  the  prefent,  and  every  other 
occafion,  when  I  fhall  be  found  ditfering  from  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  furgery  their  fludy  and  prac- 
tice much  longer,  and  to  more  advantage  than  I  have 
pretended  to. — Bur,  amicus  Plaio,  amicus  Socrates,  fed 
magis  arnica  Veritas* — To  yield  to  any  authority, 
would  here  be  criminal.  Fadls  muft,  and  will 
iland. — I  have  feen  the  practice  of  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  profeflion  both  here  and  in  PariSy  and  have 
profited  from  it;  but  in  this  inilance,  at  leaft,  ge- 
neral prefer! ption  has  failed,  and  every  man  knows 
how  tedious  is  the  cure,  and  how  frequent  the  relapfc 
of  fore  legs.  Nature  is  compelled  to  dry  up  the 
furface  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  improper  help  of  epu- 
Jotics,  reft,  abftinence  and  phylic,  rather  than  en- 
couraged to  throw  off  by  the  fore,  whatever  is  offen- 
five,  to  fill  up  the  furface  with  found  ilelh,  and  gra- 
dually to  abate  the  difcharge,  only  in  proportion  as 
that  furface  diminifhes. — This  is  the  work  of  na- 


*  See  Hippoc.  Lil.  Je  Humor.  Turner,  Sharp,  and 
Heister  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  the  laft  of  whom  more  particularly 
fldvifes  frequent  purges  to  carry  off  the  foul  humours ;  forgetting 
that  a  continued  recourfe  to  them,  will  carry  off  the  good  as  %vell 
ji6  the  bad. 
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tore. — 'Nsffwv  (puG-ii;  IxJ^og  * — art  fhould  do  no  mor^ 
than  affift  her  endeavours,  or  remove  the  obftacles  in 
her  way. — But  this  is  to  anticipate  the  fubftance  of 
the  following  fheets;  fuffice  it  to  fay  here,  that  what- 
ever virtue  the  exhibition  of  purges  may  be  judged 
to  have  in  healing  of  ulcers,  the  frequent  ufe  of 
them  certainly  does  not  difpofe  them  to  remain  fo ; 
nay  on  the  other  hand,  1  venture  to  aflert,  that  the 
long  continued  ufe  of  them  is  needlefs,  and  even 
prejudicial,  in  the  cure  itfelf,  as  is  every  other  mean 
of  lowering  the  ilrength,  and  for  the  prefent  impair- 
ing the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
^  Another  mean  in  great  repute,  both  with  former 
and  modern  praftitioners,  is  the  ufe  of  Alterative 
Medicines. — What  virtue  fome  drugs  may  poflibly 
be  pofieffed  of,  it  may  not  feem  very  modeft  to  dif- 
pute,  but  this  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  fome  me- 
dicines have  obtained  very  fine  names,  which  it  is 
well  if  they  deferve.  That  there  are  fuch,  as  with 
very  little  or  no  fenfible  operation,  may  aflift  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturse  to  make  a  falutary  change  in  the 
fyftem,  will  not  be  doubted  by  men  of  experience; 
though  there  are  certainly  very  few  medicines  that 
aft  fpecifically  on  any  difeafe,  or  induce  any  fuch 
change  in  the  blood,  as  the  term  feems  defigned  to 
imply.  There  are  cafes  and  conllitutions,  it  is  grant- 
ed, that  require  medicines  to  aflifl  the  healing  of 
woundi;,  but  in  fpecific  contagions  excepted,  we  have 
little  reafon  to  think,  there  are  any  deferving  the 


*  Hippoc.  EpUeift'  Lib,  vi.  §  5« 
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name  of  alteratives,  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  point 
jhem  out  as  adapted  to  the  ulcers  now  under  con- 
iideration,  or  that  do  any  thing  more  towards  the 
cure  of  them,  than  of  any  other  wound.  It  will  be 
fufficient  therefore,  the  general  health  be  attended 
to,  and  fuch  medicines  occafionally  dlretled,  as  are 
likely  to  promote  it,  (of  which  notice  will  prcfently  be 
taken);  if  it  be  otherwife,  I  have  been  hitherto  for- 
tunate in  not  having  found  the  necefiity  of  them, 
and  the  patient  feldom  cares  how  few  he  is  troubled 
with. 

The  reader's  attention  is  drawn  next  to  the  Diet 
to  which  fuch  patients  ought  to  be  confined ;  aiid 
here  I  muft  again  exprefs  my  diffent  from  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  which  I  would  not  do,  without  being 
thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  advance  fo  ve-ry  an  uncommon  one. 
But  it  is  apprehended  to  be  a  matter  of  very  con- 
liderable  importance. — The  diet  ought  not  to  be 
ilender,  unufually  low,  or  limited,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently recommended,*  but  juft  that  which  the  per- 
fon  ought  to  ufe  in  a  good  flate  of  health  ;  lower 
than  too  many  like  to  indulge  in,  and  rather  better 
than  fome  people  allow  themfelves ;  paying  due  at- 
tention to  cuftom  and  habit,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  to  a  proverb  become  a  fecond  nature.  The 
fafety  and  advantage  of  fuch  a  diet  will  be  parti- 


.  *  Modicus  cibus  et  aqua  omnibus  ulceiibus  condacunt.  HiP- 
poc.  DeVksriluu  See  alfo  Heisteu,  Turner,  and  more 
modern  writers  on  this  fub]?ift. 
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cularized  in  another  place,  at  prefent  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  what  is  judged  to  be  improper,  and  Ihall 
therefore  briefly  point  out  the  difadvantages  of  an 
error  in  this  refped:.  A  low^,  and  very  limited  diet, 
by  its  efFeds  in  weakening  the  conftirution,  together 
with  reft  and  purging,  tends  to  keep  up  that  indif- 
pofition  to  heal,  conftantly  obferved  in  thefe  fores ; 
and  thus  confpires  with  the  weaker  circulation  in  the 
parts,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  good  and  laudable 
pus,  fo  neceffary  to  the  cleanfing  and  filling  up  of 
every  old  ulcer.  Befides,  cures  effedled  under  fuch 
a  regimen  are  very  unlikely  to  ftand,  and  accord- 
ingly very  rarely  continue  for  any  length  of  time." 
In  many  patients,  and  efpecially  the  heedlefs,.  and 
often  abandoned  amongft  the  poor,  who  foon  return 
to  their  old  and  very  different  ftyle  of  living,  the  yet 
tender  cicatrice  is  unable  to  withftand  this  new  im- 
petus of  the  fluids,  the  confequence  of  which  muft 
be  plain  and  obvious,  without  adverting  to  other 
confiderations.  Indeed,  too  applicable  to  this  and 
other  circumftances  of  difcipline,  in  the  management 
of  fore  legs,  is  that  univerfal  maxim,  omnis  fuhlia 
hnmiitatio  per'iculofa ;  for  indeed  nature  is  abhorrent 
from  it.* — In  fhort,  if  the  cure  of  very  bad  ulcers 
on  the  lower  extremities  is  defigned  to  be  lafting, 
there  muft  be  a  greater  conformity  in  the  non-naturals. 


*  Neque  ex  multa  fame  nimia  fatietas;  nequeex  nimia  fatietate 
fames  idonea  eft. — Item,  neque  ex  nimia  labore  fubitum  otiuni, 
Tieque  ex  nimio  otio  fubitus  labor,  fine  gravi  noxa  eft.    . 

C  ELS  us,  Lih.  uca^.  3, 
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irs  they  are  called,  both  under,  and  after  the  cure, 
than  feems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  fentiment, 
or  practice  of  the  generality  of  furgeons  in  any  age. 

The  fuppofed  importance  and  neceffity  of  Rest^ 
and  an  horizontal  polition  of  the  affcdlcd  limb,  has 
long  been  zjine  qua  i:oniv\  the  cure  of  large  and  old 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  both  amongft  the  ancients  and 
moderns,*  and  though  it  may  feem  bold,  yet  it  is 
the  leading  defign  of  this  publication  to  attempt  to 
fct  it  afide,  at  leaft,  to  propofe  a  method  of  cure 
without  it,  better,  more  rational,  and  lafling.  And 
here  it  will,  doubtlefs,  be  fuppofed,  that  every  idea 
of  neceffity,  or  peculiar  indication  is  excluded,  fuch 
as  fever,  local  inflammation,  &c.  which  certainly 
demand  a  temporary  confinement ;  and  that  the  ob- 
jection is  limited  to  the  iimple  idea  of  reil  of  the 
parr,  in  order  to  facilitate,  or  perfect  the  cure.  Where- 
as, the  frequency,  I  had  almoft  faid  conftancy,  with 
vv'hich  large  and  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  are  found  to 


*  Stare  autem  ulceri  minime  conducit,  piiefertim  fi  quis  la 
crure  ulcus  habeat ;  imo  neque  federe,  neque  ambulare.  Verurr. 
otium  £t  quies  maxiiDe  conferunt.     Hippoc.  De  Ulceribus, 

See  alfo  Traitl  da  Tumeurs  et  dcs  XJlcercs,   Parls^  '759* 

*•  I  injoin  reft,  with  a  due  pofition  of  the  limb,  if  not  in  bed 
or  upon  a  conch,  lyitig  along  at  leaft  upon  fome  chair  or  ftooi. 
near  a  level  with  the  trunk  of  the  body."     Turner, 

*'  Above  all  things  reft,  and  aq  horizontal  pofition  ;  which  Isft 

circumftance  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 

tegs,  that  unkfs  the  patient  will  conform  to  it  ftri(5lly,  the  fkili 

of  the  furgeon  will  often  avail  nothuig."     Siiasp's    Surgery^ 
(lutroJuiHion)  p.  38, 
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return.  Is  greatly  owing  to  their  having  been  healed 
in  an  horizontal  polition  of  the  limb. 

Having  now  coniidered  many,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  of  the  internal  means  in  general  ufe,  together 
xvith  the  polition  of  the  affe&ed  part,  and  the  diet 
of  the  patient,  I  Ihall  proceed  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  ordinary  topical  applications,  the  more 
imm.ediate  province  of  furgery. 

And  the  firft  thing  that  demands  a  particular  notice, 
is  the  long  continued  ufe  of  Fomentations  and  PouU 
tices,  which,  however  they  may  invigorate  and  warm 
at  the  inftant,  tend  greatly  to  relax  the  open  mouths  | 
of  the  fine  vcffels,  to  deftroy  the  tone  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  and  induce  a  flabbincfs  of  the  fkin  over  the 
whole  limb;*  thus  laying  an  additional  foundation 
for  ulcers,  healed  in  this  way,  to  break  out  again. 
The  ufe  of  them  likewife  generally  obliges  the  patient 
not  only  to  reft,  but  to  keep  in  his  bed,^  that  the 
limb  may  be  preferved  conftantly  warm  ;  for  where 
this  is  not  attended  to,  little  good  can  reafonably  be 
expefted,  fince  a  common  poultice,  foon  becoming 
cold,  is  likely,  in  many  cafes,  to  produce  more  harm 
than  advantage.  What  has  been  faid,  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  relates  to  their  long  continued  ufe  ;  an  oc- 
cafional  recourfe  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cure,  and  in  fome  inftances  here- 
after to  be  fpecified,  may  be  fometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently  neceffary. 


*  See  Bell.  Part  //.  §.2.  f  Li, 

Without 
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■  Without  examining  particularl3'  the  great  variety 
of  Drejfmgs  that  have  been  in  common  ufe,  it  will 
be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  fay,  that  mere  greafy  ap- 
plications without  fonie  warm  and  iVimulating  addi- 
tion, however  proper  and  ufeful  in  fimple  ulcers 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  the  fame 
obje(5lions,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  old  fores  on 
the  legs.  For  though,  like  the  former,  they  may 
fometimes,  with  the  affiflance  of  reft  and  epulotics, 
bring  the  fkin  over  the  furface,  they  are  fure  to  leave 
the  difeafe  at  the  bottom. 

After  having  thus  ftated  fome  principal  objedions 
againft  the  ordinary  pradice,  I  am  happy  that  expe- 
rience warrants  me  in  propoiing  a  plan  of  cure  more 
certain  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  durable  than 
any  hitherto  defcribed.  Indeed,  the  fuccefs  has  been 
abundantly  greater  than  was  at  firft  expeded,  and  its 
limplicity  cannot  fail  of  recommending  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  if  it  were  pofleffed  of  only  equal 
advantages.  But  to  fave  the  trouble  and  pain  of 
confinement  and  ftritfl  regimen,  almoft  without  the 
ufe  of  internal  remedies,  which  in  general  are  not 
very  much  relilhed  by  patients  of  any  clafs,  is  furely 
an  object  highly  worthy  of  attention,-  fo  that  very 
little  need  be  added,  if  the  rationality  and  fafety  of 
the  method  can  be  made  equally  clear  with  its  cer- 
tainty and  eafe. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  two  things  are  prin- 
cipally aimed  at,  by  whatever  means  we  may  defign 
their  accomplifliment  ^  firft,  to  bring  the  fore  into 
a  good   condition  with   refpe£t  to   its   appearance, 

D  its 
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its  dlfcharge,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  patiefit;  2nJ 
then  fecondly,  to  induce  its  fuiface  to  dry  up,  or 
form  a  cicatrice.  In  order  to  thefe,  in  the  cure  of 
every  deep  uleery  it  is  neceffary  that  its  bottom  fliould 
throw  up  healthy  granulations,  and  come  up  near* 
or  quite  to  the  level  of  the  furrounding  Iktn,  unlefs 
the  ulcer  has  b-een  attended  with  great  tofs  of  fub- 
flancC;,  or  caries  of  the  bone  ;  but  fuch  incarnation 
is  here  included  in  the  firft  idea,  as  it  ufLJally 
takes  place  at  the  time,  or  very  foon  after  the 
fore  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance.  To  thefe  in- 
tefltions  a  third  may  be  added,  which  enters  pecu- 
liarly into  this  plan,  which  is  to  heal  them  by 
ftich-  means  as  fliall  be  moft  likely  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  Gomolainr. 

X 

An  ulcer  is  here  ftippofed  to  he  unattended  with 
much  topical  inflammation,  or  uncommon  pain,  and 
without  any  febriTe  diathefis  in  the  habit.  Here  the 
principal  intention  is  to  procure,  and  keep  up  a  copi- 
ous difcharge,  without  any  apprehenfion,  in  general^ 
about  the  time  it  may  continue,  or  the  effects  it  may 
produce  ;  the  former  will  not  continue  long. after  the 
ulcer  is  becomedean,  the  latter,  (it  will  be  ihewn)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  object  in  purfuit ;  at  leaff,  the 
fame  means  that  have  produced  and  kept  up  a  copious 
difcharge,  will  cleanfe  the^  foul  furface,  liberate  the 
Teffels  in  the  part,  and  occafion  a  good  appearance 
of  the  fore,  much  fooner  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  can 
therefore  produce  no  manner  of  bad  confequence.* 

the 

*  "  I  fliould  be  unjwft  if  I  did  not  remark,  that  when  thefe  ter- 
jible  fcorbusic  ukcrs  are  cured  by  this  method  (a  fuppurative  poul- 

sice) 
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The  means  of  accomplifhing  thefe  Intentions  may 
be  ranked  under  four  general  heads,  External  Appli- 
cations, Bandage,  Exercife,  Diet  and  Medicines. 
Of  the  firfl:  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  exadl,  or 
regular  arrangement ;  but  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  they  confift  of  digeflives,  deterfives,  efcharotics, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  aftringents. 

In  order  to  flate  the  advantages  which  it  has  been 
faid  may  be  expedled  from  this  plan,  it  will  be  ne- 
celTary  to  examine  the  feveral  articles  juft  now  enu- 
merated, and  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may  arife 
in  the  minds  even  of  eminent  prad;itioners,  againil 
fo  free  a  ufe  of  the  remedies  propofed  ;  efpecially  as 
fo  much  is  exped:ed  from  them,  as  to  occafion  the 
difcarding  fo  many  other  means  which  cuftom  has 
damped  with  an  almoft  facred  authority. 

The  Digeftive  in  moft  cafes  cannot  be  too  ftrone, 
if  not  produdiive  of  that  kind  of  irritation,  which. 
may  provoke  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  parts; 
nor  is  that  much  to  be  apprehended,  for  it  is  remark- 


tice)  you  may  perceive  during  the  cure,  the  patients  countenances, 
which  were  generally  of  a  fquallid  hue  before,  to  be  clearing  up 
daily  by  the  difcharge  from  the  fore,  till  they  come  to  a  perfeftly 
healthy  appearance.  And  this  being  done  without  any  internal 
medicines,  I  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim  in  all  cafes,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  patient  to  difcharge  any  peccant  matter  externally  from 
the  part,  which  nature  laid  it  on,  than  to  retraft  it  into  the  blood, 
by  bleeding,  purges,  or  other  evacuations  ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
matter  is  often  tranflated  to  the  lungs,  or  other  noble  part :  for  it 
is  a  well  known  maxim,  that  ab  extra  intus  redlre^  mahim  cji.^* 
Freke's  Art  ofHeaVmg. 

D  2,  '  able 
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able,  that  very  irritating  applications  to  thefe  uktrs 
fcarce  ever  induce  it,  efpecially,  (however  incredible 
it  may  appear)  where  exercife  is  freely  allowed  ; 
which  by  its  tendency  to  pronnote  the  difcharge,  fo 
far  counteracts  inflammation. 

The  precife  form  of  fuch  digef^ives,  it  Vv'ould  be 
thought  trifling  to  infill  upon,  as  the  Pharmacopoeise 
oi London  Siud Edinburgh  for  the  moil  part  contain  them, 
or  fuch  as  are  very  fimilar  to  them  ;  *  though  both 
pharmacoposiie  are  deficient  in  regard  to  a  fuitable 
digedive  for  tendinous  parts.  In  other  refpecls,  how- 
ever, fome  one  of  the  more  adive  among  thefe  pre- 
fcribed  formulae,  will  in  a  very  few  days  produce  a 
fine  furface  on  an  old,  and  very  painful  fore,  and 
wi-th  the  afTiftance  of  exercife,  a  good  diet,  and  pro- 
per roller,  will  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  without 
any  other  means,  cffed:  a  fpeedy  and  lafling  cure  ; 
though  the  patient  Ihould  have  been  fubjed:  to  fore 
legs  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  eafy  a  month 
together,  after  having  been  repeatedly  healed  io  the 
ordinary  way. 


*  It  may  be  ufeful,  however,  juft  to  fay,  that  the  Unguent, 
Bafil.  nigr.  of  the  Lofuion  Pharmacop.  as  a  digeftive  for  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  is  as  much  preferable  to  the  Bafil.  flav.  as  that 
would  be  to  the  Ung.  album.  And  I  mention  this,  and  have  alfo, 
in  the  prefent  edition,  taken  notice  of  other  applications  I  have 
found  uftful,  in  confcquence  of  being  informed,  that  gentlemen 
who  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  with  very  good  fuccefs,  have 
been  at  great  pains  in  making  experiments  in  regard  to  topicals, 
before  they  could  be  fatisfied  what  might  bcft  correfpond  with  the 
hints  I  had  formerly  given, 

I  can 
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I  can  forefee  no  formal  objection  to  be  made 
againft  any  of  thefe  digeftive,  or  deterfive  ointments. 
Such  made  of  the  warmer  gums,  balfams  and  oils, 
have  always  been  in  ufe  among  furgeons ;  and  if  I 
have  intimated,  as  I  mean  to  do,  thai  they  cannot  be 
too  powerful  (if  calculated  to  promote  digeftion,  and 
induce  firm  and  florid  granulations},  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  longer  continued  than  is  commonly 
done,  it  is  on  account  of  the  more  inert  ftate,  and 
weaker  circulation  obferved  in  thefe  parts,  and  their 
difpofition  to  break  out  again  into  a  fore,  if  preci- 
pitately healed.  It  is  to  prevent  this,  that  the 
difcharge  is  dire(fted  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
nature  Ihall  be  difpofed  to  it,  inflead  of  having  earl}'' 
recourfe  to  drying,  or  healing  applications,  as  they 
are  called,  in  order  to  haften  the  cure  ;  and  for  which, 
jn  the  greatefl:  number  of  cafes,  there  will  be  found 
little  occafion  on  this  plan. 

But  to  pafs  on  to  things  more  liable  to  objedlion, 
fuch  as  very  ftimulating,  and  corrofive  applications. 
Here,  I  wilh  firft  of  all  to  obviate  in  part  the  force 
of  a  principal  obje(5tion,  that  they  occafion  pain, 
(which,  however,  they  often  remove,)'^  by  obfcrving, 
that  fuph  applications  are  to  be  ufed  only  now  and 
then  ;  and  I  can  aflert,  that  although  they  are  to  be 
applied  in  confiderable  quantity,  they  will  not  excite 
half  fo  much  pain  as  might  be  apprehended;    as 


*  See  Wiseman,  Oh  Ulcers  'vjlth  Pain.   Chap,  i<v.  Ohferv.  z* 
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they  are  ufed  chiefly  to  fores  in  a  certain  ftate,  which 
will  very  well  endure  them,  and  are  rendered  very 
'tolerable  at  the  worfl,  by  means  of  that  exercife  fo 
continually  inculcated.  For  I  am  conftantly  told  by 
patients  to  whom  they  have  been  the  molt  freely 
vfed,  that  walking  always  mitigates  the. pain,  which 
acxordingly  is  fevereil  in  bed,  at  whatever  time  of 
the  day  they  have  been  applied.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit 
afferting,  that  filling  a  fore  with  mcrcur.  corrof. 
ruber,  affords  very  little  more  pain,  than  mode- 
rately fprinklingit  on  the  part ;  befides  which,  we  are 
to  confider  that  one  drefiing  in  this  manner  fre- 
quently fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  many  repetitions  of 
it,  in  a  more  moderate  way. 

Another  objection  may  arife  from  the  ftimulus, 
fuch  applications  will  occafion,  endangering  inflam- 
mation, and  rendering  an  ill-conditioned  fore  flill 
more  obflinate,  by  producing  a  Iharp  and  ichorous 
difcharge  more  abundantly  corrofive.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  a  few  cafes,  of  which  I  fball  fpeak  in 
their  proper  place,  but  In  a  general  way,  fadts  prove 
diredliy  the  contrary ;  fores  on  the  legs  require 
a  ftimulus,  *  and  it  has  been  faid,  are  not  eafily 
provoked  to  inflammation.  I  have  applied  the 
red  precipitate  to  fores  exquifitely  tender  and  painful, 
difcharglng  nothing  but  a  thin  ichor,  which  has  co- 
vered the  furrounding  fkin  with  heated  pimples,  and 

*  Wiseman  obfeives,  that  "applications  to  thefe  ulcers  ought 
to  have  a  temperate  hear  ;  and  whatever  objeftions"  (fays  he) 
"  may  be  made  againft  even  cauftic  applications,  where  milder 
ones  take  no  place,  we  proceed  to  the  llroager." 

fm.ali 
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fmall  ulcers,  and  that  after  trying  lenient  applications 
to  no  purpofe ;  the  precipitate  has  immediately  chan- 
ged the  appearance  and  difcharge  of  the  fores,  the 
furrounding  ikin  has  loft  its  unpleafant  afpe<5t,  the 
pain  has  been  removed,  and  the  ulcer,  when  fmall, 
been  nearly  filled  up  in  a  few  days. 

Befides  objedtions  taken  from  the  pain,  and  other 
effedts  of  fuch  evident  flimuli,  it  may  be  farther  re- 
marked againll  the  quantity  and  manner,  in  which 
fuch  applications  are  ufed,  as  well  as  the  intention 
icfelf,  that  large  furfaces,  being  thus  repeatedly  and 
rudely  deftroyed,  and  even  deep  floughs  produced 
in  fome  of  them,  is  a  very  inelegant  mode  of  dreffing 
an  ulcer,  and  has  more  appearance  of  the  farrier, 
than  the  furgeon.  I  Ihall  not  on  this  occalion  ilay 
to  compare  it  with  the  adiual  cautery,  very  frequent- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  not  altogether  laid 
afide  by  the  latter,  but  refting  fatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dent advantages  ariiing  from  the  means  recommended, 
muft  urge  the  neceffity  of  maintaing,  in  many  cafes, 
a  new  furface  ,-  without  which,  though  the  ulcer  may 
fometimes  heal  up,  under  ftridl  regimen  and  reft,  it 
will  moft  probably  break  out  again  when  the  patienC 
^•eturns  to  his  ufual  diet  and  exerclfe. 

Befide  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  de- 
fence of  fuch  applications  as  create  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary irritation,  or  feem  difpofed  to  increafe  pain  in 
the  ulcer,  there  are  not  wanting  obvious  fadls  to  fup- 
port  them;  it  being  univerfally  acknowledged  there 
gtie  many  cafes,  even  where  a  kind  of  fpurious  in- 
P  4  liammation 
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fiammatlon*  attends,  in  which  they  prove  tnore 
fpeedily  ufeful  than  any  other  applications.  I  might 
particularly  inftance  the  fmall  ulcers  on  the  gums, 
and  inlide  of  the  lips,  faid  to  arife  from  an  affection 
of  the  flomach,  which  are  generally  cured  in  a 
few  days,  by  a  little  burnt  allum,  a  flight  touph  with 
the  lunar  cauftic,  or  a  drop  of  fpirit  of  fea^falt. 
Whereas,  holding  warm  milk,  or  any  other  lenitive, 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  mouth,  and  frequehtly 
repeated,  though  foft  and  pleafant  to  their  tender  fur- 
face,  offended  even  with  the  flroke  of  the  tongue, 
would  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  heal  them.  So 
alfo  the  true  fcurvy  on  thefe  parts,  will  bear,  by  de- 
grees, the  undiluted  fpirit  of  falt,-j~  and  is  cured  by 
it,  when  bland  applications  would  increafe  the 
complaint.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  fome  Ariall 
ulcers  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  (and  even 
gfTediions  of  the  eye-lidsj   which  are   apt  to  furnilli 


*  I  have  made  ufe  of  this  term  from  a  ccnvidion,  that  there  are 
frequent  appearances  of  inflammation,  as  to  colour  and  heat,  where 
the  ad'ticn  of  the  parrs  afFedted  is  very  dilfimular  to  that  always  met 
wirh  in  true  inflammation.  Of  this  fpurious  kind  may  be  ranked 
Eiyfipela?,  the  treatment  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  ought  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  true  phlegmon — But  the 
fubje6t  is  not  proper  for  farther  difcuflion  in  this  place,  and  would 
lead  me  too  far  ;  though  it  may  be  necefTary  the  reader  fliould 
keep  the  diflindion  in  view,  in  regard  to  various  paffages,  as  well 
as  the  practice  frequently  inculcated,  in  the  following  pages. 

f  See  Van  Swieten's  Comment,  on  Boer^aave,  andLiwD, 
Gn  the  Scxtrvy. 
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an  almoft  caulllc  difcharge,  and  are  therefore  intole- 
rably painful,  and  difficult  of  cure  under  lenient  appli- 
cations, are  frequently  dried  up  in  a  very  Ihort  time, 
by  a  fevy  flight  touches  of  the  lunar  caufti^^  which 
by  deftroying  fome  little  inflamed  gland,  removes 
the  fource  of  the  evil  at  once. 

In  regard  to  the  bracing,  or  aflringent  applications 
I  have  mentioned,  the  propriety  of  them  will  appear 
befl  in  their  proper  place.  It  will  only  be  necelTary 
at  prefent  to  remark,  that  thefe  aftringents  are  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  in  common  ufe,  both  becaufe  they 
do  not  leave  a  drynefs  on  the  fkin,  and  becaufe  they 
are  of  a  very  deterfive  nature  ;  neither  are  they  made 
of  fuch  a  llrength  as  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge,  but 
rather  to  brace  the  furface  of  fome  particular  ulcers  : 
befides,  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  cpnftant,  and  is  feldom 
long  continued. 

I  COME  next  to  the  fubjed:  of  Bandage. — It  may 
be  an  empirical,  but  is  no  bad  argument,  when  the 
integrity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker  are  not 
fufpeded,  to  fay,  that  fadVs  are  flronger  than  rea- 
foning;  they  are  flubborn  things  even  to  a  proverb, 
and  they  fpcak  in  favour  of  very  tight  bandage,  I 
have  applied  it  to  the  corpulent,  heavy  and  inactive, 
to  the  young  of  an  inflammatory  habit,  to  the  aged, 
to  the  pale  and  leucophlegmatic^  nor  have  ever  re- 
pented the  ufe  of  it  when  accompanied  with  exercife; 
which  every  one  v^ill  fee,  has  fome  tendency  to  coun- 
teract the  pollible  ill  effedts  of  fuch  applications  to 
the  extremities.  It  is  true,  we  have  known  tight 
rolling  and  the  laced-flocking  prove  hurtful  to  fome 

people. 
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people,  when  applied  to  large,  hard  fwellings  of  the 
leg  with  varicofe  veins,  and  have  been  repeatedly  foK 
lowed  by  fuch  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  as  have 
made  it  neceffary  to  lay  them  afide,  though  the  limb 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  ufe.  But  this 
difadvantage  does  not  always  take  place  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  the  objedlion  is  greatly,  if  not  totally  re- 
moved, as  I  have  had  the  clearefl  proofs,  when  there 
js  a  fore  on  the  leg;  the  difcharge  from  which,  cannot 
but  tend  to  obviate  all  the  apprehended  ill-confe- 
quences  ;*  and  vvhilil:  that  is,  on  this  plan,  encou- 
raged 


*  See  WisEMAM.'s  Surgery,  £ook  U.    Chap.  4.  Ohfer-v,  i. 

Although  for  very  obvious  reafons,  f  I  have  been  unwilling  ta 
adduce  any  cafes  of  my  ovirn,  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  tollowing  is  fo  fully  in  point,  in  regard  to  the 
difference  made  by  the  prefence  of  a  fore,  where  tight  bandage  is 
ufedin  difeafed  and  difordered  limbs,  as  well  as  refptding  the  fafety 
of  healing  up  fome  ulcers  in  very  fufpicious  habits  of  body,  that  % 
l)ave  been  prevailed  upon,  in  this  inliance,  to  wave  my  prejudices 
againd  introducing  cafes  on  difputable  points.  To  avoid  breaking 
in  upon  the  fabjeif,  however,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  note,  that  the 
reader  may  pafs  it  over  if  he  pleafes. — A  young  woman,  whofe  mor 
ther  had  been  afflifted  with  a  painful  tumor  and  hardnefs  of  the 
leg,  a  fclrrhus  in  the  bread,  and  afterwards  died  of  a  cancer  in  her 
mouth  ;  had  herfelf  a  iimilar  complaint  of  the  leg  from  the  age  of 
eight  years.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  menfes,  this  became 
more  painful  and  enlarged,  and  foon  after,  confined  her  for  fome 
time  to  her  bed  ;  it  was  then  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  ftie  was 
let  blood   and   purged,    which  took  off  the  inflammation,   but  the 

hardnefii 
■f  Aut  famain  fequere,  aut  libi  convenientia  finge, 
Scrlptor- —  Horace,  de  Aric  Poeiica^ 
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raged  by  digeftives  and  exercife,  it  will  abate  only  m 
proportion  as  the  ulcer  diminifhes  in  fize  ;  which,  as 
will  be  fhevvn  prefently,  is  permitted,  rather  than 
compelled  to  dry  up. 

Befides 


hardnefs  and  tumour  remained  as  before.  A  linen  roller,  and  af- 
terwards a  laced-ilocking  were  applied,  which  kept  it  eafy  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  her  ftomach  being  afFedted,  flie  was 
obliged  to  lay  them  afide.  In  a  ihort  time,  the  leg  became  pain- 
ful again,  but  did  not  infl-me  for  feme  years  j  when  ftie  was  again 
confined,  and  treated  as  before,  but  never  got  rid  of  the  hardnefs 
and  fwelling,  nor  was  ever  long  together  perfedly  free  from  the 
pain. — She  was  always  ealier  after  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  in 
jnoft  pain  about  the  return  of  that  period. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  flie  married,  and  foon  becoming 
pregnant,  her  flomach  was  much  indifpofed,  and  fhe  fufFered  in  that 
way  for  feveral  weeks.  During  this  time,  her  leg  became  abun- 
dantly better,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  abated,  and  flie  could  bear  to 
prefs,  and  beat  it  with  her  hand,  in  a  way  flie  had  never  before 
dared  to  attempt.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  geflation, 
her  ftomach  complaints  confiderably  abated,  and  her  leg  became 
inilantly  painful ;  and  in  two  days  was  very  hard  and  enlarged,  was 
confiderably  inflamed,  and  had  a  little  oozing  from  under  the  Ikin. 
At  this  time  I  was  confulted,  and  was  informed  that  her  fituation 
in  life  would  not  allow  her  to  reft,  or  keep  the  leg  long  together 
in  a  horizontal  pofition. 

Upon  confidering  the  whole  of  her  cafe,  it  appeared  very  pru- 
dent to  prevent  complete  ulceration,  but  (as  fhe  could  not  keep 
the  part  fupported)  I  was  fearful  I  could  not  prevent  it ;  though 
had  her  habit  of  body  been  different,  I  fhould  have  had  no  fears 
about  treating  the  fore  like  other  inflamed  ulcers  on  the  leg,  when- 
ever the  fkin  fliould  compleatly  give  way.  I  therefore  did  what  I 
could  to  prevent  the  farther  cracking  of  the  fkin  ;  but  without 
abfolute  refl,  this  was  fcarcely  to  be  expetSed,  nor  is  it  certain,, 

even 
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Bcfidcs  thefe  things,  the  kind  of  roller  Is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  thinneft  Welch 
fiannelj  not  thicker  than  coarfe  linen,  with  advantages 
DO  linen  can  have;  it  not  only  being  fofter,  fitting 

eafier, 


even  that  could  have  prevented  it.  It  accordingly  gradually  be- 
canne  fore,  and  was  painful  to  the  highefl  degree,  fo  that  flie 
Citen  fat  fcreaming  out  aloud  for  hours  together,  unable  to  put 
her  foot  to  the  ground,  though  the  foot  was  drefTed  only  with 
ceratum  alb.  or  a  faturniiie  cerate,  and  fometimes  with  different 
kinds  of  poultices  ;  and  fhe  kept  the  limb  as  quiet  as  her  fituatioa 
would  allow  of. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  better,  I  determined  to  try  rpy  own 
method,  being  fatisfied  that  tumid  legs  will  often  bear  rolling 
when  affefted  with  ulcers,  though  they  would  never  endure  it  be- 
fore. I  dreffed  it  with  a  powerful  digeftive,  and  rolled  it  up  mo- 
cierately  tight,  thouglf  it  was  fwelled  to  a  greater  fize  than  any 
leg  I  ever  faw  ;  nctwithflanding  it  had,  forfome  time,  been  refted 
great  part  of  the  day  on  a  chair.  It  had  broken  into  a  fmall, 
foul  fore,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
red  fle(h,  and  the  fkin  was  difcoloured  half  round  the  leg,  which 
vas  exceedingly  varicofe  ;  it  difcharged  a  fcalding  ichor,  that  de- 
flroyed  the  fkin  wherever  it  ran,  increafing  the  fize  ©f  the  fore^ 
and  was  getting  daily  more  painful. 

Having  drefied  it  as  above-mentioned,  flie  was  now  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  walk,  and  became  eafier  from  the  hour  the 
roller  was  applied,  which  continued  to  agree  perfedly  well.  The 
leg  remained  pretty  eafy  throughout  the  cure,  except  for  fome  time 
after  it  was  dreffed,  when  fharper  applications  had  been  ufed,  but 
continued  to  fpread  till  the  ulcer  became  clean,  and  a  copious  dif- 
charge  wns  produced  ;  which  did  not  exceed  ftven  or  eight  days 
at  the  mod.  After  this,  it  was  no  longer  painful,  difcharged 
laudable  pus,  and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  began  to  heal  very 
kindly,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till,  if  was  perfedly  well. 

Like 
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cafier,  and  making  no  plaits  on  the  fliin,  but  is  elallic 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree.  This  is  greatly  increafed 
by  its  being  torn  acrofs,  and  fevved  together  fclvage- 
wife,    (the  hard  felvage-thread  being  lirft  cut  off) 

whereby- 


Like  many  other  ulcers,  when  the  patient  is  permitted  to  walk, 
it  was  always  moft  painful  in  the  night,  for  which  reafon,  file  was 
obliged  to  take  occafionally  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain  of  extra<3:um 
thebaicum  at  going  to  reft  ;  which  was  fuflicient  to  quiet  the  pain, 
and  feemed  to  produce  a  very  good  efte£t  on  the  fore.  At  the 
time  this  v/as  the  moft  painful,  file  was  not  only  permitted,  buC 
compelled  to  walk  out,  and  always  came  home  eafier,  though  (lie 
often  walked  farther  than  file  had  been  able  to  do  at  a  time  for  a 
cumber  of  years  ;  yet  the  leg  never  fwelled,  but  evidently  grew 
fofter  by  the  exercife.  In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of 
others  I  may  afterwards  fpecify,  the  application  of  precipitate, 
though  it  fometimes  gave  great  pain  for  an  hour  or  two,  proved 
an  occafion  of  fpcedier  eafe  on  the  v/hole,  as  it  deflroyed  the  fou! 
furface,  produced  a  laudable  difcharge,  and  brought  the  fore  into 
a  defirable  itate  much  fooner  than  it  could  othervvife  have  been» 
When  this  application  was  made  ufe  cf,  the  ulcer  difcharged  a 
cauftic  fanies,  that  corroded  wherever  it  ran,  and  the  furface  was 
fo  fenfible,  that  the  patient  could  not  endure  the  flighteft  touck 
of  an  armed  probe,  to  wipe  off  the  matter.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  in  getting  well,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  of  the  limb  fub- 
fiding  as  foon  as  a  copious  fuppuration  took  place;  and  before  the 
ulcer  was  healed,  the  leg  was,  I  believe,  quite  as  fmall  as  the 
other,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  fmce,  though  there  was  no  re- 
markable return  of  the  licknefs,  and  fhe  has  now  !ain-in  above  a 
twelve-month.  Neither  did  geftarion  affjrd  any  impediment  to 
the  cure,  nor  have  I  in  all  the  cafes  I  have  met  with,  ever  taken 
notice  of  fuch  aneS'ed,  though  fome  gentlemen  or  charafter  have, 

and 
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whereby  the  roller  Is  made  to  yield  to  every  motion, 
and  varying  fhape  of  the  limb,  and  admits  of,  and 
affifls  the  patient  fo  much  in  walking,  that  I  have 
known  perfons  with  fuch  painful  fores  as  prevented 
their  flanding  upright,  find  immediate  relief  in  this 
refpedt,  and  be  able  to  walk  with  comfort,  from  the 
iirft  hour  they  were  put  on.  To  this  fadt  numbers 
can  teilify,  and  it  is  from  experience  I  can  fay,  it 
will  be  found  on  fmall  improvement  in  rollers  for  the 
legs,  that  flannel  is  fubftituted  for  linen,  and  that 
they  are  made  up  in  the  manner  here  recommended. 
I  ihould  neither  fpeak  with  fuch  confidence,  nor  en- 
large as  Ihave  done  about  trifles,  having  feen  enough 
to  prevent  my  depending  on  a  few  fortunate  cafes,  or 
venturing  to  publifli  my  thoughts  to  the  world,  as 
containing  any  improvement,  if  not  fufEciently  fup- 
ported  by  fadis,  or  if  there  were  any  room  left  to 
doubt,  upon  what  fuch  favourable  events  had  turn- 
ed— Perhaps  thefe,  and  other  advantages  -j^  of  this 
bandage,  may  be  explained  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples. 

'  I.  The  moving  foft  parts  are  not  only  kept  warm, 
but  receive  a  confiderabie  and  conllant  fupport,  and 


and  much  has  been  obferved  by  authors  on  this  head. — "  7//^- 
fregnantibus  tiLerum  curatio difficil'n^ propter  rcttntionemfuperJiuitaUtPS 
earum^  propterea  quod  ipfarwu  menjirua  retinentur,  ' 

AviCENNA,  de  Ulceribus,  Lih.  zV« 
This  perfon  has  fince  the  former  edition  of  this  tra£l  lain-in  a 
fecond  time,  and  has  enjoyed  good  health,  the  leg  alfo  continuing 
perfeftly  well. 

■j-  See  page  77.     Note, 

their 
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theli*  a<ftion  is  reftdered  more  general  and  regular  :  wc' 
may  even  fuppofe  that  feme  part  of  the  cfTcds  of 
adioh,  is  transferred  upon  the   bandage,  or  its  ope- 
ration fo  modulated,  that  it  is  not  wholly  exerted  on 
the  Ikin. 

IL  The  blood  and  lymph  are  determined  to  a  more 
equable  circulation. 

IIL  The  growth  of  fungus  is  confiderably  re- 
flrained,  and  callous  edges  are  prevented,  or  re- 
moved. 

IV.  The  furrounding  fkin  is  brought  forward  on 
the  fore,  and  the  feveral  parts  are  brought  into  con- 
tact J  and  confequentjy,  a  lodgment  of  matter  is  lefs 
likely  to  take  place. 

V.  Compreflion  warms,  fuftains,  ftrengthens ;  and 
by  repelling  from  the  adjacent  tumid  parts,  derives 
from  the  fyftem  greater  powers  of  healing,  to  the  feat 
of  the  ulcer. 

VL  The  compreffion  difpofes  the  fore  to  heal  more 
fmoothly ;  and  thefe  advantages  which  are  very  con- 
liderable,  .are  increafed,  as  hinted  before,  by  the 
free  ufe  of  the  limb, 

.  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this  head,  becaufe  this, 
as  a  general  pradllce,  is  fo  much  out  of  failiion, 
though  once  in  great  eileem  with  eminent  furgeons, 
and  particularly  IVifeman,  whofe  contrivance  the 
laced-ftocking  feems  to  have  been.  The  antients, 
indeed,  made  ufe  of  rollers  much  oftener  than  we 
do,  and  apparently  to  confiderable  advantage,  but 
they  fpeak  of  them  only  as  retentive  bandages,  or 
for  bringing  divided  parts  into  contact,  and  to  affift 

the 
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the  more  fpeedy  doling  up  of  deep  ulcers  after  a 
proper  digeftion ;  or  at  the  moft,  as  expulfive,  to 
prevent  fluxion  to  a  part ;  but  their  bandages  were 
but  ill-Galculated  to  anfwer  the  end,  and  were  never 
applied  fo  tight  as  Wlfeman  recommended,  nor  with 
particular  reference  to  the  legs.  JVifeman  himfelf, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  underftood  all  the 
advantages  he  received  from  the  ufe  of  his  laced- 
ftocking,  as  he  feems  apprehenfive  that  the  cure  of 
ulcers  on  the  legs  obtained  by  this  means,  were  lefs 
likely  to  ftand,  than  thofe  efFefled  without  it.  He 
appears,  therefore,  frequently  to  have  recommended 
the  flocking  and  rollers  on  the  fame  principle  with 
reft,  and  an  horizontal  poiition  of  the  limb,  to  pre- 
vent what  is  termed  a  defcent  of  humours  to  the  fore, 
and  the  cpdematous  fwelling  that  often  accompanies 
thefe  ulcers.  But  his  reafoning  was  certainly  not  fo 
good  as  his  practice,  and  had  his  bandage  eifefted  no- 
thing beyond  his  intentions,  his  fuccefs  had  been 
much  lefs  than  it  was.  The  roller  has  many  other 
ufes  befides  counterafting  the  difpolitjon  to  cEdema, 
(to  which  the  lower  extremities  are  peculiarly  liable), 
and  one  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  notice  in  this  place, 
arifing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  filling  up  of 
every  deep  ulcer  is  effeded.  To  this  end,  there 
is  not  only  a  trifling  elongation  of  the  capillary  vef- 
fels  in  the  wound,  but  the  parts  contiguous  to  the 
ulcer  are  found  to  wafle,  or  diminifli  confiderably  ; 
infomuch   that  Mejfrs.   Fabre    and   Louis,^  eminent 

*  Memoires  de  V Academ'ie  de  Chirurgie^  Vol,  inj, 

furgeons 
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Turgeons  in  Paris,  attribute  the  whole  of  this  proccfs 
to  what  they  call  un  nffaifement^  or  a  walling  away  of 
the  extremities  of  thefe  capillary  veffels.  This,  in- 
deed, is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  cafe,*  though 
it  is  principally  hereby,  that  the  cicatrice  in  deep 
ulcers  approaches  the  level  of  the  furrounding  parts, 
when  fuch  wounds  are  perfcdily  healed  ;  and  this, 
(as  hath  been  mentioned  already)  ought  to  be  the 
cafe  in  newly  healed  ulcers  ;  and  when  it  is  not,  the 
cure  in  general  is  not  very  likely  to  {land. 

As  this  is  a  circumftance  evident  to  every  atten- 
tive pradlitioner,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  fome  furprize,  that  rollers  are  not  more  fre- 
quently ufed  than  they  are,  and  a  greater  compreflion 
made  by  them,  not  only  for  fores  on  the  leg,  but 
alfo  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  it  is  probable 
they  would  not  a  little  contribute  to  their  cure. 

There  is  only  one  inftance,  however,  that  I  know 
of  (common  incifed  wounds  excepted)  in  which  this 
practice  has  been  much  attended  to,  which  is  that  of 
the  venereal  buboe;  though  even  in  this,  the  prad:ice 
has  not  been  general.  But  Mr.  Bromfeild,  I  know, 
has  conflantly  had  recourfe  to  it  for  that  ill-condi- 
tioned fore,  which  it  is  well  known  is  frequently  very 
troublefome  to  heal,  after  the  venereal  virus  has  been 
deftroyed.    Such,  however,  after  refifiing  a  variety  of 

*  That  there  is  a  power  of  extenfion  or  developement  in  ths^ 
vefTels  of  a  wounded  parr,  is  evident  from  the  Vaft  fungus  that 
will  fhoot  up  in  fome  ilUconditioned  fores,  and  in  various  ex- 
creicencts,  which  are  faraiilisd  both  with  blood-velfcls  and 
nerves. 

E  dreflin^S 
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dreilings  and  alterative  medicines,  have  been  prc- 
fently  healed  upon  the  application  of  a  very  tight 
bandage;  for  which  information, ^vvhen  I  firfl  began 
bufinefs,  as  well  as  many  avfts  of  kindnefs,  I  am  in- 
debted to  that  gentleman,  to  whom  the  public  well 
knows  its  obligations  in  matters  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Upon  this  head,  I  am  much  /indebted  to  the  inge- 
nious author  of  a  Treatife  upon  Ulcers  before-men- 
mentioned,  *  whofe  reafoning  long  ago  perfed:ly  fa- 
tisficd  me,  as  to  the  fafety  and  advantages  of  tight 
bandage,  and  determined  me  boldly  to  pulh  the  expe- 
riment, till  I  fliould  find  reafon  to  change  my  opinion; 
which  this  publication  Is  proof  enough  I  have  not 
done.  But  the  laced-ftocking  fo  much  recommended 
by  JVifeman,  falls  far  fliort  of  this  double  intention, 
and  is  every  way  Inferior  to  the  flannel  roller,  which 
lies  much  fmoother,  tighter,  and 'makes  a  much  more 
even,  pleafant,  and  fteady  compreffion,  than  can  be 
made  by  any  other  contrivance,  -f-     By  this  means,  as 

It 


*  Bell,  Part  il.  §  2.  See  alfo  Clare,  0«  Al)ice(p-3, 
\  WisKMAN,  Indeed,  ahnoll:  every  where  prefers  the  laced-ftock- 
ing to  the  roller,  giving  [or  a  reafon  that  the  roller  makes  a  lefs 
uniform  preffure,  and  even  bruifes  the  parts  :  but  however  this 
may  be  v^ith  a  linen  bandage,  no  laced- (locking  can  be  fo  fmooth, 
firm,  or  fo  pleafant  as  a  flannel  roller.  The  great  advantages  of 
which  are  now  fo  evident  to  me,  that  however  necelfary  fiirceons 
may  think  reft  to  be  in  fomc  very  bad  cafes,  however  attached  to 
particular  diet  or  dreflings,  or  prejudiced  againft  any  part  of  this 
work;  I  would,  entirely  upon  principle,  importune  them  to  add 

to 
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It  has  been  faid,  the  growing  flefli  in  a  healing 
wound,  is  eafily  kept  within  bounds,  and  that  trou- 
blefome  luxuriance  is  prevented,  of  which  a  more 
moderate  degree  is  always  required  ;  and  for  the  want 
of  which,  it  will  be  fhewn,  fores  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities do  not  heal  fo  readily  as  on  mofl  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

As  fomuch  isexpedtcd  from  rolling.  It  will  readily 
be  prefumed,  fome  care  is  required  in  doing  ir,  and, 
indeed,  the  application  of  bandage  is  no  contemptible 
branch  of  the  profellion  ;  for  though  1  do  not  mean 
ro  hint,  that  fo  much  judgment  or  memory  is  requi- 
fite  for  rolling  up  a  leg,  as  In  the  application  of 
bandage  to  many  other  parts,  yet  great  attention  is 
neceflary.  The  roller  mud  make  a  due  preflTure  on 
every  part,  or  fome  finus  may  unexpedVedly  be 
formed  ;  but  of  this  there  is  not  the  leaft  danger,  if  it 
be  applied  with  care,  and  the  proper  diredtions  ob- 
ferved,  though  it  be  drawn  ever  fo  tight ;  neither  will 
it  leave  fo  much  rifing  on  the  fkin  as  a  linen  one, 
which  alfo  will  give  confiderable  pain  if  the  patient 
be  permitted  to  walk.  The  warmth  likev/ife  which 
the  flannel  communicates  to  the  limb,  efpecially  in 


to  all  thefe,  the  conftant  ufe  of  a  flannel  roller,  and  can  alTure 
them  of  far  greater  fuccefs  than  they  have  ever  had,  in  every  ulcer 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Its  advantages,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  fuch  cafes,  for  I  may  venture  to  afTert  from  farther  ex- 
perience of  its  utility,  that  a  flannel  roller  is  greatly  preferable  to 
a  linen  one,  in  almoil:  every  cafe  where  a  roller  is  had  recoorfe  to, 
and  particularly  after  amputations ;  efpecially  in  the  improved 
method,  as  Mr.  Allanfon\  may  now  juflly  be  ilyled. 

E  2  cold 
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cold  weather,  has  long-appeared  to  me  a  niatterof 
Very  confiderabie  advantage.* 

The  manner  of  applying  it,  it  has  been  faid,  re- 
quires nothing  but  care.  Every  one  knows  that  tight 
bandage  fhould  begin  at  fome  diilance  below,  and  be 
carried  fome  way  above  the  parts  it  is  chiefly  defigned 
to  comprefs  ;  otherwife,  the  matter  attempting  to  ifTue 
from  the  ulcer,  being  confined  by  the  tight  prelTure 
upon  it,  will  force  a  paffage  wherever  it  finds  a  lefs- 
refiflance,  and  thus  convert  a  limpie  ulcer  into  a 
fiftulous  fore* 

But  for  ulcers  on  the  legs,  efpecially  where  exer- 
cife  is  allowed,  this  rule  fhould  be  confiderably  ex- 
tended, and  the  bandage  (which  ought  to  be  about 
four  inches  wide)  fhould  begin  as  far  below,  and 
be  carried  as  much  above  the  affed:ed  part  as  the  limb 
will  allow  of.  To  this  end,  it  fhould  commence  at 
the  extremity  of  the  foot,  where  it  fhould  be  drawn 
very  tight,  (the  end-  of  the  roller  firft  crofling  the 
inflep)  and  after  being  brought  two  or  three  times  over 
the  ancle,  fhould  afcend  fpirally  (the  edge  of  one 
turn  of  the  roller  being  not  more  than  about  an  inch 
from  another)  till  it  rifes  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Here 
the  ftridiure  ought  to  be  lefs,  to  permit  a  free  aftion 
of  the  mufcles,  and  the  turns  therefore  be  fomewhat 
more  diftant  ;  in  which  manner  it  muft  be  continued 
up  to  the  knee  :  above  this  part  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  carry  it,   though  recommended   by  con- 


*  See  Bell,  O/^  Ulcers.  Part  ii.  §.2. 

fiderable 
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fidcrable  authority,  *  and  that  for  mod  obvious  rca^ 
fons,  where  cxercife  is  both  permitted  and  injoined. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  head,  from  th^ 
great  confequence  I  know  it  to  be  of,  and  hope  it 
will  not  on  this  account  be  imagined  that  I  affCdl  any 
particular  art  in  the  performance.  Every  furgeon 
well  knows  of  how  much  confequence  it  is,  that 
rollers  be  properly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they 
are  deflgncd,  and  how  much  trouble  may  arife  from 
great  compreffion  being  made  above  or  below  the 
prccife  part,  for  which  fuch  compreflion  was  employ- 
ed :  all  fuch  are  capable  of  doing  it  well,  if  they  will 
do  it  with  care,  which  is  the  thing  I  mean  to  inculcate; 
as  bthisrwire,  the  patient  whofe  leg  is  rolled  tight,  will 
fuffer  great  pain,  and  the  furgeon  be  long  difappoint- 
ed  in  the  cure.  However  trifling  thefe  directions 
may  appear,  experience  will  prove  them  to  be  other- 
wife — A  very  modera!te  fliareof  knowledge  of  thefirfl 
principles  of  fcience,  were  fufficient  to  guard  me 
from  infifting  on  trifles ;  upon  which  the  art  of  heal- 
ing will  never  depend.  But  as  there  are  many 
young  men  always  in  London,  who  come  profefledly 
to  learn,  and  fome  of  them  with  very  little  previous 
education  in  furgery,  for  fuch  at  leafl,  more  parti- 
cular diredfions  may  not  be  wholly  unneceffary. 

With  regard  to  Exercise,  it  may  poflibly  be 
fald,  that  this  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  (even  with- 
out the  prefence  of  fever,  or  topical  inflammation) 

*■'"■' 

*  Medical  Ohferv:  and  Iriq.  Vol,  /=f , 

E  %  can  not 
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cannot  fail  to  produce,  or  increafe  pain,  efpecially 
where  flimiilating  applications  are  uled.  And  that 
in  all  cafes,  Cthough  no  pain  or  inflammation  fliould 
follow)  it  muft  have  a  natural  tendency  to  retard  the 
cure,  if  not  entirely  to  hinder  it,  both  by  difturbing 
the  tender  granulations  as  they  rife  on  the  fore,  and 
preventing  that  procefs  of  nature  by  which  they  dry 
on  the  furface,  and  produce  a  cicatrice. 

Of  this  fome  notice  has  been  taken  already,  as  far 
as  pain  is  concerned,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  ex- 
ercife  frequently  removes  it.  In  other  refped:s, 
though  fuch  reafoning  may  be  very  jufl,  as  it  regards 
many  wounds  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  has  not 
a  like  application  to  old  fores  on  the  legs ;  where  a 
more  than  ordinary  flimulus  is  required.  The  latter 
are  never  fo  expeditioufly  cured,  as  thofe  on  fuperior 
parts,  in  whatever  way  they  are  treated ;  but  I  am 
fatisfied  from  a  variety  of  fads,  will  in  many  inftan- 
ces  heal  fooner  with  exercife  than  without  it.  It  is 
acknowledged,  that  after  the  operation  for  the  hare- 
lip, and  every  other  iimilar  cafe,  where  parts  are  to  be 
united  by  the  firft  intention,  they  muft  not  only  be 
brought  into  contad',  but  be  kept  fo  for  fome  time, 
in  as  quiet  a  ftate  as  is  poffible,  or  they  will  feldom 
iinite  firmly.  But  how  very  different  thefe  cafes  are, 
it  can  be  fcarcely  necefTary  to  point  out,  and  I  have 
mentioned  them  only  for  the  better  clearing  our  way 
to  the  precife  point  on  which  the  argument  turns. 
For  though  the  lips  of  fuch  wounds  will  not  grow 
together,  whilfl  they  are  kept  conflantly  in  motion, 
yet  both  lips  will  be  covered  with  ikin  in  a  very 

few 
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few  daysj  and  in  this  fenfe,  a  healing  of  the  wound  is 
produced ;  and  it  mull  be  very  great  motion  indeed 
to  prevent  it.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  healing  in 
queftion  relative  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  if  mo- 
tion of  the  part  affedted  is  capable  of  preventing  it, 
(where  a  proper  bandage  is  conftantly  worn)  *  it  mufl 
either  be  fuch,  and  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent^ 
not  the  union,  but  the  healing  of  the  raw  edges  of 
the  lip  I  have  mentioned ;  and  furely  no  common 
adiion  of  the  lips  will  do  this.  Or  fecondl)',  it  muft 
be  efFed:ed  from  the  exercife  fo  greatly  increafing  the 
difcharge,  as  to  prevent  that  difpofition  to  dry  up. 


*  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  on  mufcular  aftion,  with  a  vievv  to  point  our  the  fource 
of  fome  of  thofe  particular  advantages  of  tight  bandage  before  no- 
ticed,! where  exercife  is  ufed.  In  mufcular  adlion,  there  is 
always  an  accurtation  of  the  moving  fibre,  and  a  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mufcle.  This  increafe  of  bulk  is  not  equal,  but  is 
greater  about  the  belly,  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  mufcle. — Dif- 
eafe  in  a  part  may  render  this  action  liable  to  great  irregu- 
larities— Fafcia,  and  annular  ligaments,  8ic.  prevent  unequal 
contradion,  and  its  manifeft  inconveniencies. — It  is  true,  we  don't 
find  the  mufcles  afting  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  prefs  from  within  out- 
wards, to  a  degree  capable  of  forcing  up  the  Ikin  very  confiderably; 
but  they  can,  neverthelefs,  pull  upwards  and  downwards,  with 
lufficient  force  to  derange  a  healing  wound. — Now  bandage  effec- 
tually prevents  irregular  adion,  and  Vvfill  keep  the  lkit>  from  moving 
confiderably  when  the  mufcles  aft,  as  well  as  diminifh  the  fwell 
of  thofe  that  lie  immediately  under  it. — Thefe  are  precifcly  the 
points  aimed  at;  and  that  bandage  will  anfwer  thefe  intentions,. is 
very  evident,  both  from  reafon  and  experience. 

j-  See  pages  62,  63, 

E  4  which 
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which  ought  to  take  place  in  the  extreme  vefTels 
of  the  fore,  v\  hereby  it  has  been  faid,  the  cicatrice 
is  formed.  And  it  the  quantity  of  difcharge  be 
the  objedlion,  in  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  it 
proves  ail  I  contend  for  ;  it  is  deiirable  if  it  be  good, 
and  the  want  of  it  is,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cure,  the  grand  obllacle  in  our  way  to  the  healing  of 
the  fore.  *  For  thofe  on  the  leg,  and  efpecially  the 
poll  painful  ones,  either  difcharge  very  little,  or 
abound  only  in  a  thin  and  excoriating  ichor.  Nor 
can  either  of  them  be  changed  for  the  better,  but  by 
fuch  means  as  fhall  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  veflels 
of  the  part,  fo  as  to  condenfe  the  loofe,  or  unfold  the 
callous  texture  of  the  furface,  and  thereby  open  a 
vi^ay  for  the  fecretion  of  laudable  pus,  frequently  the 
beil  drefling  that  can  be  applied  to  a  fore. 

Now,  exercife  contributes  to  this,  inafmuch  as  it 
tend^  to  promote  a  free  and  bold  circulation  of  the 
blood,  to  open  the  fmall  veflels,  and  reftore  a  free 
paflage  in  the  fyftem  of  lymphatics,  whereby  it  in- 
creafes  the  ftrength  and  vigor  of  the  limb.  On  this 
account,  the  difcharge  can  never  do  harm,  nor  the 
exercife  that  promotes  it  keep  the  fore  improperly 
open  ;  for  if  the  habit  in  general  have  nothing  parti- 
cularly amifs  in  it,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  part 
be  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed,  the  difcharge  will 
gradually  abate  as  the  ulcer  diminifhes,  and  its  fur- 


*L'ulcere  fee,  qui  ne  fuppure  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  deterger,  of 
tout  ulcere  qui  ne  deterge  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  guerir. 

Ti  (tite  dcs  tumeurs  et  des  Ulcer es,  Paris. 

face 
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face  will  always  dry  up  in  a  reafonable  time.  SlicU 
excrcife  o^  the  part  is  not,  indeed,  neceffary  to  the 
healing  of  fores  on  the  upper  extreraetics ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  lower  ones,  and  particularly  the 
inferior  parts  of  them,  is  greater  than  has  been  gene- 
rally imagined,  or  has,  at  lead,  had  any  influence 
upon  practice.  Nature,  therefore,  ever  attentive  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  provident  for  every 
defedl,  has  wifely  fupplied  the  natural  deficiency 
arifing  from  their  didance  from  the  heart,  in  the  belt 
way  it  was  poflible ;  befides,  therefore,  that  fhare  of 
labor  they  have  in  common  with  other  parts,  it  has 
not  only  impofed  upon  thefe  (as  was  hinted  before) 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  but  has  deftincd 
them  to  be  the  inftruments  of  this  conveyance  from 
one  place  to  another. 

But  on  this  fomething  has  already  been  faid,  and 
I  may  have  ftill  farther  accafion  to  infift  as  I  go  on  ; 
fufiice  it  to  hint  here,  how  greatly  prejudicial  it  mud 
be  to  general  health  for  any  perfon,  accuilomed  to 
labor  and  exercife,  to  be  confined  for  a  length  of  time 
in  an  inadtive  date,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it,  in  an 
almoft  horizontal  pofition. — Can  it  then  be  necefTary 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  deprive  the  part 
affedied  of  thofe  very  advantages  which  nature  de- 
figned  for  its  prefervation  in  vigor  ?  *     Has  it  the 

mod 


*  Ufus  corroborat,  otium  autem  coUiquet.     Hippoc.     MeJ. 
Officin. 
This  obfervation  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  is  remarkably  evi- 
dent 
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mod  remote  tendency  to  perfed:  the  cure;  I  mean, 
to  make  fuch  a  cure  as  fliall  fland  ? — If  not,  certainly 
our  art  is  materially  defedtive,  or  we -are  faulty  in 
the  ufe  of  it;  for  is  not  a  perfed:  cure  much  more  J 
likely  to  be  effcdled,  under  fuch  exercife  of  the 
limb  as  fhall  afford  the  natural  flimulus,  if  the 
certain  evils  attendant  upon  that  exercife  can  be  ob- 
viated ? 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  exercife  may  in  the 
cafe  of  fome  large  fores,  to  a  certain  degree,  retard 
the  healina;  of  ulcerated  leo;s,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  very  great  motion  might  be  hurtful  to  fores  on 
other  parrs.  But  inftead  of  being  otherwife  injurious 
(by  occafioning  fluxion  of  noxious  humours,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  evils  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
lower  extremities),  it  is  really  ufeful  in  every  other 
refped:  if  a  proper  bandage  be  applied,  and  is  there- 
fore advantageous  upon  the  whole  for  every  ulcer  on 
the  legs,  as  I  hope  hath  been  tolerably  proved; 
and  particularly,  as  it  hath  a  dired;  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  fore  breaking  out  again.* 

Many 


dent  in  the  vnft  influence  that  great  exercife  of  the  extremities  is 
obfcrved  to  have  in  watermen  and  porters  ;  the  iornier  of  whom 
have  ufually  large  flrong  arms,  and  flender  legs  ;  and  the  latter 
thick  mufcular  legs,  almoit  without  exception,  if  they  are  in 
health. 

*  How  far  the  continuance  of  a  roller,  which  I  underftand  a 
very  refpedable  hofpital  furgeon  advifes  to  his  patients^  may  pre- 
%-ent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  I  have  no  right  to  attemj^t  to  de- 
cide, 
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Many,  however,  would  be  the  difadvantagcs  of 
motion  in  ulcers  of  the  legs,  if  they  were  covered 
only  with  a  common  poultice,  or  left  merely  to  the 
dreflings  that  are  ufuaily  applied  to  them  ;  but  upon 
the  plan  here  recommended,  they  are  conflantly  fup- 
ported  by  a  firm,  foft,  and  yet  clallic  bandage  or 
roller,  which  in  very  many  cafes,  as  infallibly  coun- 
terad:s  every  poffible  inconvenience  arifing  from  mo- 
tion, as  the  motion  itfelf,  thus  fupportcd,  has  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage.  And  though  fome  objedlions  in 
turn  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  made  againft 
the  remedy  itfelf,  or  the  conftant  application  of  fo 
tight  a  compreflion  as  has  been  recommended,  yet 
all  fuch  objections,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  greatly 
obviated   by    the  ufe  of   exercife.* — I   am   aware, 

that 


cide,  fmce  I  have  never  injoined  reft,  in  any  inflance,  fince  I 
knew  how  to  efFefl  the  cure  vvitboiit  it  ;  though,  indeed,  an  hof- 
pital  is  not  the  propereft  place  to  determine  the  point,  as  the  pa- 
tients are  often  never  heard  of  after  their  difcharge  :  we  know, 
however,  how  very  common  it  is,  for  large,  or  old  ulcers,  healed  by 
means  of  reft  of  the  part,  to  break  into  much  worfe  fores  than 
before  they  were  firft  healed. 

*  A  free  ufe  of  the  limb  has  been  {o  generally  exploded  amongft 
recrular  praditioners,  that  it  has  been  more  neceflliry  to  in  lift  thus 
largely  upon  it ;  and  this  appears,  not  only  from  its  general  difufe, 
butalfo  from  fufpicions  arifing  in  the  minds  of  fenfible  writers, f 
after  men  of  fuch  experience  and  reputation  as  Mr.  El/e  feem  to 
have  approved  of  it.  j 

j-  Bell,  Oh  Ulcers. — The  following  fpecimen  will  fliew  how 
ilrift  an  adherence  to  reft,  authors  have  required,  "  II  iaut  fairs 

tenir 

J  Medical  Ol'ferv,  atid  Inquiries^  Vol,  ;<f « 
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thatfuch  argument  appears  to  maiiifeft  difadvantage, 
iand  may  be  thought  to  be  iittle  more  than  a  circulus  in 
circulo;  however,  it  is  confonant  to  various  maxims  that 
were  never  difputed  ;  for  inflaoGe,  as  a  very  nourifli* 
ing  diet  would  prove  hurtful,  where  proportioriabl6 
txercife  were  negled:ed,  and  vice  veria,  hard  labor 
without  adequate  nouriHiment,  but  taken  together, 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  fubjeft  ;  fo  clearly  has 
experience  proved  to  me,  the  falutary  effects  of 
tight  bandage  and  exercife  united,  in  regard  to  the 
ulcers  in  queftion. 

Notvvithftanding  what  has  been  here  and  elfewhere 
advanced  on  this  fubje<5t,  I  have  been  fomewhat  fur- 
prifed,  fince  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  traft,  to  find 
that  fo  attentive  and  judicious  a  practitioner  as  Mr. 
Bell,  lliould  in  the  laft  edition  of  this  treatife  upon 
ulcers,  fo  ftrongly  inculcate  the  neceffity  both  of  le- 
nient applications  and  reft,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on 
the  lower  extremities ;  without  offering  one  argument 
in  fupport  of  the  latter,  or  attempting  an  anfwer  to 
thofe  I  had  advanced.  Having  barely  mentioned  my 
opinions,  he  obferves,  (p.  203)  that  he  has  tried 
every  method  that  has  been  publiflied  to  the  world, 
and  has  iucceeded  in  all  of  them,  but  that  he  finds 
no   cures   fo  eafily   or    fpeedily   obtained,    nor  any 


teiilr  la  partie  malade  dans  le  plus  grand  repos  •  le  moindre  mouve- 
n  cnt  eft  capable  d'y  faire  des  teraillemens,  qui  augmentent  la 
doiileur  et  la  fuppu  ration,  detruifent  les  chairs  tendres  quirenai- 
Hent,  et  brifent  les  premiers  linearnens  de  la  cicatrice."  Iraite  des 
lumiurs  ct  dcs  Ulcercs. 

that 
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that  prove  fo  permanent^  as  thofe  effcdled  by  mild 
(Jieffings  and  rclh  Now,  fuch  fcntiments,  efpecially 
the  latter,  appear  to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed  ; 
but  being  only  aflettions,  I  may,  with  the  ftri<ftell 
regard  to  truth,  venture  in  return  to  allert,  that  be- 
fides^  all  that  has  been  adduced  as  evidence,  in  a  way 
of  reafon  and  argument,  my  own  experience,  and' 
that  of  numbers  of  others,  in  hundreds  of  inflances, 
runs  dire^ly  the  contrary  zvay.  And  I  venture  farther 
to  fuggefi,  that  if  Mr.  Bell  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
dreffing  his  patients  with  his  own  hands,  will  roll  up 
the  legs  conftantly  himfelf,  and  by  the  due  ufe  of 
active  applications  will  procure  a  found  furface  to 
ulcers,  he  will  meet  with  m,any  that  will  be  healed 
fooner,  numbers  more  certainly,  and  all  more  per- 
manently, than  by  mild  dreffings  and  abfolute  reft. 
But  if  furgeons  will  make  ufe  only  or  chiefly  of 
bland  applications,  which  it  is  granted  may  fome- 
timesmore  fpeedily  induce  new  granulations,  as  Mr. 
BcUhixs  afierted,  but  will  never  induce  found  ones  in 
diftempered  parts,  or  on  a  foul  furface,  they  mufc 
expert  fuch  a  cicatrice,  however  induced,  in  a  {horc 
time  to  give  way.  And  I  may  juft  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  I  do  not  wonder  i\<f/".  Bell  fo  flrongly  infifti 
upon  the  neceflicy  of  inferting  an  ifllie  previous  to  the 
cure  of  every  ulcer  of  long  (landing,*  though  he 
confidcrs  them  merely  as  local  afFedlions. — As  iffues 
are  not  likely  however  to  db  any  harm,  and  are  fomc- 
times  ufeful^  it  were  needlefs  to  urge  many  arguments 


Puge  230, 

again  11 
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again  ft  fo  general  a  fentiment;  neverthelefs,  ifTues 
being  always  troublefome,  and  to  many  people  very 
diiagreeable,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  I  rarely  propofe 
them,  and  have  nor,  in  any  view,  experienced  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  negledt. 

The  Diet  recommended  in  this  method,  may 
be  as  exceptionable  to  fome  people  as  any  thing  that 
has  been  advanced  ;  but  fuch  are  defired  ever  to  keep 
in  view  the  whole  of  the  plan,  one  part  agreeing  with, 
and  affifting  the  other,  and  all  of  then:i  confpiring 
to  the  grand  end  in  view,  which  is  to  heal  fore 
legs  in  fuch  a  way  as  fhall  tend  to  perfed:  a  cure. 
And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  depending  fitu- 
ation  of  thefe  fores,  furgeons  would  fcarcely  have 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  a  fparing,  or  low  diet,* 
for  fo  many  months  together,  in  the  cure  of  them  ; 
nor  yet  of  that  frequent  recourfe  to  purging,  without 
which  the  healing  up  of  old,  or  large  ulcers  is  never 
attempted.  For  thefe  fores,  it  has  been  faid,  are 
not  ufually  attended  with  inflammation,  and  where 
they  are,  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  be  removed.  In- 
deed ulcers  of  this  clafs,  are  more  generally  to  be  met 
with,  in  weak,  relaxed  conftitutions,  than  amongft 
ftrong  plethoric  fubjects  of  an  inflammatory  habit, 
and  are  in  fuch  circumftances  more  difficult  to  be 
cured. 

But  when  a  way  is  difcovered  to  prevent  the  ill- 
effedts  of  exercife,  and  the  defcent  of  humors,  as  it  is 


*  See  Bell,  Pan  H.  §  z.  where  the  ingenious  author  declares 
himfelf  of  this  opinion. 

called. 
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called,  there  can  be  no  objedlion,  (an  evident  ftate 
of  general,  or  local  inflammation  excepted),  to  any- 
diet  that  would  be  found  proper  for  fuch  people  at 
another  time ;  and  which  mofl  are  fure  to  indulge 
themfelves  in,  as  foon  as  the  furgeon  has  taken  his 
leave. 

The  above  ill-cffeds,  it  has  been  already  obfcrved, 
are  obviated  by  a  proper  bandage,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  made  appear,-'-  that  the  feat  of  this  ulcer  being 
on  a  depending  part,  is  not  the  chief  hindrance  to  a 
cure,  but  its  being  an  extreme  part  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  lefs  vigorous,  and  the  vires 
medicatrices  naturae,  for  thefe  reafons,  more  languid 
and  ineffedlual. 

If  thefe  things  are  allowed,  many  advantages  mud 
arife  from  fuch  a  diet,'j-  as  hath  a  dired:  tendency  to 
fupport  the  patient  in  full  health,  and  to  affift  the 
powers  of  nature  to  create,  and  fupport  a  difcharge 
of  laudable  pus,  the  conltant  forerunner  of  a  cure 
in  every  curable  ulcer. 

The  lail:  article  mentioned  relates  to  Medicines, 
of  which  fome  notice  has  been  taken  alread}^  but 
chiefly  in  a  way  of  obje<flion  to  fome  in  general  ufe; 
it  will  therefore  be  proper  here  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
the  fubject,  wherein  I  hope  not  to  forget  the  caution 
its  importance  requires.  I  know  how  eafy,  and  how 
common  a  thing  it  is  with  fome  writers,  in  order  to 


*  See  Introduftion,  p.  8 — 13. 

■f  Perhaps  lalted  meats,  and  Ipirits,  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
interdidled. 

fupport 
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fupport  an  opinion,  to  bear  down  their  opponents  on 
every  oecafion,  by  declaring  fadts  to  be  on  their  own 
iide;  which  they  often  do  not,  and  fometimes,  indeed, 
are  not  permitted,  to  produce.  Such  an  argument, 
therefore,  feldom  comes  with  proper  tellimonials  but 
from  hofpital  pradlitioners,  or  muft,  at  leafl",  expedt 
to  ftand  or  fall,  according  to  the  fhare  of  credit  due 
to  the  writer.  As  far  as  that  can  go,  however,  in  the 
prefent  inllance,  I  am  encouraged  to  fay,  experience 
has  led  me  to  fufpedt,  that  lefs  is  to  be  hoped  for, 
and  much  lefs  is  required  from  medicines,  than 
is  generally  fuppofed  ;  ulcers  on  the  legs  being,  in 
general,  mere  local  complaints,  not  connected  with 
any  particular  difeafe  of  the  fyftem.  It  is  poiiible, 
I  may  be  fomewhat  lingular  in  thefe  opinions ;  whilft 
others  have  produced  their  experience  to  prove,  that 
fore  legs  can  only  fafeiy  be  cured  by  internal  remedies. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means,  my  intention  to  affert, 
that  medicines  are  never  neceffary  for  thefe,  as  well 
as  other  fores ;  but  that  they  are  frequently  prefcribed 
in  a  very  indeterminate  manner,  and  their  effedis  are- 
confequently  uncertain.  But  fhould  the  patient  labor 
under  the  true  fcurvy,  or  the  ulcer  follow  the  fup- 
preffionoffome  periodical,  or  critical  difcharge,  or 
the  difappearance  of  a  long  continued  ei-uption  on 
the  fkin  ;  thefe,  beiide  other  more  common  com- 
plaints, fuch  as  evident  fymptoms  of  a  venereal  in- 
fection, the  prefcnce  of  fever,  &c.  will  conilantly 
call  for  the  phyfician's  affiflance,  who  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  purfue  a  rational  intention.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever is  obvioully  wrong  in  the  habit  is  to  be  corrected, 

but 
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but  where  there  is  no  peculiar  indication,  I  neither 
know  how  to  prefcribe,  nor  to  expecft  much  benefit 
from  medicines.  If  furgeons  will  refled;  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  will  perceive  the  import  of  this  obferva- 
tion  ;  let  them  confider  only  what  are  the  medicines 
ufually  dired:cd,  which,  perhaps,  excepting  only  the 
bark  and  cathartics,  are  adminiftered  under  the  idea 
of  alteratives,  by  which  fome  people  intend  a  clafs  of 
medicines  that  will  efre<ft  a  certain  chang-e  in  the 
habit,  without  fo  much  as  an  idea,  what  that  change 
is  to  be.  The  patient  has  a  fore  ;  it  looks  ill,  that 
is,  it  is  not  deterged,  or  will  not  continue  fo ;  ^the 
matter  difcharged  from  it  is  bad  ;  or  the  ulcer  is  not 
difpofed  to  heal  up. — Let  every  thing  be  done  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  that  has  a  tendency  to  mend  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fore  upon  rational  principles,  and  which 
generally  is  done  for  fores  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Let  recourfe  be  had  to  fuitable  dreffings ;  let 
the  patient  enjoy  the  air,  moderate  exercife,*  and 
a  proper  diet;  let  a  tight  bandage  be  applied  to 
brace  and  contraQ:  the  fore,  to  keep  down  the  fungus, 
remove  callous  edges,  and  prove  a  tonic  to  the  part. 
Ifthefe  things  fail,  fuch  medicines  Ihould  be  admi- 
niftered as  will  brace  the  fyftem,  or  corredt  its  ma- 
nifeft  defeds — farther  than  this,  I  muft  fay  again, 
I  have  neither  known  their  ufe,  nor  that  frequent 
want  of  them  which  others  complain  of.-f- 

F  Not- 


♦Celsus.  LlI/.-vu.  Cap.  I. 

f  By  a  modern  French  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  we  are  advlfed, 
before  the  healing  up  of  old  ulcers,  to  corred  the  vltiatei  blood, 
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Not  that  troubling  patients  with  ufelefs  medicines, 
and  the  little  uiineceffary  expence,  of  importance, 
indeed,  to  fome  people,  are  the  principal  objediions 
on  this  head  ;  but  the  great  mifchief  is,  that  in  moft 
cafes,  the  furgeon's  thoughts  being  hereby  led  off  to  a 
wrong  objedt,  he  is  diverted  from  an  attention  to  the 
true  means  of  affording  relief,  Inflead,  therefore, 
of  making  the  mofl  of  the  particular  habit  of  each  in- 
dividual, by  proper  topical  applications  and  general 
remedies,  he  is  contriving  how  he  may  remove  fome 
imaginary,  or  at  the  mofl,  fome  unknown  complaint, 
or  to  cure  a  manifeft  dyfcracy,  for  which  he  is  not 
likely  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  But  fhould  the 
time  coQie,  when  fome  real  alterative,  or  peculiar 
tonic  ihall  be  difcovered  that  may  co-operate  with 
the  furgeon's  defigns,  I  ihall  be  as  ready  as  others  to 
embrace  it. 

Wherever  ulcers  are  connedted  wath  evident  dif- 
eafe  of  the  fyftera,  it  has  been  granted,  the  afiiflance 


and  to  purify  it  from  the  foreign  leven  •with  which  it  is  infeiSed* 
To  this  end  he  gives  us  fix  general  indications. 

'*  I.  Si  le  raaladeala  verole,  le  fcorbur,  ou  les  ecrouelles,  2.  &i 
*'  le  fang  eft  charge  de  bile.  3.  Si  le  fang  eft  acre  et  fale  fans 
*'  etre  charge  de  bile.  4.  Si  le  fang  peche  par  etre  trop  cpais,  et 
*'  trop  refineux,  5.  Si  i'on  jwge  que  le  fang  foit  trop  fereux. 
*'  6.  En  generate,  il  faur,  dans  tous  les  cas,  purger  fouvent  le 
*'  malade,  mais  le  purger  doucement ;  lui  dotiner  tous  les  jours 
*'  une  ou  deux  prifes  de  quinquina;  et  lui  faire  obferver  un  regime 
**  exaft,  tant  pour  la  quantite,  que  pour  la  qualice  de  la  nou- 
*' riture*" — If  the  reader  can  acquire  any  pradical  knowledge 
from  the  moft  of  thefe  indieatijr.s,  I  muft  confefs  he  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  me. 

■  of 
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of  fuitable  medicines  will  be  required  ,*  all  that  I 
mean  to  infift  upon  is,  that  this  is  not  generally  the 
cafct  The  true  fcorbutic  ulcer,  attended  with  fpongy 
gums,  and  other  marks  of  putrefcency  of  the  fluids, 
does  not  very  often  occur  in  this  liland,  or  at  leaft  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  fcro- 
phulous  very  feldom  attacks  the  legs  in  form  of 
ulcers.  The  venereal^  indeed^  more  frequently  oc- 
curs, or  at  leaft,  ulcers  will  partake-  of  the  poifon, 
and  I  have  feen  alfo  the  cancerous,  or  fomething 
very  like  it ;  but  as  there  will  ever  be,  in  thefe 
cafes,  fomething  charadteriftic  to  their  caufe,  the 
furgeon  can  feldom  or' never  miftake  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  foul  ulcers,  which  when 
of  very  long  flanding,  are  frequently  affifted  by  me- 
dicine ;  but  fuch  generally  attack  the  poor,  who  have 
either  injured  the  conftitution  by  hard  drinking,  or 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  want  of  almoft  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bark  is  a  tonic, 
(which  is  fometimes  improved  by  the  addition  of  fal 
martis)  is  of  wonderful  efficacy,  and  ought  in-  many 
cafes,  to  be  given  in  much  larger  dofesthan  itufualiy 
is  ;  and  in  a  few  inftances,  for  a  confidcrable  time. 

There  is  another  medicine,  which  from  its  popu- 
larity, feems  to  claim  an  attention,  and  perhaps  has 
been  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  though  I  am  not  yet 
fatisfied  the  fores  would  not  have  got  well  without 
it.  This  is  the  corrofive  fublimate,  which  in  very 
large,  and  old  fores,  has,  in  compliance  with  cuftom, 
been  frequently  adminiftered  with  fceming  fuccefs. 
But  it  is  often  improper  for  labouring  men,  who  are 

F  a  much 
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much  out  of  doors,  and  for  obvious  reafons,  more 
efpeclally  in  winter.  However,  where  thefe  ob- 
jections do  not  equally  take  place,  every  furgeon  of 
experience  will  judge  for  himfelf,  what  advantages 
he  may  reafonably  expect  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

Befides  the  cicuta,  opium,  and  other  internal  re- 
medies already  hinted  at,  I  ihall  here  mention  other 
three — a  flrong  decoftion  of  the  woods,  lime-water, 
and  emetics.  The  firft  will  be  of  fervice  chiefly  in 
cafes  of  obftrudled  perfpiration,  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, or  the  fudden  difappearance  of  them  ;  the 
lime-water,  in  the  erifipelatous  fore,  (hereafter  to 
be  noticed)  efpecially  where  a  great  part  of  the  limb 
is  infefted  with  a  fcalding  difcharge,  which  takes  off 
the  fkin  wherever  it  runs.  But  we  Ihall  be  difap- 
pointed,  if  we  depend  on  this,  or  any  other  internal 
means;  at  leaft  I  have  always  found  external  appli- 
cations much  more  effedual — Emetics,  aiay  fome- 
times  be  ufeful  in  fome  cacochymic  habits^  or  where 
there  is  a  cold  phleghm  on  the  flomach  ;  and  previous 
to  the  exhibition  of  tonics. 

Havikg  now  attempted,  at  leafc,  to  anfwer  fome 
principal  objections  to  the  plan  I  have  propofed, 
and  explained  what  may  be  exped:ed  from  it,  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  effeCl  is  produced,  it  is 
high  time  to  proceed  to  a  more  particular  appli- 
cation of  it. 

In  order,  to  this,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  make  fome 
DiftinCtions  of  ulcers,  fince  the  general  indications 
cannot  be  alike  applicable  to  all.*     Perhaps  this 


See  Inir.,d.   p.  4,  5. 
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ni'ght  have  appeared,  with  much  more  propriety,  in 
a  former  part  of  the  work,  but  it  feemed  of  impor- 
tance to  be  fully  underftood  as  I  went  on,  and  to 
obviate,  as  they  occurred,  the  difficulties  of  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  fo  confiderable  an  innovation  in 
pradlice.  On  this  account^  I  have  preferred  this 
defultory  mode  to  a  more  concife  and  formal  method ; 
but  fliould  1  fo  far  fucceed,  as  to  point  out  a  practice 
which  others  can  with  fafety  adopt,  and  furnifli  the 
ingenious  with  hints  that  may  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hoped,  that  fome,  or  even  many  defedts  in  other 
things  will  be  overlooked. 

The  numerous  claiTes  of  ulcers,  of  which  writers 
have  treated  in  fo  many  diftind:  chapters,  feem  more 
calculated  to  difplay  the  ingenuity  of  authors,  than  to 
lead  to  any  ufeful  difcrimination  ;  and  mufl  therefore 
tend  to  perplex  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  inflrudt. 
Such  dlllindlons  are  taken  chiefly  from  certain  ac- 
cidental appearances  of  the  fore,  and  the  nature  of 
the  difcharge;  but  are  moll:  of  them  fo  made  as  to 
have  very  little  relation  to  pradice,  when  applied  to 
ulcers  on  the  legs.  Whether,  indeed,  ulcers  are  in- 
dolent or  painful,  fungous  or  callous,  moift  or  dry, 
or  difcharge  ichor,  or  fanies,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  that  their  furface  is  in  an  ill-conditioned  ftate, 
can  make  only  an  accidental,  and  no  efl'ential  diffe- 
rence in  the  grand  indications  of  cure  :  all  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  being  mere  fymptoms,  requiring  only  a 
temporary  attention,  and  not  charadteriilic  of  a  dif- 
ference in  fpecies. 

The  moll  eafy  and  pradical  divifion  I  have  been 
F  3  able 
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able  to  make,  will  be  to  confider  them  under  two 
heads  only,  which  are  calculated  to  illuftrate  the  pre^ 
ceding  obfervations,  and  correfpond  with  the  more 
effential  points  of  difference  in  the  treatment  they 
will  require. 

The  firft  Clafs  will  include  ulcers  attended  with 
great  enlargement,  or  hardnefs  of  the  limb ;  recent 
ulcers  originating  from  an  abfcefs,  or  any  internal 
complaint ;  and  every  very  old  ulcer  of  a  moderate 
lize,  efpecially  in  habits  accuftomed  to  them. 

The  Second  comprehends  the  true  phagedenic  uU 
cer  ;  fuperficial  ulcers  where  the  furrounding  ikin  is 
excoriated  by  an  exceffive  and  acrid  difcharge ; 
various  large  ones  in  very  old  people,  or  thofe  of  a 
relaxed  fibre  and  habit,  and  all  very  large  ulcers  with 
a  pale  and  loofe  furface,  generally  the  confequence 
of  bad  health,  poverty,  or  negledt. 

In  fpeaking  of  each  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neeeffary  to 
make  fuch  enlargements  and  fubdivifions,  as  may 
relate  to  practical  ufe. 

And  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  there  arc 
two  general  affed:ions,  or  fymptoms,  every  ulcer  is 
liable  to,  which  will  require  their  particular  treat- 
ment. Thefe  are  inflammation  and  pain ;  for  each 
of  which  it  will  be  neeeffary  to  lay  down  forae  general 
rules. 

With  refpe^  to  inflammation,  fliould  this  attend 
a  large  fore,  where  the  pain  is  very  confiderable,  (for 
the  pain  fo  common  in  very  fmall  ulcers,  is  feldom 
the  confequence  of  much  inflammation,  but  rather 
of  a  thin  and  cauftiq  difcharge  ;)  an  emollient  foment 

tation 
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latioh  of  white  poppy  heads,  and  afterwards  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice  for  a  few  days,  may  be  applied  to 
advantage  :  but  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  arife  as  to  require 
a  much  longer  continuance  of  a  poultice,  it  fliould 
be  changed  for  one  of  the  faturnine  kind.  This  will 
furnifh  the  fame  moifture  and  heat,  and  is  not  only 
a  lels  relaxing  application,  (for  fuch  it  has  been  ob- 
lerved,  ihould  never  be  very  long  continued  to  the 
legs*  )  but  is  a  more  powerful  antiphlogidic.  And 
here  I  may  venture  to  repeat  from  a  long  experience, 
that  fuch  poultices  and  fomentations,  however  great 
their  reputation,  are  feldom  neceffary  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cure,  where  the  parts  are  in  a  ftatc  of 
inflammation,  and  particularly  in  the  poor,  who  have 
long  endured,  and  ftood  much  upon  them  in  that 
ftatc;  whofe  fldn  is  likewife  often  dry  and  left  dirty, 
and  its  pores  confequently  obftrufted.  But  as  foon 
as  the  inflammation  and  foulnefs  on  the  ikin  are  taken 
off,  ftrong  digeflives,  with  exercife  and  a  roller,  will 
produce  a  much  fpeedier  and  better  digeftion.-f- — This 
I  am  fo  fatisfied  of,  that  I  have  no  kind  of  heiitation 
in  fpeaking  peremptorily  on  the  fubjed:. 

I  wifli  to  make  one  remark  more  on  this  head, 
which  is,  that  when  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  is  re- 
quired, it  fliould  generally  be  applied  on  the  naked 

F  4  fore. 


*  See  alfo  Bell,  0,i  Ulcen-,  ' 

•f-  Wiseman   gives  a  cafe  very  much   in  point,  and  obferves, 
that  after  confining  a  patient  to  the  bed  for  a  very  bad  ulcer,  which 

he 
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fore,*  whereby  it  fits  eafier,  and  is  much  more  uTefuf, 
becoming  the  mildeft  application  that  was  ever  con- 
trived, if  it  be  well  made.-j"  And  I  hope  1  fhall  be 
pardoned  if  I  add,  it  ought  generally  to  be  made, 

and 


he  had  poulticed  a  confiderable  time,  he  could  not  get  it  to  heal 
till  he  left  off  the  poultice,  and  applied  a  laced  flocking.  Book  //. 
ci.  g. 

*  See  Freke's  Jrf  of  Healing. 

f  When  I  confider  the  importance  of  a  good  poultice  to  utcersj 
when  the  ufe  of  them  is  called  for,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
vifit  the  metropolis  every  year,  with  an  exprefsdelign  of  acquiring 
every  kind  of  chirurgical  knowledge,  many  of  whon>  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  have  rarely  feen  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  properly 
made ;  it  is  hoped,  it  will  not  be  thought  trifling  on  this  occafion 
to  mention  the  beft  method  of  making  it.  This  can  be  at  the 
worft,  but  a  little  time  thrown  away,  and  if  only  one  young  prac- 
titioner fliould  make  a  better  poultice  by  this  means,  or  if  a  fingle 
patient  be  benefited  by  it,  I  fliall  readily  forgive  others  who  may 
fmile  at  the  receipt ;  for  however  well  furgeons  know  how  to 
make  them,  the  fait  is,  they  are  feldom  well  made. — It  has  beea 
too  generally  thought,  that  thefe  poultices  cannot  be  boiled  too 
long  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  long  boiling  that  fpoils  them. 
They  fhould  be  made  of  the  crumb  of  moderately  ftale  bread, 
which  fhould  be  cleared  from  every  thing  the  leaft  hard,  or  lumpy, 
and  after  being  grated,  fliould  be  rubbed  between  the  hands,  till 
reduced,  as  near  as  poflible,  toils  firft  flate  of  flour.  The  milk 
Ihould  then  be  boiled,  and  the  bread  lightly  fprinkled  in  with  one 
hand,  whilfl  it  is  kept  ftirring  with  the  other.  The  difficulty 
with  which  the  fpoon  is  moved,  will  fhevv  when  a  proper  quantity 
of  bread  is  put  in,  after  which  it  fhould  not  remain  on  the  fire  above 
tvyo  or  three  minutes  at  mofl,  and  fliould  be  turned  out  boiling, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  will  retain  its  heat  a  long  time,  after  its 

furface 
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and  applied  by  the  furgeon  himfelf,  or  at  leafl  in 
his  prefence,  and  not  intruded  to  a  carelefs  fervant, 
or  ignorant  nurfe,  as  it  ufually  is ;  the  former  of 
whom  imagines  no  fliill  is  required,  and  the  latter, 
that  no  body  can  make  one  fo  well  as  herfelf ;  though 
there  is  not  one  poultice  in  fift)',  made  and  applied 
by  either  of  them,  that  is  properly  managed.  Before 
I  quit  this  fubjedt,  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  if  much 
benefit  is  expedted  from  thefe  applications,  they 
Ihould  in  many  cafes  be  renewed  oftener  than  they 
generally  are  :  for  the  want  of  this,  the  fmaller  ones 
efpecially,  foon  becoming  cold,  I  am  fatisfied,  are 
often  likely  to  occafion  more  injury  than  good. 

Thefe,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  cafes  Vv^hich  call 
for  bleeding  and  purging,  and  for  which  I  have  like- 
ivife  fometimes  advifed  nitre  and  cicuta,*  or  opium ; 

the 


furface  is  become  cool  enough  to  allow  of  irs  application.  It  fhould 
be  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  double  linen  cloth,  (not  over  fine)  by 
the  help  of  a  round-ended  knife  (greafed  with  hog's  lard  or  oil, 
Jnftead  of  putting  greafe  into  it,  which  prevents  its  banging  to- 
gether,) to  the  fize  it  is  required  :  and  fliould  generally  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  on  the  linen.  If  poultices 
are  too  ftifF  or  lumpy,  they  will  lie  heavy,  and  become  painful  to 
an  inflamed  part;  if  too  thin,  or  not  well  mixed  into  an  homo- 
geneous mafs,  they  foon  become  cold,  and  chill  the  part  they  are 
intended  to  nourifn. — If  a  poultice  is  to  be  applied  to  a  depending 
part,  fuch  as  the  eye  or  thebreaft,  where  it  will  be  apt  to  flip  oft, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  turn  up  the  four  fides  of  the  inner 
cloth,  about  half  an  inch  over  the  poultice  ;  which  will  thereby 
be  greatly  fupported. 

*  This  may  fometimes  have  one  advantage  of  opium,  as  it  hath 
no  tendency  to  conftipate  the  bowels,  and  if  it  has  any  other 

virtues 
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the  lall,  however,  will  be  lefs  proper  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  confiderable  ;  but  the  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men can  never  be  required  very  long,  for  if  the  in- 
flammation does  not  prefently  yield,  there  is  probably 
fome  other  caufe  for  it  than  the  ulcer,  unlefs  there 
be  difeafe  of  the  bone.  The  former,  it  will  be  the 
phyiician's  province  to  difcover  and  remove  ;  but  if 
neither  of  thefe  lliould  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  the  in- 
flammation continue,  it  will  not  prove  of  the  phleg- 
monous kind,  and  I  can  venture  to  fay  will  yield 
together  with  the  pain,  to  fuch  topical  applications 
as  fliall  promote  a  difcharge,  and  with  the  afliftance 
of  firm  bandage  and  exercife,  fliall  cleanfe  or  deftroy 
the  too  fenfible  furface;  which  will  immediately  be 
followed  by  eafe,  and  a  healthy  appearance  of  the 
fore.    , 

It  may  be  neceflary  in  this  place,  to  take  notice 
of  a  fource  of  pain  not  mentioned,  that  I  know  of, 
by  any  writer,  and  for  a  clear  account  of  which  I  am 
obliged  principally  to  an  ingenious  correfpondent  in 
the  country,  iince  the  firfl  edition  of  this  trad: ;  having 
myfelf  obferved  it  only  once,  in  any  confiderable 
degree.  This  is  an  obfcure  csdema,  more  commonly 
aitending  fmall  fores,  and  occafioning  very  great 
pain  about  the  little  ulcers,  or  not  unfrequently  along 
the  whole  fpine  of  the  tibia,  efpecially  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  is  eifed:ually  cured  by  only  applying  the 
bandage  a  little  tighter  than  ufual.     It  may  be  met 


virtues  than  that  of  an  anodyne,   as  fome  people  have  been  of 
opinion,  the  patient  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  them. 

with 
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vi'ith  not  only  in  large  and  tumid  limbs,  but  in  very- 
well  fliaped  legs,  where  the  oedema  is  not  pcrcep- 
lible  to  the  eye,  but  may  always  be  difcovered  by  a 
'careful  examination  with  the  finger. — As  I  have  rarely 
allowed  any  of  my  patients  to  apply  the  bandage 
themfelves,  and  have  always  been  careful  of  drawing 
it  tight,  it  is  not  likely  this  painful  oedema  Ihould  have 
often  fallen  in  my  way.  The  fingle  inftance  I  met 
with,  however,  has  borne  fuch  dire<ft  tellimony  to  the 
obfervation  of  my  correfpondent,  (who  is  often 
obliged  to  allow  diftant  patients  to  drefs  their  own 
fores  for  feveral  days  together),  that  it  could  not 
but  appear  to  me  as  highly  improper  to  overlook  an 
obfervation,  from  which  it  is  probable  many  patients 
may  be  benefited. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  another  obfervation  or 
two  refpedting  the  fymptomi  of  pain,  is  all  that  will 
be  neceffary.  And  here  I  remark,  that  fevere  pain 
niuft  be  mitigated,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed, 
or  nothing  will  go  on  well ;  whilft  the  degree  of  pain, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  difcharge,  will  point  out 
the  moft  proper  remedy  for  it ;  the  quantity  of  the 
anodyne,  is  therefore  not  fo  much  to  be  attended  to, 
as  its  efFedts.  I  have  known  excruciating  pain  from 
fmall  ulcers,  almofl  entirely  removed  by  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  taken  only  every  other  night,  whilft  at 
other  times,  three  or  four  grains  have  given  but  little 
relief. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  difcharge  is  always  thin  and 
acrid  ^  and  though  fuch  vitiated  matter  may  arife 
from  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  folids,  and  of  the  fecre- 
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tory  organs  of  the  parts,  which  throw  off  fuch  kind 
of  fluids  as  cannot  be  changed  into  laudable  pus,  yet 
this  does  not  certainly  arife  from  an  inflammatory 
caufe,  and  therefore  is  not  always  removed  by  anti- 
phlogiftics,  and  mere  emollient  applications ;  though 
it  ever  will  be  (o,  when  that  is  the  cafe.  But  if  the 
habit  is  not  particularly  concerned,  it  depends  more 
frequently  upon  a  want  of  that  fpecies,  or  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  is  neceflary  to  produce  well 
conco^^ied  pus,*  which  is  therefore  ofcen  induced  by 
llimulating  applications,  which  are  the  moft  fafe  and 
and  rational  means  of  promoting  it,  and  will,  in  this 
cafe  alfo,  as  certainly  be  followed  by  a  ceflation  of 
the  pain."f  And  herein  we  go  back  as  far  as  relates 
to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  the  practice  of  the  antients,! 


*  La  feconde  caufe  (du  defaut  de  fuppuration)  eft  le  defaut  d'in- 
fismmation  dans  la  playe.     Traite  dcs  Ulcercs^  ^c. 

•\  Parey  fpeaks  exactly  to  this  purpofe  in  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
Vh.  >iii.  cap.  9.  where  after  having  directed  caraphfms  of  fohmum, 
cicuta,  poppey  feeds,  and  fometimes  opium  j  fliculd  thefe  fail  to 
procure  eafe  in  fon^e  cafes,  he  adds,  "  neq,ue  anodynis,,  neque 
narcoticis,  fedari  poteris,  imo  blandis  medicamentis  appofitis  magis 
ac  magis  irrirabitur.  Itaque  ad  catherastica  confugiendum  erir,. 
nempe  tortibus  morbis  fortia  remedia  funt  optima'.  Quare  ulcerL 
imponatur  pulvillus  forti  et  virlbus  au(fto  egyptr.ico,  aut  paulooleo 
chalcanti  imbutus,  his  enim  domandi  efferi  illius  doloris  vis  efl.." 
To  this  he  adds,  "  interim  ulceri  circumponetur  refrigerantia,  nc 
virium  remediorum  vehementia  fiuxionem  excitet." — But  this 
latter  is  greatly  obviated  by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  roller. 

X  See  Galent,  particularly  his  book  De  CompoJiU  Mcdlcdincnt. 
fccundum  Genera^  and  Celsus,    hih.  <v.  cap,  26. 
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whofe  ointments,  it  has  been  noticed,  generally  con- 
fided of  the  warm  gums,  fpirits,  and  efcharotics, 
which  though,  in  many  cafes,  juftly  exploded  from 
pra6tice,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  in  general,*  are 
of  admirable  efficacy,  in  fuch  as  attack  the  lower 
extreaiities. 

What  has  been  faid  will  probably  be  quite  fufficient 
on  thefe  heads ;  we  have  here  manlfeft  indications 
before  us,  and  the  remedies  are  therefore  ufually 
fimple  and  obvious — not  always  thought  equally  evi- 
dent, through  the  whole  indications  of  cure. 

Systematical  writers,  who  have  been  fond  of  mul- 
tiplying diftindlions  of  ulcers,  have  been  equally 
precife  in  their  diredions  for  obtaining  a  cure.-j-  We 
are  to  dlgeft,  deterge,  incarn,  and  cicatrize ;  finufes 
are  to  be  laid  open,  callous  edges  are  to  be  removed 
by  the  knife,  or  deflroyed  by  the  adual  or  poten- 
tial cautery ;  feme  intemperies  is  to  be  corredted, 
or  the  whole  habit  to  be  altered  :  and  above  all, 
they  advife  a  horizontal  polition  of  the  limb,  and 


*  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers,  who  has  made  feveral  very  ufeful  ob- 
fprvations  on  this  head,  though  the  French  furgeons  are  flill  of  a 
different  opinion,  (as  appears  from  their  4th  vokime  of  Memoire* 
de  Chirurg'ie)^  and  indeed  feme  latitude  mull  be  allowed;  for  the 
fad  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer,  as  of  fever,  a  certain 
d'Cgree  of  inflammation,  or  exertion  of  the  fyftem  Is  neceffary  ; 
aaid  too  little,  or  an  undue  effort,  does  as  certainly,  though  upon 
a  different  principle  from  Plethora,  fruftrate  the  falutary  inten- 
tions of  nature. 

•j-  Compofai  ulceris  ad  curatloiiem  multa:  funt  indicationes  pro- 
pclits.  .Parey. 

iiiioia 
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injoin  abfolute  reft.  ,  The  whole  procefs  of  cure  is 
moft  accurately  delineated,  and  fome  appofite  remedy 
prefcribed  to  efFecfl  every  intention,  as  if  art  were 
fufficient  for  it  all,  and  nature  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  buiinefs.  And  indeed,  were  ulcers  fuch  very 
tradable,  methodical  things,  as  the  pifture  repre-r 
fenis,  memory  might  fupply  the  place  of  judgment^ 
and  this  part  of  furgery  would  be  reduced  to  arith- 
metical exaftnefs.  But  he  whom  pra<ftice  has  made 
mofi  converfant  with  nature,  well  knows  that  hef 
operations  and  the  arrangements  of  fcience  too  little 
refemble  each  other. 

It  is  univerfally  admitted,  however,  that  except  an 
ulcer  becomes  clean,  it  will  not  cicatrize,  though 
pradtitioners  are  not  fo  well  agreed,  concerning  the 
beft  means  of  bringing  it  about.  But  we  are  always 
to  know  our  proper  place,  art  being  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  inftance,  a  mere  hand-maid  to  nature,  to 
lend  affiftance  in  a  way  the  moft  agreeable  to  her  own 
laws.  In  the  introdudion  to  this  little  work,  an  a^ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  principles  of 
the  cure  of  ulcers  to  two  only,  viz.  an  attention  to 
the  general  vigor  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  adlion 
of  the  parts  ;  but  with  this  view,  it  may  be  necelTary 
to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  different  pro- 
ceiTes  that  are  going  on  in  the  healing  of  every  ulcer. 
There  is,  it  has  been  intimated,  a  produdion  of  new 
fub fiance  in  its  cavity,  and  a  condenfation  of  its 
furrounding  parts  to  a  certain  level  and  extent.  The 
former  of  thefe,  indeed,  is,  I  believe,  very  incon- 
iiderablej  it  is,  however,  by  the  union  of  the  two» 

that 
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that  nature  accomplifhes  her  end.  That  thefe  procef- 
fes  do  take  place,  may  be  known  by  an  examination 
of  the  fubftance  which  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
every  cicatrized  ulcer ;  and  by  the  apparent  evennefs 
of  the  newly  formed  cicatrice  with  the  neighbouring 
parts.  And  every  one  muft  have  obferved,  that  the 
lofs  of  fubftance  is  more  evident  at  fome  months  dif- 
rance  from  the  time  of  cure,*  than  on  the  firft  healing 
of  the  fore. 

Now,  if  the  principles  I  have  all  along  been  laying 
down,  as  well  as  thofe  laft  mentioned,  are  at  all  juft 
and  rational,  they  will  at  once  ferve  to  difcover  the 
impropriety  of  depending  upon  very  mild  applica- 
tions,-f-  whilfi:  they  inforce  the  expediency  of  the 
means  I  have  recommended. 

•  The  cure,  it  has  been  faid,  is  brought  about  by 
the  general  vigor  of  the  fyflem,  and  the  adlion  of  the 
the  parts,  together  with  an  abforption  of  thofe  con- 
tiguous to  the  ulcer,  the  moft  appolite  to  which  in« 


*  This  obfervation  has  been  long  maiie  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  fo- 
veolas  which  remain  after  the  fmall-pox. 

f  Perhaps  the  very  beft  of  thefe  is  the  fuppuratire  poukice  fo 
much  recommended  by  Mr.  Fkeke,  but  it  does  nothing  without 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb  ;  and  has  even  then  been  too 
frequently  ineffeiStual,  or  it  is  probable,  would  not  have  been 
difcarded  from  hofpital  practice.  His  intention,  however,  was 
perfectly  rational,  which  was,  "  to  fweat  out  the  difeafe  :"  an 
idea  I  have  always  had  in  view,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  drying  up 
■diftempered  parts;  which  muft  always  be  wrong.  But  the  former 
intention  may  be  much  better  accomplilhed  by  other  means,  that 
do  not  require  reft  and  confinement, 

dications. 
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dications,  arc  good  diet,  exercife  and  bandage,  with 
the  external  ufe  of  invigorating  applications.  And 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  them,  experience  alone 
can  demonftrate,  and  it  is  a  principal  delign  of  this 
treatife  to  fet  forth.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  find  an 
author  of  confiderable  efteem,  and  amongft  the  beft 
of  the  later  praditioners,  fo  much  of  my  mind,  I 
mean  IFifeman,  who  had  continual  recourfe  to  warm 
and  aftive  applications,  and  rarely  drefled  an  ulcer 
on  the  leg  in  the  firlt  ftage  of  the  cure,  without  mere, 
corrofiv.  ruber  in  one  form  or  other.  By  this  means, 
and  the  help  of  a  roller,  or  laced-ftocking,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  much  better  than  molt  pra(flitioners  have  done 
(ince,  with  all  our  improvements.'*  And  I  am  fa- 
tisfied  from  what  I  have  experienced,  that  had  he 
allowed  his  patients  to  walk,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
flannel  roller,  had  made  a  ftill  tighter  compreffion 
than  the  laced-ftocking  can  pleafantly  admit,  or  in- 
deed can  effedV,  and  had  been  yet  bolder  in  the  ufe 
of  fiimulating  applications,  he  had  not  had  reafon  to 


*Notwithftandingall  fciences  have  been  improved  by  reducing 
them  to  a  flate  of  fimplicity,  yet,  in  an  attempt  to  purify  them, 
artifls  have  been  fometimes  led  to  overlook  the  principles  on  which 
Ibme  practice  has  been  founded,  and  have  therefore  difcarded 
many  things  that  were  valuable— like  fome  unprincipled  empiric, 
x\'ho  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  imaginary  ill-humor  in  the  blood, 
direds  fo  large  a  quantity  to  he  taken  away,  as  reduces  his  patient 
to  a  worfe  difeafe  than  he  laboured  under  before  ;  forgetting  that 
the  good  and  bad  blood  would  run  out  together. 

See  Thoughts  upon  Amputation  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 
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complain,  that  healing  fome  kind  of  ulcers  was  in 
general  only  a  palliative  cure.  For  it  has  been  very 
evident  in  reading  his  cafes,  and  comparing  them 
with  my  own  experience,  that  the  principal  things 
which  he  failed  in  (beiidcs  forbidding  his  patients  to 
walk,  which  it  fliould  feem,  was  not,  however,  al- 
ways the  cafe)  was  the  not  continuing  his  ftimulating 
applications  much  longer  than  he  did,  and  his  chang- 
ing them  for  very  drying  ones  in  the  end,  in  order 
to  haften  the  formation  of  the  cicatrice.  See  his 
cafes,  in  chap.  x.  particularly  ;  in  reading  which,  I 
could  not  avoid  being  furprized  he  had  not  himfelf 
made  the  remark.  The  like  obfervations  may  be 
made  on  Dr,  'lurner,  who  was  in  many  refpedts  but  a 
copyer  from  him,  but  in  others,  feems  to  have  had 
an  ads'antage;  and  had  he  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  the  roller,  and  been  lefs  fond  of  abilinence 
and  reft,  would  have  fet  an  example,  which  after- 
pradlitioners  would  have  made  but  little  improve- 
ments on. 

These  things  then,  viz.  Excrcife,  Bandage,  and 
aftive  Applications,  may  be  folely  depended  upon 
in  ordinary  cafes ;  and  where  there  is  no  fpeciiic 
poifon,  or  other  manifeft  evil  in  the  habit,  they  will 
effeift  every  thing  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which  art 
hath  hitherto  accomplifhed  by  reft,  diet,  and  medi- 
cine; and  will  moreover  efFed:  fuch  a  cure  as  will 
Hand  through  all  the  ordinary  lituations  of  life. 

Any  common  .digeftive  is  rendered  deterfive  in  the 
degree  it  may  be  thought  fit,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  calomel,  corrofive  fublimate,  the  white,  or  red 
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precipitate,  or  by  a  fmall  portion  of  verdigreafe  ;  of 
we  have  a  very  excellent  one  ready  made  to  cur 
hands,  the  unguent,  citrinum  :  bur,  however  uncom- 
mon the  praftice,  it  is  fometimes  better  to  ufc  the 
red  precipitate  alone  in  the  firll  ftage  of  the  cure, 
than  to  mix  it  with  the  digeftive ;  and  this  the  ulcer 
will  alfo  readily  bear,  when  exercife,  and  a  good 
diet  are  allowed.  And  here  it  is,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  furgeon  difcovers  itfelf,  in  adapting  his  dref- 
^ngs  to  the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  which  (laying  aiide 
the  refinements,  and  nice  diftindlions  I  have  ventured 
to  difcard,)  muft  by  one  mean  or  other,  be  brought  to 
difcharge  laudable  pus,  whatever  appearance  its  fur- 
face  may  have  ;  for  nothing  goes  on  well  till  this  is 
effe(fted»  On  the  other  hand,  furgeons  have  gene- 
rally been  too  eafily  fatisfied,  efpeeially  in  regard  to 
old  fores  ;  and  if  the  ulcer  has  but  appeared  clean,  it 
has  been  prefumed,  that  all  has  been  going  on  well; 
To  this  end,  therefore,  various  trifling  applications 
have  been  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  wafhing  with  a  ilrong 
decoQ:ion  of  hemlock,  drefling  the  olcer  witth  the 
gaftric  juice,  and  other  light  flimulants,  or  aftrin* 
gents,  or  covering  it  with  fedative  and  emollient 
poultices.  But  all  this  is  inviting  a  fore  to  heal  up 
at  any  rate,  and  by  leaving  the  difeafe  at  the  bottom, 
has  mfured  its  breaking  out  again.  But  not  only  mull 
the  furface  be  clean,  but  the  granulations  firm,  and 
fuch  a  plentiful  digellion  promoted,  as  may  liberate 
the  veffels,  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts,  and  fur- 
nifh  laudable  pus.  This,  the  mofl  inveterate  ulcers 
on  the  legs  may  be  brought  to  afford,  as  ffeely  a^ 
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fores  feated  any  where  eife;  unlefs,  perhaps,  thofe 
on  the  head  are  excepted,  which,  I  think,  furniih 
pus  more  perfedlly  album,  lave,  et  aquale,  than  thofe 
of  any  other  part. 

Probably  nothing  but  experience  can  induce  any 
one  to  think,  how  ealily  this  may,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
be  effected  by  powerful  digeftives,  and  exercife,  and 
how  foon  afterwards  many  troublefome  fores  put  on  a 
proper  appearance,  and  are  brought  into  a  healthy, 
and  healing  condition.  But  where  thefe  things  fail, 
recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  more  powerful  means,*  and 
fuch  as  no  furgeon  is  ever  at  a  lofs  for  ;  which  if 
freely  applied,  interpofing  lenient  applications  if  the 
appearance  of  the  fore  feems  to  demand  them,-}"  will 
deftroy  the  foul  furface,  and  give  nature  (affifted  by 
a  good  diet)  an  opportunity  to  exert  herfelf ;  and 
as  Hoffman  fays  on  this  very  occafion,^"  ex  voto  fuc- 
cedit  confolidatio." 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  bed  applications  of  this  kind, 
is  the  mere.  cor.  ruber  very  finely  levigated  ;  this  is 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  fome  fmall  and  obflinate  ulcers 
prefently  to  be  noticed,  nor  will  it  be  immediately 
■fufpeded,  with  what  freedom,    and  frequency  this 


*  "  Vulnera  malignlora  valentioribus  egeot  remediisj  Imbecil* 
iioribus,  autem,  mitiora." 

Galen.  De  Compind.  Med,  Lih-  i-v, 

f  In  cafes  wherein  the  author  has  made  ufe  of  any  remedies  out 
of  the  common  way,  he  has  in  this  edition  pointed  them  out,  and 
defcribed  the  kind  of  fpres  that  may  call  for  their  yfe  ;  though  ift 
ibis  clafs  of  ulcers  fuch  inftances  are  very  few« 
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ailivc  mineral  may  be  applied.  It  may  be  faid  of 
this,  as  Hippocrates  fays  of  fridions,  that  it  foftens 
the  hard,  ftrengthens  the  relaxed  fibres,  deftroys  the 
unfound,  flimulates  and  elevates  the  growing  flclh; 
that  it  promotes,  or  dimlniflies  difcharge,  and  keeps 
open,  or  heals  up  the  ulcer,  jull  as  you  would  direct 
it.  Nor  is  this  faying  too  much  of  it,  with  refpedt 
to  a  great  number  of  cafes,  for  all  this  is  a  very  cer- 
tain confequence  of  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  where  a  tight 
bandage  is  applied,  and  adequate  exercife  allowed. 
But  then,  it  has  been  hinted  that,  for  fome  of  thefc 
purpofes,  (which  will  hereafter  be  fpecified)  it  mult 
be  ufed  with  great  freedom,  and  be  often  repeated, 
and  inflead  of  being  lightly  fprinkled  over  an  ill- 
conditioned  furface,  the  ulcer  muft  be  filled  *  with 
ir,  the  furgeon  taking  up  a  large  pinch  of  it,  and 
•plugging  up  the  fore. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  above  pracflice  is  parti- 
cularly ufeful  in  many  fmall  ulcers ;  but  even  in  large 
fores,  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  found  ne- 
celTary.  The  foul  furface  muft  be  removed,  and  the 
fore  brought  to  the  flate  of  a  freili  wound,  which  can 
be  done  only  by  the  diftempered  parts  being  melted 


*  While  I  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  this  little  tra6t,  I  chanced 
to  meet  with  more  authority  for  the  above  practice  than  I  e-xpeiSled, 
for  looking  over  \VISEMA^f,  I  found  him  making  ufe  of  the  very 
.expreffion;  to  which  pradice,  I  am  fatisfied,  he,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Turner,  owed  much  of  their  fuccefs.  The  former  tells  us  be 
^pejformed  cures  on  the  legs  in  as  few  vveeks,  as  the  patients  bad 
been  years  under  the  hands  of  thofe  he  calls  the  barber  chirurgeons 
of  the  time.    Boak.  H,  c/.>.  9. 
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down  (as  it  is  ufually  faid)  by  powerful  dlgeflivc% 
or  deftroyed  by  corrofivcs  ;  and  till  this-  be  done, 
fbme  obftacle  or  other  will  continually  arife,*  buc 
this  once  effected,  you  remove  the  greatest  hrnderance 
to  the  cure.  And  it  may  be  more  eafily  don'e  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  though  thefucceeding  furface 
fhould  put  on  the  fame  unpleafant  appearance,  after 
the  firfl:,  or  even  fecond  application,  yet  the  amend- 
ment, though  gradual,  is  certain,  and  the  pain  is  lefs 
fevere  than  might  be  exped:ed.  The  digeftives  are 
Hill  continued  when  the  efcharotics  are  left  off,  and 
the  parts  being,  by  thefe  means,  put  into  adion,  in 
general  nothing  farther  is  required,  than  to  wait  till 
nature  is  able  to  accompliui  her  proper  work.  The 
want  of  this  ability,  or  occafion  to  exert  herfelf,  is 
the  grand  impediment  to  the  cure,  but  this  reflored 
once  and  again,  will  effect  every  thing  that  is  re- 
quired.-]^ 

G  3  Belides 


*  Ulcerlbas  hand  diligenter  deterfis,  hyperfavcofis  fupervenire 
folet.  Parey,  Dc  Ulccribus. — See  alfo  Rhazes,  Lib.  D inns, 
cop.  134,  138.  In  which  caie  (fays  a  modern  writeF);  "  the  gra- 
nulations are  either  foft  and  fpongy,  and  arife  only  from,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  rife  too  high  in  the  form  of  fungus,  or 
foon  ceafing  to  flioot,  are  not  followed  by  a  difpofition  to  form  a 
cicatrice  ;  or  if  the  ulcer  heals,  it  foon  breaks  out  again.'" 

-j- From  the  very  judicious  obfervations  on  \ht  Mal'vern-^jjafen 
with  cafes  annexed,  pubtidied  by  Dr.  Wall,  it  fliould  appear, 
that  the  good  effeds  produced  by  them  on  ulcers  of  the  legs,  have 
arifen  from  their  volatile  fpirit.  Such  an  idea  agrees  very  well 
with  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  and  which  every  day's  expe- 
rience has  confirmed.  Dr.  Wall,  indeed,  in  one  place  fpealts 
of  the  coldnefs,  and  aftringency  of  the  Mal'vern-^vntcrs  externally 
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Befides  the  abovementioned  ufe  of  the  precipitate, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  foul  ulcers  into  a  good 
Hate,  it  is  not  unfrequently  neceffary  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them  fo,  and  to  promote  incarnation  ;  and  even 
in  this  view,  it  often  anfwers  much  better  by  being 
fprinkled  upon  the  fore,  than  mixed  up  with  the 
digeflive.  1  know  how  much  that  mode  has  been 
objefted  to  by  the  late  Mr\  Sharpy  who  both  as  a 
writer  and  pradlitioner,  I  fhould  be  more  inclined 
to  envy  than  to  cenfure.  Neverthelefs,  experience 
is  the  belt  teftimonyji  and  has  demonftrated  to  me 
how  much,  and  to  how  great  advantage,  ulcers  on 
the  legs  will  endure  the  ufe  of  precipitate.  Perhaps, 
an  inattention  to  this,  has  been  one  occafion  of  the 
very  unfavourable  opinion  furgeons  have  always 
entertained  of  fore  legs,  and  of  the  difHculty  of 
their  cure;  but  fo  various  are  the  inflances  I  have 
feen  of  the  fpecific  power  of  precipitate,  in  different 
kinds  of  ulcers,  where  every  common  application 
■had  been  ufed  to  no  purpofe,  that  I  can  recommend 
-it  with  more  confidence  than  ever.  I  do  not  fpeak 
merely  of  foul,  or  callous  ulcers,  but  of  thofe  very 
aptly  denominated  dyfepulotic,  wherein  nothing  has 
appeared  particularly  amifs,  but  there  has  been  no 


applied,  but  this  is  only  an  opinion  he  has  taken  up  from  fome 
cafes,  in  which  they  had  not  proved  beneficial  j  for  he  obferves, 
they  often  occafion  fo  great  heat  in  the  part  as  to  induce  fuppu- 
ration  in  cold  tumors,  and  that  in  aljnoll  every  cafe  where  they 
have  been  ufeful,  they  have  raifed  more  or  lefs  inflammation,  and 
have  often  occafioned  very  confiderable  pain  for  fome  days, 
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x^ifpofition  to  heal.  The  furface  of  fuch  fores  has 
fometimes  been  glafly,  and  the  edges  fliarp  and  an- 
gular as  if  newly  divided  with  a  knife ;  without  the 
leaft  difpofitjon  to  granulate  or  incarn,  but  at  the 
fame  time  not  of  that  irritable  nature  which  inclines 
them  to  fpread  ;  which  I  fnall  fpeak  of  under  the  next 
head.  The  free  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  for  four  or 
•five  days,  though  it  has,  indeed,  fometimcs  produced 
little  Houghs,  which,  however,  have  not  feemed  to 
render  the  fores  deeper,  has  put  the  atonic  parts  into 
ad:ion,  and  like  the  exhibition  of  the  cortex  on  iimilar 
occalions,  has  removed  every  unkindly  appearance, 
produced  a  difcharge  of  good  pus,  and  difpofed  the 
-ulcer  to  heal.  I  have  already  hinted  in  another 
place,*  that  this  (lands  no  longer  on  my  authority  ; 
the  accounts  I  have  been  favored  with  from 
different  pra(fbitioners,  both  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, fince  the  former  edition  of  this  treatife, 
bear  a  dired:  teftimony  to  the  advantages  the  Public 
.has  derived  from  the  hints  I  then  ventured  to  throw 
out.  Patients  have  alfo  been  treated  in  this  way  in 
different  hofpitals,  where  the  good  appearance  of 
large  ulcers,  repeatedly  covered  with  precipitate,  has 
fully  anfvvered  every  expetftation  I  had  formed,  or 
had  previouily  experienced  in  my  own  prad:ice. 
Some  confiderable  knowledge  in  the  profefTion,  as 
well  as  experience  of  this  plan,  and  attention  to  the 
effedts  of  the  remedies,  are,  indeed,,  elfentially  ne- 
ceffary,  by  which  alone  the  practitioner  can  be  enabled 

*  Additional  Preface  to  this  Edition. 
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to  judge  how  long  he  may  continue  the  bold  ufe  of 
fo  ad:ive  an  application  :  for  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  one  day  too  long  will  offend  a  fore  that  has  been 
inexpreflibly  benefited  by  its  ufe;  whereby  the  cure 
^ill  be  retarded.  And  if  the  plan  has  met  with  lefs 
fuccefs  in  hofpitals  than  in  private  practice,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  attribute  much  of  this,  not  only  to  the  foul 
air  of  the  wards,  and  the  improper  manner  in  which 
(it  has  been  noticed)  a  tight  bandage  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied, but  to  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  fome  of 
the  pupils  in  this  refpedt ;  it  being  impoffible  far 
the  furgeon,  in  every  eafe,  to  lay  down  rules  fuf- 
ficiently  prectfe  for  the  pupils  to  follow,  which  con- 
i^rains  him  to  fubmit  lelTer  things  to  the  temporary 
difcretion  of  the  drcfTers. 

Having  fo  fully  ftated,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  principles  and  practice  laid  down,  it  remains 
only  to  collect  them  into  one  point  of  view  ;  and  then 
to  feledt  a  few  of  the  varieties  of  ulcers  to  be  met  with 
in  this  clafs,  with  the  treatment  of  each,  as  illuf- 
trative  of  the  feveral  indications  and  remedies  pro- 
pofed.  And  to  this  end,  it  feems  only  neceffary  that 
the  reader  jfhould  be  reminded  of  what  has  all  along 
been  obferved  of  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  fores 
on  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  caufes  and  ope- 
ration of  thefe  peculiarities. — To  obviate  the  force 
of  thefe,  by  proper  bandage,  and  other  fuitable  topical 
applications,  and  general  remedies,  tending  to  re- 
move, or  correct,  the  atony,  and  other  ill-difpofitions 
of  the  parts,  and  both  enable  them,  and  the  fyflem  at 
large,  to  make  fuch  well-dircfted  and  falutary  exer- 
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tions  as  fliall  place  ulcers,  fo  fcated,  in  circumftances 
fis  fimilar  as  may  be  to  thofe  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  been  the  leading  idea  throughout  this 
work.  How  far  this  reafoning  may  have  been  juft, 
or  the  means  above  pointed  out  may  appear  rational 
and  adequate,  the  reader  himfclf  is  now  called  upon 
to  decide;  whilfl  the  author,  for  his  part,  has  the 
fatisfadlion  of  thinking,  that  fuccefs  has,  at  leaft, 
juftified  his  attempt,  and  given  feme  fanttion  to  the 
pradlice  he  ventures  to  recommend. 

Amongst  the  few  inftances  to  be  feled:ed  from 
particular  cafes,  is  a  fmall  ulcer,  frequently  hinted 
at,  and  for  which,  after  every  other  mean  has  failed, 
the  precipitate,  or  other  efcharotic  is  a  fpecific.  It  is 
improperly  accounted  fcorbutic,  and  particularly  af- 
fects the  parts  about,  and  even  below,  the  ankles ; 
which,  indeed,  cannot  therefore  properly  be  called 
a  fore  leg.  This  is  exquiiitely  painful,  and  for 
fome  time  appeared  difficult  of  cure  without/ refting 
the  limb,  fo  little  advantage  being  obtained  from  the 
roller ;  which  cannot  be  made  to  afford  much  com- 
preffion  below  the  feat  of  the  fore.  It  was  in  thefe 
cafes  more  efpecially,  that  IViJeman  preferred  a  laced- 
ftocking,  becaufe  (as  he  tells  us)  he  "  could  not 
with  a  roller  make  a  fuitable  compreflion  fo  near  the 
ankle,  without  caufing  a  fwelling  on  the  foot."  But 
this  is  certainly  a  miftake,  for  having,  at  firft,  found 
the  fame  difficulty,  I  was  foon  able  to  remedy  it,  by 
carrying  the  roller  feveral  times  over  the  ankle  and 
foot,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  but  juft  the  point  of  the 
heel  uncovered  by  the  roller  i  and  by  this  means,  I 
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alfo  make  a  tolerable  compreffion  below  the  ulcer 
itfelf :  to  which  intentions^  the  circumftance  of  the 
roller  being  made  of  flannel,  very  greatly  contributes. 
Thefe  cafes  are  often  attended  with  a  confiderable 
puffinefs,  and  a  tetterous  appearance  of  the  furround- 
ing  fkin,  accompanied  with  a  thin  and  acrid  dif- 
cbarge,  which  renders  the  parts  additionally  tender ; 
whilft  the  little  ulcer  is  almoft  perfedly  dry,  and 
cannot  eafily  be  brought  to  fuppuration,  till  the 
complaint  of  the  fkin  is  removed.  This  I  once 
thought  was  relieved  by  bathing  the  parts  in  Nevil- 
holt  water,  as  lately  recommended  for  this  purpofe, 
but  I  foon  learnt,  is  much  more  fpeedily  removed 
by  drying  applications,  which  inftead  of  the  common 
cerate,  may  be  fpread  on  lint,  or  linen  cloth,  and 
applied  ever  the  ufual  dreiiing  to  the  fore;  for  which 
common  treacle  is  often  a  very  good  one,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  irritable  ulcers.  The  outer  dreffing 
may  conlift  of  cerat.  alb.  with  bole  and  powdered 
allum  ;  or  the  ung.  deficcativ.  rubrum,  or  in  more 
obftinate  cafes,  a  comprefs  of  linen  may  be  wetted  in 
a  folution  of  facch.  faturn.  and  vitr.  alb.  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  camphorated  fpirit,  in  a  pint  of 
fpring  waterj  which,  notvvithflanding  the  tumor,  and 
heated  appearance  of  the  part,  I  never  found  dif- 
agree.*     If  the   fore   Should    not   foon    change  its 

com- 


*  Thefe  afFeftions  of  the  fidn,  vulgarly  called  fcorbutic,  have 
ufually'  no  one  fymprom  of  that  difmal  complaint,  and  being  merely 
local,  "ihould  always  be  treated  as  a  difeafe  of  the  ikin  ;  for  true 
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complexion,  on  the  difappearance  of  the  affefVion 
of  thefkin,  the  little  ulcer  iliould .  be  filled  with 
precipitate,*  pulv.  angel,  diflblved  lunar  cauftic,  or 
any  limilar  efcharotic,  and  when  the  Hough  is  come 
out,  be  immediately  repeated,  if  the  fore  fliould  not 
then  put  on  a  kindly  appearance,  which  it  certainly 
will  in  a  very  little  time;  but  the  cure  ivill  not 
ftandifthis  be  negledlcd.  But  though  fo  much  has 
been  faid  on  the  bold  ufe  of  very  deterfive,  and  even 
cfcharotic  applications,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
recourfe  need  not  always  be  had  to  them  in  the  firft 
inftance;  but  whenever  lefs  adtive  means,  aided  by 
the  bandage  and  exercife,  fliall  prove  inefFi?dual,  I 
;-eft  it  upon  every  man's  experience  to  demonflratc 
the  utility  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  be  more  fatisfied  of,  than 
the  propriety  of  the  method  here  recomm-ended. 
There  is  no  fmall  fore  on  the  leg  ufually  fo  troubie- 


fcorbutic  ulcers  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  will  not  endure 
the  ufe  of  efcharotics.  See  Dr.  Cullen's  Synof.  Nofohg.  alfo 
Dr.  LiND,  on  this  difeafe.     rart  ii.  chap^  2. 

*  WisEii^AN  fpeaking  of  fuch  an  ulcer,  has  this  bold  expref- 
fion,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  refult  of  experience,  "  the  bed 
anodyne  had  been  to  have  filled  it  with  precipitate."  Book  H. 
(h.  4. — He  was  not  afraid  of  the  confequence  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  or  knew  better  how  to  diflinguifli  cafes,'  than  to  be  i^ 
any  danger  of  the  evil  he  mentions ;  who  fays,  "  Thrinon  Da- 
rnonis  filius,  habebat  roalleolum  ulcus,  juxta  nervum  fane  noa 
purum,  huic  a  pharmaco  corrofo  contigit,  ut  opifthotonos  more- 
ictur," 

Epldevi,  Lib,  V. 

ibme 
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fome  to  heal,  by  ordinary  means,  as  an  old  ulcer  near 
the  ankle,  and  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  antient 
writers  but  mention  it  as  fuch ;  whereas,  there  is  no 
ulcer  on  the  leg,  that  is  fo  eafily,  foon,  and  certainly 
cured,  when  properly  treated.  The  numbers,  and 
variety  I  liave  feen,  leave  me  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  head ;  of  which  fome  have  been  from  three 
to  thirty  years  Handing,  breaking  out  again  as 
conftantly  as  they  were  healed,  and  inexpreffibly 
painful.  But  if  not  of  the  phagedenic  kind  (of 
which  I  Iball  treat  in  another  place)  are  perfedlly 
cured,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  taking  much  exercife, 
and  drefEng  with  the  warmeft  digeftives,  or  (where 
thefe  fail)  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  and  a  ban- 
dage. This  may  be  very  tightly  applied,  if  no  true 
inflammation  attends,  or  as  foon  as  this  Ihall  be  re- 
moved by  bleeding,  and  a  few  days  application  of 
Freke's  fuppurative  poultice  ;*  which  it  will  be  fome- 
times  proper  to  begin  with,  if  the  ulcer  is  deep. 

Since  the  former  edition,  I  have  had  an  inftance  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  precipitate,  in  a  fore  on  my  own 
ankle  occafioned  by  a  burn.  A  fmall  and  very  pain- 
ful little  eichar  was  formed,  which,  after  I  was  tired 
of  poultices  and  other  emollient  applications,  and 
common  digeftivcs,  I  loaded  with  precipitate  twice  a 
day,  and  applied  a  tight  flannel  roller;  which  I 
fliould  have  done  fooner,  had  it  not  been  fo  recent  a 
fore.     The  fmall  flze,  and  drynefs  of  the  ulcer,  in- 


*  See  his  Jrt  of  Healing — his  poultice  confli^ed  cf  figs,  onions, 
marfhrnallows,  aiid  white  lily  roots. 
■   *  duced 
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tluccd  mc  to  drefs  it  fo  often  ;  and  by  this  means,  a 
kindly  fuppuration  foon  took  place,  which  i'eparaccd 
the  Hough.  Imagining,  now,  the  little  ulcer  might 
be  healed  by  any  common  means,  I  made  ufe  onlv  of 
a  few  turns  of  a  linen  roller,  to  fecure  the  dreffings, 
and  for  feveral  days,  applied  nothing  but  ceratum 
album,  and  afterwards,  common  digedivc.s  ;  but  one 
ilough  formed  after  another,  whilft  under  this  courft\ 
I  then  returned  to  my  flannel  roller  and  drelTed  again 
with  precipitate,  which  I  fprinkled  en  the  fore  every 
day.  After  this  no  more  floughs  appeared,  and  the 
ulcer  healed  kindly,  under  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
precipitate. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fmall  ulcers,  accounted 
difficult  to  heal,  that  is  likewife,  improperly,  ter- 
med fcorbutic,  and  is  exceedingly  painful,  though 
without  any  tumor  of  the  limb ;  and  fometimes  at- 
tacks young  and  robuft  people.  Thefe  fores  are  dif- 
perfed  over  a  great  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  along 
the  fpine  of  the  tibia  ;  are  generally  round,  and  ra- 
ther deep,  with  thickened  edges ;  and  are  often  not 
larger  than  pens  :  whofoever  has  once  noticed  them, 
will  readily  diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  fore. 
Though  difficult  to  be  healed,  and  difpofed  to  break 
out  again,  as  they  certainly  are,  when  treated  upon 
the  lenient  plan,  frequently  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  bathe  the  limb  for  a  few  nights  in  tepid  fak 
and  water  ;  to  drefs  the  ulcers  with  precipitate  and 
digeftive,  and  apply  a  very  tight  bandage,  which 
immediately  removes  the  pain;  and  I  have  known 
i'uch  ulcers,  though  of  long  (landing,  perfectly  healed 

ia 
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in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Should  others,  however,  prove 
obftinate,  from  having  their  feat  on  more  tendinous 
parts  of  the  leg,  the  ointment  muft  be  made  more 
active  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lapis  infernalis  ; 
which  forms  an  admirable  drefling  for  many  dyfe- 
puiotic  fores. 

There  are  other  fmall  old  ulcers,  which  often 
require  a  peculiar  kind  of  dreffing,  merely  from  their 
being  feated  on  tendinous  or  ligamentous  furfaces, 
iijch  as  the  inftep  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg.  On 
this  head,  I  need  only  to  obferve,  that  common 
treacle  with  frelii  lemon  juice  boiled  up  in  it,  agrees 
with  them  i'o  well,  that  they  require  nothing  more, 
unlefs  it  be  to  have  the  furrounding  parts  touched 
with  a  lotion  of  the  tind;ur.  martis  cum  fpir.  falls, 
fufficiently  diluted ;  both  which  applications  iliould 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  fores  remain  in  a  very 
irritable  flate.  I  fliall  juft  remark,  that  the  like 
dreflings  agree  equally  well  with  many  foul  ulcers, 
that  are  irritated  with  moft  other  dreffins:s. 

I  have  alfo  met  with  other  deep,  and  painful  ulcers, 
fomewhat  larger,  of  no  regular  figure,  nor  confined 
to  any  particular  parts,  for  Vv'hich  the  fine  powder  of 
bark  is  often  a  good  dreffing.  After  the  ulcer  has 
been  filled  with  this,  morning  and  night  for  a  few 
days,  and  covered  with  a  good  digeftive,  fuch  fores 
will  begin  to  fill  up  with  firm  and  florid  granulations, 
and  will  lofe  their  morbid  fcnfibility  ;  but  if  they 
Ihould  not,  the  furface  mull  be  dellroyed  by  precir 
pitate,  as  formerly  dired:ed,  and  trial  made  again  of 
the  bark,  if  it  fhomld  feem  to  be  necefTary* 

In 
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■  In  ulcers  of  long  Handing,  and  whcre^  the  con- 
ftitution  is  thought  to  be  concerned,  it  fometimes 
happens  that  beiides  a  large  fore,  the  leg  iliall  be 
exceedingly  fwelled,  with  hard  tumors,  or  lumps,  in 
one  or  more  parts  of  it,  which  will  not  always  be 
diffolved  by  the  difcharge.  But  while  this  is  kept 
up,  the  application  of  a  large  piece  of  oil'd-filk.  will 
produce  the  happieft  effe(fls,  and  with  fafcty  difperfe 
the  indurations.  And  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
the  other  leg  will  be  equally  fwollen,  and  exceedingly 
hard,  though  without  ulceration,  that  fhould  likewife 
be  rolled,  and  covered  with  a  like  piece  of  oil'd-iilk  ; 
which,  by  exercife,  will  daily  produce  a  conliderable 
perfpiration,  and  without  the  leaft  afliftance  from 
medicine,  will  bring  down  the  hardnefs  and  fwelling, 
by  the  time  the  ulcer  on  the  other  is  healed.  This 
diredtion,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  I  have 
found  fuch  evident  advantage  from,  that  I  think  I 
Ihould  not  have  done  juftice  to  my  fubjeQ:,  if  I  had 
not  made  particular  mention  of  it.  For  the  like 
purpofe,  the.  leg  may  be  well  rubbed  with  volatile 
liniment  and  about  an  eighth  part  of  mercurial 
ointment ;  but  I  think,  I  have  never  found  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  embrocation  for  this  fpecies  of 
fwollen  leg,  fince  I  firfl  made  ufe  of  the  flannel 
roller  and  oil'd-filk. 

.  .Having  now  faid  every  thing  that  can  be  necef- 
fary,  with  refpeft  to  cleanfing  and  incarning,  and 
pointed  out  a  few^  ufeful  medicines,  and  feme  parti- 
cular cafes  in  thi?-  clafs  of  ulcers,  I  fhall  clofe 
it  with  fome   obfervations  on   healing ;    an   article 

of 
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of  as    much    importance,    as   any    that    has    been 
noticed. 

This  laft  procefs  of  nature  is  by  no  means  to  be 
hurried  ;  and  if  every  thing  is  right,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  become  found,  no  particular  means  will 
be  required  for  ir,  it  being,  in  general,  fufficiently 
difpofed  to  heal  of  itfelf,  and  will,  even  with  the  ufe 
•of  ointments  not  a  little  deterlive.*  For  it  is  fuppofed 
(as  will  foon  be  explained),  the  more  adive  ones 
have  been  weakened  already,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
become  mere  greafy  applications  ;  which  (efpecially 
wamied  ones,-}-)  upon  this  plan,  do  as  much  in- 
jury, by  relaxing  the  parts,  as  do  very  drying  ap- 
plications, when  ufed  to  haften  the  produdlion  of 
the  cicatrice. 

If  this  latter  be  attempted  too  foon,  and  efpecially 
if  early  recourfe  be  had  to  drying  applications,  the 
furgeon  will  foon  perceive  his  miftake.  The  ulcer 
being  only  partially  digefted,  like  thofe  treated  upon 
the  lenient  plan,  when  apparently  about  to  heal  up, 
will  burfi:  out  in  one  form  or  other.  This  will 
efpecially  follovv  In  thofe  termed  conftitutional  fores, 
attended  with  difealed  fliin,  and  of  very  long  Hand- 
ing.  Here  fmall  ulcers  will  be  formed  in  the  diftem- 
pered  parts  of  the  fkin,  which  in  a  while  becomes, 
pappy,  and  denotes  the  parts  underneath  to  be  un- 


^' WrsEMAN  particularly  notes  having  cleanfed,  incarne<J,  and 
■healed  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by  the  ule  ot  precipitate. 

f  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers^  in  regard  to  the  relaxing  nature  of 
warmed  applications.     Medio  tuiijrimui  ihh, 

found. 
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found.  Hence  matter  may  be  forced  np  by  prejlturc, 
through  many  little  Orifices,  putting  on  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  difeafe  throughout  a  great  furface  of  the 
limb,  as  may  difcourage.the  furgeon  from  exped:ing 
a  cure,  without  a  great  length  of  time,  and  ailiflance 
from  refl.  But  all  will  go  well  notwithftanding, 
under  the  advantage  of  good  rolling  and  exercife,  if 
the  difcharge  be  kept  up  ;  for  the  exercife,  inftead 
of  protradting  the  cure,  I  am  fatisiied,  tends  in  fuch 
cales,  diredlly  to  enfure  it;  and  I  accordingly  always 
delire  it  may  be  increafed.  All  that  can  be  neceflary, 
is  to  lay  the  fmall  contiguous  fores  into  one,  by  a 
flight  touch  of  the  lancet,  which  will  afford  very 
little  pain,  as  the  parts  are  now  become  perfectly 
fodden,  and  the  fkin  parted  from  the  edges  of  the 
fore ;  or  Ihould  this  be  obje^ed  to  by  the  patient, 
the  little  holes  may  be  filled  up,  once  or  more,  witlj 
precipitate,  and  the  cure  vvfill  go  on  as  effedtually, 
and  almofl:  as  fpeedily  as  could  be  wifhed. 

It  was  faid,  the  digeftive  or  other  drefHng,  after  a 
time  may  be  v^^eakened,  and  this  may  be  done  with* 
out  iaipropcrly  diminiHiing  that  difcharge,  which  it 
has  fo  often  been  infifted  upon  ought  to  be  kept  up  : 
for  when  the  mod  ad"ive  remedies  have  been  ufed,  in 
baS  cafes,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  flimulus  from 
exercife  will  fufSciently  maintain  it ;  and  it  is  a  good 
tuaxim  to  proceed  gradually  to  that  change  between 
a  copious  difcharge,  and  its  total  fupprefiion,  which 
Should  be  always  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of 
the  cure. 

As  foon  then  as  the  fore,  however  large,  puts  on 
H  a  per- 
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^  perfedlly  healthy  appearance,  this  change  in  the- 
dreffing  fhould  begin,  which  ihould  be  repeatedl}' 
weakened,  three  or  four  times,  at  fuch  intervals  as  the 
lize  of  the  fore,  and  the  time  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
its  cure,  Ihall  point  out.  But  great  caution  is  re- 
quired not  to  be  too  hafty  in  this,  or  to  continue  it, 
if  the  difcharge  is  flill  very  coniiderable.  An  at- 
tempt to  fupprefs  this  is  always  improper,  and  if  it 
fucceeds,  will,  indeed,  divert  the  difcharge  fome 
other  way  for  a  time,  but  without  any  advanatge  to 
the  patient ;  and  the  matter  inftead  of  burning  through 
the  fkin,  where  that  happens  to  be  difeaffd,  will 
form  a  palTage  in  different  places  through  the 
furface  of  the  fore.  In  this  cafe,  the  bandage 
fnould  be  drawn  tighter  below  the  feat  of  the  ulcer, 
and  the  matter  by  prefTure  with  the  fingers,  at  each 
dreffing,  Ihould  be  carefully  forced  up  ;  the  furgeon 
mufh  likewife  return  to  more  adtive  applications,  by 
which  the  fore  will  foon  recover  a  more  pleafant  ap- 
pearance. But  if  no  fuch  change  ihould  prefently 
take  place,  either  more  time  is  required  to  cleanfe 
fome  diflempered  parts  in  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  the 
whole  fore  is  unfound  to  the  bottom.  In  the  former 
cafe,  time,  it  has  been  faid,  will  do  every  thing  that 
Is  wanted  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  recourfe  mull:  be  had 
again  to  efcharotics,  which,  if  the  bone  be  not  dif- 
cafed,  will  invigorate  the  parts,  and  foon  improve 
the  difcharge  ;  or  if  flrongcr  be  ufed,  a  thick  flougk 
will  be  made,  and  the  furface,  the  moment  that  is 
thrown  off',  will  be  clean,  and  will  put  on  a  promifing 
appearance  again. 

V  Upon 
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Upon    this  head  it   may    be   proper   to  obferve, 
that  when  large  and  old  ulcers  are  broup-ht  to  a  co- 

o.  o 

pious  difcharge,  whilft  the  furgeon,  from  their  un- 
kindly nature,  is  afraid  of  too  haftily  weakening  his 
dreffings,  though  the  ulcer  may  be  very  confiderably 
diminifhed  in  fize,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  defend 
its  tender  edges,  and  new  fkin,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 
little  cerat.  epulot,  or  fome  iimilar  application.  But 
it  may  be  ftill  better,  in  very  irritable  ulcers,  and 
iuch  as  are  much  indifpofed  to  heal,  to  fpread  a 
margin  of  cerate  on  the  fame  drelling,  that  the  whole 
may  be  covered  with  one  piece  of  lint,  by  which 
means  the  difcharge  finds  a  readier  vi^ay  to  run  off; 
a  matter  of  the  greatefl:  importance  in  fuch  ulcers  aS 
are  eafily  offended.  The  pledgir,  for  this  reafon, 
Hiould  likewife  extend  conliderably  beyond  the  {hr" 
face  of  the  fore,  efpecially  in  fmall  ulcers,  or  the 
tightnefs  of  the  bandage  will  prevent  the  matter  from 
efcaping,  and  thereby  occafion  a  continual  irritation, 
which  will  difpofe  the  ulcer  to  fpread.  "^   But  though 

H  2  cerate 


*  The  dodlrine  here  inculcated,  though  founded  upon  repeated 
hSts,  I  find  ftrongly  controverted  by  Mr.  Hunter — "  When 
treating  of  pus,  in  my  leftures"  (fays  that  able  teacher)  "  I  oh- 
ferved,  that  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  no  matter,  oi  vjhate'ver 
kind,  can  produce  any  except  upon  the  part  that  formed  it :  nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  any  fore,  let  it  he  vjhat  it  ivill,  ever 
does,  or  can  do  any  hurt  to  that  fore  ;  for  the  parrs,  which  formed 
the  matter  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  cannot  be  irritated  by  that 
which  they  produced,  except  extraneous  matter  is  joined  with 
Htf-^—Jlf  v.hat  I  have  now  advanced  is  true,  wiping,  or  wafliing 

av/ay 
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cerate  is  allowed  of  with  the  view  I  have  inentionedj, 
the  ufe  of  dr3'ing  applications  will,  by  no  means, 
-haften  the  cure  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which,  perhaps, 
contains  much  the  greateft  nuii:ibcr. 

It 


•away  matter,  under  the  idea  of  keeping  the  parts  clean,  is  /-k  i'i'f?y 
cafe  abfurd."  See  his  Treatife  on  the  F'aiereul  Difi^J}^  page  36, 
Note, 

It  is  fomev.'hat  unpleafant  to  have  to  combat  fentisnents  with  fo 
refpedlable  an  opponent,  whofe  experience  as  a  fiugeon,  as  well 
as  hJs  phyfiological  attainments,  might  well  claim  a  reverence  from 
the  moft  eminent  praftitioners.  But  the  do«Srine  contained  in  the 
^bove  extraft  ieems  to  be  fiir  too  genera!^  and  I  think  may  kad  to 
erroneous  practice;  for  an  enemy  as  I  am  toa  fcrupulotis  attention, 
and  radg  manner  ct  always  wiping  oft"  all  the  dilcharge  that  maybe 
fuifti'ihed  by  ulcers,  I  am  equally  perfuaded,  that  inuch  matter  eon- 
fined"  upon  them  will  often  occafion  their  fpreading. — It  is  very 
pleaiing,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  changes  taking 
place  in  difeafes,  and  for  the  operation  of  certain  reriiedies,  as 
we  are  thereby  often  enabled  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
latter  to  diiferent  complaints,  and  render  them  more  generally 
ufeful ;  but  we  may  be  too  nice  in  our  inquiries,  and  a  turn  fur 
theory,  and  phyfiological  difrjuiiitions  may  pofiibly  be  carried  top 
far;  and  certainly  are  fo,  when  not  only  unfupported,  but  con- 
tradified  by  fads  ;  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  prelent  inftance. 
For  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  fyllem  may  not  be  affefted 
by  the  abforption  of  new  venereal  matter,  any  rnore  than  inoculated 
|>atients  are  by  a  frefli  application  of  the  variolous  j  there  are  ne» 
verthelefs  other  ulcers  that  will  fuifer  by  the  acrid  matters  which 
they  fometimes  fecrete.  The  difcharge  furnillsed  by  a  ccncerous 
fore,  it  is  well  known,  will  erode  the  fein,  and  extend  thedimen- 
fionsof  the  ulcer  when  not  otherwife  in  a  fpreading  or  fphacelating 
ftate  :  and  the  like  will  happen  to  many  other  fores  when  there  is 
no  admixture  of  foreign  matters.     To  prove  this,  let  an  ulcer  oh 

the 
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It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  they  fliould  rather  be  fuffcred,  than  invited  to 
/kin  over ;  and  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  would,  efpecially 
in  thole  of  long  Handing,  rather  irritate  than  coax 
them,  for  I  know  they  will  heal  in  the  end.  And 
I  wiOi  to  enforce  this  idea  very  flrongiy,  as  of 
the  greateft.  im[5ortance,*  and  to  recommend,  in  all 
fufpicious  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  ulcers  have 
been  difpofed  to  return,  the  long  continued  ufe  of 
deterfive  applications,  not  only  till  the  fores  have 
lonp-  put  on  a  very  florid  and  healthy  appearance, 
but  almoft,  or  intirely  to  heal  the  ulcer  under  the 
ufe  of  fuch  a<ftive  applications ;  nor  will  even  time 
always  be  loll  in  fo  doing.  For  if  every  part  is  be- 
come perfcvftly  found,  the  bandage  will  furniili  that 
warmth  which  inclines  them  to  heal ;  whilft  on  the 
other  hand,  if  nature  be  not  yet  difpofed  entirely  to 
fupprcfs.  the  difcharge,  the  furgeoti,  as  hath  been 
fhevvn,  by  attempting  to  heal  up  the  fore,  will  have 


the  leg  be  dreffed  with  a  little  white  cerate,  or  any  other  bland 
ointment,  fpread  upon  lint,  and  afterwards  with  the  like  fpread 
on  a  thin  piece  of  fponge,  and  the  part  be  fo  rolled  up  as  to  confin? 
the  difcharge :  or  fliould  the  cerate  be  thought  capable  of  com- 
numicating  this  property,  the  different  appearances  of  the  fore  will- 
be  Hill  more  evident  when  drelfcd  one  day  only  with  dry  lint,  and 
another  with  fponge.  In  a  certain  (late  of  the  fore,  when  dif- 
charging  plentifully,  the  ulcer  will  be  either  foul  or  raw,  and  its 
dimenfions  increafed,  under  the  former,  but  will  appear  fre(h, 
healthy  and  granulating,  by  means  of  the  acrid  difcharge  being 
more  abforbed  by  the  latter. 

*  Vide  page  28,  of  the  hiiroduHwn^ 

H  3  greaS 
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great  part  of  his  work  to  do  over  again.  For  this 
reafon,  dry  lint,  blue  vitriol,*  nor  hard  comprefs^-j- 
fhould  never  be  ufed,  though  I  know  th^y  have  fuc- 
ceeded  for  a  prefent  cure  in  feveral  inflances.  The 
cafe,  indeed,  is  different,  when  patients,  at  this  period, 
are  confined,  dieted,  and  purged,  (though  upon 
that  plan  fores  are  not  fo  foon  brought  into  a  good 
ftate;)  fuch  applications  may  then  both  agree,  and 
expedite  the  healing  of  the  fore :  but  fuch  ulcers  being 
rather  deficcated  by  art,  than  cicatrized  by  nature, 
many  fuch  patients  muft  foon  make  application 
again. 

The  habit  is  to  be  firfl:  gradually  relieved,  and  to 
fpeak  a  popular  language,  the  humors  are  to  run  off, 
and  the  change  from  a  long  accuflomed,  or  copious 
drain,  to  be  cautioufly  effeded  ;  but  which  gradually 
abating  as  the  wound  diminiflies  in  its  fize,  nature, 
however  averfe  to  fudden  tranfitions,  will  when  left 
to  herfelf,  in  a  reafonable  time  find  fome  other  vent. 


*  Wiseman  experienced  this  in  a  cafe  that  appeared  to  be 
going  on  well,  but  fuddenly  turned  foul,  and  in  a  few  days  be= 
came  as  bad  as  ever.  (Book  U.  ch,  g.)  This,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  his  ufual  method,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
fome  ulcers  on  the  legs  healed  in  this  manner  may  ftand  well,  but 
there  is  no  adequate  rule  to  determine  by  ;  and  therefore  would  a 
furgeon  be  certain  of  healing  an  ulcer,  and  perfeftlng  a  cure,  that 
muft  not  be  his  method. 

f  See  Mr.  Else's  paper  in  the  Med.  0^/crv,  and  Inqulricif 
where  he  fpeaks  of  covering  the  ulcer  with  a  {heet  of  lead  j  fo 
?A(o  a  late  French  author ;  though,  indeed,  the  practice  is  verj 
ancient. 

This 
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This  remark,  and  what  has  been  faid  above,  it  will 
be  fuppoled,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  ulcers  of 
long  Handing,  but  although  in  more  recent  cafes,  it 
may  not  be  lb  necelTary  that  nature  fliould  find  fome 
other  outlet  than  the  ulcer,  neverthelefs,  all  the  above 
realbning,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  practice,  will  gene- 
rally hold  good  ;  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
accounted  for  upon  very  different  principles.  *  Ex- 
perience proves  that  few  ulcers  on  the  legs,  though 
brought  into  a  clean  flate,  ought  to  be  healed  by  any 
other  means  than  preierving  them  fo,  nor  will  any 
other,  under  the  directions  here  given,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  be  found  in  the  leaft  neceffary.  Every  furgeon 
knows  very  well,  that  the  great  difficulty  refped:ing 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  on  the 
lower  extremities,  is  to  bring  them  into  a  good  and 
healing  Hate,  and  when  that  is  accoQipliflied  an  entire 
cure  will  follow  of  courfe.  This  is  one  reafon  that 
wounds  on  the  head  fill  op  fo  readily  ;  they  are  not 
long  in  a  foul  (late,  and  therefore  after  a  few  days  ufe 
of  fome  lenient  digeflive,  want  only  to  be  kept  clean, 
or  at  the  moft,  to  have  their  luxuriant  granulations 
kept  within  bounds,  which  are  merely  a  confequence 
of  ftrong  digeltive  powers,  and  of  nature  over-doing 
her  part.     But  in  the  cafes  before  us,  there  is  little 


*  Having  already  offered  an  opinion  on  that  fubjeft,  (vide  the 
IntrodtiSllon^  p.  37,  38.)  when  fpeaking  of  the  good  or  bad  effeds 
tilcers  have  on  the  conftitution,  which,  it  was  faid,  were  pro- 
bably rather  owing  to  irritation  than  the  difcharge ;  it  was  more 
natural  to  exprefs  myfelf  here  in  the  common  language  of  writers 
upon  this  fubjeft. 

H4  of 
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of  this  to  be  apprehended,  for  it  has  been  faid,  the 
conftant  and  firm  preiTure  from  the  roller,  (which 
may  be  increafed  as  may  be  found  neceffary,}  will 
always  keep  down  this  loofe  fungus.  It  will  there- 
fore be  fufficient  to  apply  a  mild,  defenfive  plafter, 
or  fometimes  one  more  drying,  (as  formerly  recom- 
mended, if  there  are  beats  on  the  fkin)  which  Hiould 
be  fpread  only  on  a  piece  of  doubled  linen,  and  be 
laid  over  the  digeftive ;  but  if  hard  coraprefs, 
or  merely  drying  applications  are  laid  on  the  fore, 
the  ill-confequences  I  have  mentioned  will  ge- 
nerally follow,  or  the  fore,  for  want  of  proper  di- 
geflion,   will  break  out  again. 

Upon  the  above  plan,  however,  every  objection  to 
healing  the  ulcer,  as  well  as  our  fears  for  its  return, 
are  fufficiently  obviated,  and  for  want  of  which,  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  the  Medical  ObfervationSi  ap- 
pears to  have  obferved  the  above  unpleafant  effedts  j 
for  if  old  ulcers  are  dried  up  inftead  of  digefted,  and 
fkinned  over  inftead  of  being  cleanfed  and  incarned  i* 


*  HippocRAT-Es  fpeaklng  of  recent  ulcers,  hints  at  this  expe- 
ditious method  of  healing  under  particular  circumllances,  but  how 
inappHcable  to.  the  cafes  before  us,  reafon  and  experience  will  de- 
termine— *'  aut  ft  quis  avertat  (viz.  fuppurationem)  ut  omnino 
Don  fuppurentur,  prjEtero^uam  neceffario,  eocjue  pauciffimo  pure, 
et  ficcafuntquaKi  maxime,e3c  medicajnentonon  molefto,"— though 
in  another  place  he  adds,  "  ulcera  non  purgata,  non  comniitti 
folent,  etiamft  adducuntur,  neque  fua  fponte  coeunt,  De  Ulcer- 
zhus^  §  V. — No  better  proof,  however,  need  be  fought  for,  that 
fuch  is  the  general  mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  legs,  than  the 
candid  obfervation  of  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned  in  the  Jn- 
troduilioii,  page  30.    l\oic, 

y  if 
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af  any  thing  is  ever  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fup- 
prellion  of  an  accuftomcd  difcharge,  or  the  leall  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  depending  file  of  a  wound> 
it  is  here  we  mull:  expcdt  all  the  evils  that  theory 
fuggefls,  or  experience  is  faid  to  have  proved.  But, 
indeed,  it  generally  happens,  that  ulcers  thus  healed, 
form  a  callous  cicatrice,  vv'hich  foon  falls  off  when 
the  parts  are  not  found  underneath,  and  fo  prevents 
the  mifchiefs  expeded.  Whereas,  having  thoroughly 
digefted  the  ulcer,  and  brought  it  into  a  healiBg 
condition,  leave  it  to  nature  at  this  particular  period, 
and  not  only  will  the  cure  be  effed:ual,  but  as  hath 
been  obferved,  will  often  be  accompliihed  in  as  little 
time,  as  it  is  ufually  done  by  reft,  diet.,  and  purgatives, 
with  the  aflifiance  of  all  the  alteratives,  as  they  arc 
called,  that  I  have  ever  feen  ufed. 

One  caution  more,  however,  may  be  neceffary,  ia 
regard  to  a  circumftance  juft  now  mentioned,  the 
healing  up  with  a  callous  cicatrice,  or  fcab ;  often- 
times not  eafily  avoidable  indeed,  and  as  feldoni 
thought  of  upon  the  lenient  plan,  but  almofl  uni- 
formly an  occafion  of  ulcers  breaking  out  again. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means,  fo  likely  to  happen 
upon  the  plan  recommended,  as  under  the  lenient  one, 
prasflitioners  being  often  glad  to  get  old  ulcers  healed 
by  any  means  in  their  power,  efpecially  in  hofpitals, 
which  are  crouded  with  them. 

It  were  needlefs^,  I  apprehend,  to  inquire  into  the 
caufe  of  the  breaking  out  of  ulcers  that  are  covered 
in  part  witii  a  fcab,  though  it  were  eafy  to  devife.  a 
.fpecious  theory  ;  but  the  fadi  is  a  ftanding  one,  that 

if 
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if  ulcers  are  fuffered  to  heal  up  before  the  whole  of 
the  lurface  has  been    covered  with  firm  granulations, 
or  if  after  this,  they  have  been  dried  up  with  a  thick 
fcab,  or  fuch  be  formed  afterwards,  they  will  be  apt  to 
break  out  into  worfe  fores  t|han  before.     Such  fcabs 
arife  either  from  the  furfaceof  the  ulcer  becoming  dry 
in  different  parts,  in  the  form  of  iHands,  as  they  have 
been  called,  or  from   the  thickening  of  the  edges  of 
the  cicatrice.  The  former  mull  never  be  allowed  of  in 
this  clafs  of  ulcers;   but  fuch  fpurious  covering  muft 
be  dcftroyed,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  in  fuch  parts, 
being  unfound;  no  fore  on  any  other  part  of  the  body 
ever  healing  in  that  manner,  when  defended  from  the 
air.     In  the  latter  inftance  of  fcab,  when  the  fore  is 
become  fmall,   the   edges  of  the  new  cicatrice  are 
found,  from  day  to  day,  riling  above  the  level  of  the 
found  Ikin,  as  the  cicatrice  advances  on  the  lurface ; 
and  certainly  indicates  a  fucceeding  fcab.     This   is 
therefore  to  be  prevented,  efpecially  in  ulcers  of  long 
i^anding,  or  fuch  as  have  difcharged  very  coploufly, 
and  in   patients  who  have   been  accu domed   to  fore 
legs.     In  order  to  prevent  fuch  kind  of  healing,  the 
new  edges  ihould  be  well  rubbed  daily  with  an  armed 
probe,  or  be  fcraped  down  with   the   fpatula  as  lonp- 
as  they  ihall  appear  thick  ;  and  fhould  this  not  be 
fufScient,    they  Ihould  even  be  deftroyed  by  lunar 
cauftic,  and  the  deterfive  powers  of  the  drefiings  be 
increafed.     This  may  be  done  by  the  unguentum 
citrinum,  or  the  cerat.  epulot.  with  precipitate,  by 
which  ulcers  may  be  healed  very  kindly,  and  on  the 
above  account,  I  have  obferved  this  fort  of  dreffings 

are 
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are  In  many  cafes,  preferable  to  a  weakened  digeftive, 
in  the  laft  flao-e  of  the  cure. 

O 

Only  large  fores  will  afford  any  difficulty ;  what- 
ever pain,  fwelling,  or  humors,  fo  called,  attend 
fmaller  ulcers  (of  this  clafs),.  they  will  occafion  very 
little  trouble,  after  a  little  experience  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  copious  dlfcharge,  which  a  proper 
diet,  exercife,  and  the  digeflives  always  produce, 
remove  thefe,  and  many  other  fymptoms,  that  are 
found  fo  troublefome  on  every  other  plan  ;  and  foon 
bringing  the  fore  into  a  healing  ftate,  ufually  no 
farther  difficulties  occur,  if  the  bottom  be  found.  If 
therefore,  after  this  period,  a  large  ulcer  is  found 
indifpofed  to  heal  up,  (though  there  be  no  other  reafon 
for  fufpeding  mifchief  at  the  bottom)  and  the  ufual 
ftimulants  are  found  ineffedtual,  the  fore  after  the  ufe 
of  them,  ftill  continuing  at  a  Hand;  fomething  farther 
is  neceffary  :  the  powers  of  nature  being,  in  fome 
habits  of  body,  often  infufficient  to  cover  a  large  fur- 
face  with  new  ikin,  without  other  affillance,  and  a 
very  different  ilim.ulus,  which  will  prefently  be  de- 
fcribed.* 

This  brings  me  to  the  Second  Clafs  of  ulcers, 
which  in  feveral  refpedts,  requires  a  treatment  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding.  It  was  a  juft  obfervation 
of  Arnbrofe  Parey,  "  necefTe  quoque  eli  varia  adelfe 
medicamenta,  viribus  pariter  et  virium  gradibus  dif- 
tinfta ;"  for  fays  he,  "  nihil  mirum  fit,  fi  fuo  f«pe 
cxcidant  fine,  qui  eodem  medicamento,  omnia  ma- 
il o;na  ulcera  curant,  et  fanare  fe  pofFe  putant.-f* 


*  Seepages  140,  142.        f  Caf.  9.  Lih.xU, 

'  Under 
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Under  this  head  then,  I  fliall  treat  that  fpecies  of 
ulcer  called  eryfipelatous,*  or  herpes  exedens,  oc- 
cyr3ying  merely  the  furfaces  of  parts,  which  is  always 
glafly,  and  in  its  firll  flage,  eanly  offended  by  every 
i]n<f(:uous  application  ;  alfo  many  fmall  ulcers,  at- 
tended with  an  erysipelatous  afFediion  of  the  fkin, 
furniihing  a  copious,  and  almoft  cauftic  difcharge ; 
the  true  phagedenic,  and  various  large  ulcers  in  very 
old,  or  poor  people,  and  in  patients  of  a  relaxed 
fibre  and  habit;  including  every  very  large  ulcer  of 
long  (landing,  with  the  like  pale,  and  loofe  furface, 
the  confequence  of  bad  health,  negled:,  or  intera- 
-perance.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  no  voy 
large  ulcer  will  yield  to  the  former  method,  nor  that 
he  means  there  laid  down,  have  no  Ihare  in  the  cure 
of  thofe  now  to  be  conlidered,  unlefs  the  eryfipelatous 
be  faid  to  afford  an  exception  ;  for  whatever  may  be 
the  circumftances  of  the  ulcer,  it  is  to  be  digefted 
and  deterged,  before  we  proceed  to  incarn."!- 

Thefe  things  premifed,  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  is 
to  be  undertaken  with  the  fame  intentions ;  powerful 
fuppurativcs,  digeftives,  and  dcterfive  applications 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  we  are  to  proceed  to  efcharotics 
as  occafion  may  require.  But  when  adive  remedies 
under  every  form  are  found  to  difagree,  after  a  fore 
has  been  properly  digefied,  and  has  put  on  a  tole- 


*  Intvoclu^l.  p.  4,  5. 

f  To  incarn  before  we  miindify,  or  deterge  before  we  digelT, 
is  building  without  a  foundation,  or  to  lay  fuch  foundation  on  the 
houfe-top.    Dr.  TuRNESi 

rable 
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rable  appearanc^e,  it  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  fccond 
clafs,  however  fmall  it  may  be ;  and  efpeclally  that 
ulcer,  the  mod  obflinate  of  any,  defcribcd  iindcv 
various  names,*  and  iifually  known  amongft  us  by 
that  of  the  putrid  or  phagedenic — I  lliall  begin  with 
the  erylipelatous. 

I  HAVE  adopted  this  term,  for  the  want  of  a  better, 
to  deicribe  an  angry,  fuperficial  ulcer,  which  is 
fometimes  likewife  accompanied  with  an  affection  of 
the  fkin  that  will  fpread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
leg;  and  chiefly  attacks  the  aged  and  infivai.  It 
always  furnillies  abundance  of  thin,  and  very  acrid 
difcharge,  efpecially  if  the  furrounding  fkin  is  af- 
fedled,  rendering  the  limb  intolerably  painful ;  and 
when  the  dreflings  are  removed,  frequently  emits  a 
fleam  like  boiling  water.  I  have  known  poultice^j 
and  fomentations  ufed  a  long  time  to  no  purpofe  ; 
the  ulcer  either  not  healing  at  all,  or  breaking  out 
in  frefh  places  almofl  immediately,  and  the  pain  ftill 
increafing.  Purges  likewife  are  here  of  no  ufe  ;  as 
to  medicines,  opiuQi  and  bark  feem  of  the  greateft. 
avail  :  the  pain  muil  be  mitigated,  and  the  habit  be 
ftrengthened.  The  dreflings  fhould  likewife  be  cal- 
culated to  prevent  fluxion  to  the  part,  or  but  little 
advantage  will  be  gained  ;  and  in  this  fpecies,  I  have 
never  feen  any  harm  from  fupprefiing  the  difcharge, 
though  the  remedies  Ihould  increafe  the  pain  at  their 
ii:lt  application. 


*"EXy.oj  (payE^asvtx.oy,  Of  Nc/y.?)  of  the  Greeks. — Ulcus  depafcenp, 
rodens,  or  Terpens  ;  ulcus  ambulativum  i  ulcus  putridum,  ec 
phagedxaicum. — L'ulcere  putade. 

Having, 
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Having,  in  bad  cafes,  made  ufe  of  a  mild  fuppu- 
rative  poultice  for  a  fhort  time,  to  cleanfe  the  Ikin, 
and  empty  the  little  inflamed  and  obflrufted  glands, 
by  promoting  their  fuppuration;  I  always  apply  fome 
digeftive  to  the  deeper  parts,  for  two  or  three  days, 
After  which,  they  maybedrefiedwithan  ointment  made 
ivith  as  much  true  armen'mn  bole  as  Goulard'' s  cerate  will 
take  up,  or  a  cerate  to  which  fome  fine  crocus  martis 
is  added,  inftead  of  the  pulv.  lap.  calamin  :  whilfl 
the  whole  limb,  when  the  ficin  is  affecfVed,  lliould  be 
well  dulled  with  the  fine  powder  of  bark,  or  covered 
with  the  unguent,  deficcat.  rubrum,  and  after  a 
while,  with  a  comprefs  wetted  in  the  drying  folution, 
made  with  facch.  faturni  and  vitr.  album,  formerly 
mentioned,*  to  avoid  loading  the  fkin  with  the  oint- 
ment. With  fuch  applications,  it  will  fometimes  be 
ufeful  to  give  the  cicuta,  and  aq.  calcis  minus  compof. 
or  the  LJjhon  diet-drink,  where  the  pain  has  been  fo 
far  abated  as  to  admit  of  laying  afide  the  opium,  and 
there  is  no  peculiar  indication  for  the  bark.  But  if 
the  above  externals  fliould  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  th£  aftringent  folution,  or  ointment,  I  ihall  pre- 
fently  make  known, -j-  which  will  certainly  be  ef- 
fectual ;  and  may,  I  hope,  in  many  cafes,  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  chirurgical  pharmacy.  This 
is  of  itfelf,  the  remedy  for  thofe  fmall  ulcers  attended 
with  fuch  an  affed:ion  of  the  fkin,  as  will  caufe  a 
fleam  to  rife  from  it  like  boiling  water,  which,  after 


*  Page,  1 06. 

•f-  See  Pages,    140,  142. 

applyiAg 
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applying  a  poultice  a  few  days,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
fuppreffing  by  thefe  mean3  ;  and  indeed  have  found 
medicines  incapable  of  doing  ir. 

Where  almoft  the  whole  leg  has  been  afFedted,  a 
fcurf,  or  fcab,  will  remain  for  a  confiderable  time, 
which  muft  not  be  haftily  rubbed  off.  But  the  parts 
may,  now  and  then,  be  touched  with  a  little  unguent, 
cierul.  mit.  and  at  other  times  be  waflied  with  the 
drying  folution  till  the  fcales  fall  oiTof  themfelves,  or 
are  very  eaiily  feparated  ;  at  which  time  the  fkin  will 
be  found,  and  perfeftly  fmooth  underneath.  Li  all 
fuch  cafes,  a  piece  of  oil'd-filk  ihould,  now  and  then, 
be  applied  under  the  roller,  about  the  time  the 
fcabs  begin  to  loofen,  though  fome  of  the  fores  fhould 
not  yet  be  healed  up  ;  which  will  haflen  the  feparation 
of  the  fcales,  and  take  off  the  l^iffnefs  of  the  limb. 
This  fhould  likewife  be  worn  for  a  fhort  time  after 
the  cure  is  compleated,  which  it  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  continuance  of,  but  mufl  occafionall^'" 
be  laid  aiide,  if  it  induces  too  great  moifture  on 
thefivin  ;  and  the  flannel  roller  be  continued. 

There  is  a  fimilar,  but  lefs  violent  affeftion  of  the 
ficin,  attending  not  only  this,  but  fome  ulcers  of  the 
former  clafs,  which  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  that 
may  appear  ilrange  on  the  firft  mention  of  it,  but  is 
perfectly  fafe.  This  is  lightly  dufling  the  fretted 
parts  with  precipitate  very  finely  levigated,  which  fo 
far  from  increaiing  the  difcharge,  or  aggravating  this 
fpurious  inflammation, ufually  checks  them  very  foon; 
which  it  is  evident  fuch  a  remedy  cannot  do  impro^ 
|)erly.     I  was  myfelf  furprizcd   at  the  firft  good  ef- 

feds 
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fed:s  I  experienced  from  it,  after  the  afGre-mentioned 
drying  applications  had  proved  lefs  friendly  to  the 
parts  than  ufual.  This  appearance  of  the  fkin  in 
common  fores,  happens  generally  in  the  cafe  of 
fmali  angry  ulcers,  where  upon  the  healing  up  of 
one  or  Qiore,  others  conftantly  break  out;  which 
nothing  I  have  ever  tried,  fo  often  prevents  as  the 
treatment  here  recomm.ended.  But  Ihould  any  of 
the  excoriated  parts  get  deeper  under  this  treatmenr, 
and  a  little  ulcer  be  made,  it  will  always  prove  lefs 
ill-conditioned  than  thofe  which  had  been  fpon- 
taneoufiy  formed,  and  will  be  fooner  healed  thaix 
thefe  angry  excoriations  would  be,  by  any  fedative, 
cr  drying  applications.  The  difeafe  feems  to  be  in 
the  febaceous  glands,  the  nature  of  which,  fliould 
feem  from  the  remedy,  is  an  atonic,  rather  than 
.phlegmonous  difpofition  of  the  parts. 

FiiOM  thefe  I  pafs  onto  the  phagedenic  ulcer; 
in  treating  on  which,  perhaps  eVery  thing  will  be 
faid,  that  can  be  neccfiary  for  any  other  large  and 
troublefome  fore,  daffed  under  this  general  divifion. 

This  ulcer  is  always  attended  with  an  obflinate 
callus  on  the  edges,  and  on  fome  parts  of  its  furface; 
is  often  flreaked  with  red  lines,  and  is  foul,  glaify, 
and  fmooth,  or  refembles  a  newly  made  wound, 
v.'here  a  portion  of  fleih  has  been  rudely  torn  away 
..by  the  bite  of  an  animal.  It  is  very  eafJy  offended, 
and  often  fpreads  and  eats  like  a  canker,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  common  dfcharotics,*  (which,  indeed, 

it 

^  See  F^EKfe's  Art  of  Hualing.   See  alio  Paeey  from  Galen, 

"  nam 
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It  will  fometimcs  do  under  any  treatment)  the  acrici 
matter  either  diflefting  its  way  between  the  mufcles, 
by  deftroying  the  cellular  membrane,  or  elfe  eating 
through  the  (km.  Its  edges  always  put  on  an  irre? 
gular,  and  unkindly  appearance,  are  often  fwelled, 
and  ftreaked  with  blood-vellels  like  the  bottom  of  the 
fore,  and  are  difpofed,  from  their  laxity,  to  bleed 
upon  the  llightefl  touch.  This  ulcer  generally  takes 
place  in  the  very  pooreft  people,  whofe  blood  is 
broken  down  by  hard  labor,  or  intemperance  ;  is 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  very  large  often  baffles 
every  attempt  of  the  beft  hofpital  furgeons. 

There  are,  however,  more  ways  than  one  offubr 
duing  many  of  thefe  obftlnate  fores,  and  to  this,  the 
free  exhibition  of  the  bark  will  greatly  contribute. 
The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  may  frequently  be  great* 
ly  increafed  by  being  joined  with  aromatics,  or  in  wo* 
men  whofe  menfes  are  ob{lrud:ed,  with  chalybeates  ; 
which  efpecially  in  that  form  prefcribed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Griffiths,  is,  perhaps,  the  beft  remedy  in  chlo- 
rptic,  and  other  cachochymic  habits,  ever  adminif* 
tered. 

Where  the  patient's  fituatlon  will  conveniently 
admit  of  reft,  (though  indeed  the  remedies  may  b^ 
adminiftered  without  it,*)  a  fomentation  ufed  for  a 

I  few 

*'  nam  diuturnior,  et  copiofior  ficcantium,  et  detergentium  vrfus, 
*'  ulcera  excavant indies;  quare  (fays  he)  prudens  videbit  medicus> 
*'  quando  a  valentioribus  detergentibus,  et  cotrodentibus  ad  mi,- 
**  tiora  fit  digrediendum."  Caf^.  9.  Lib,  xii. 

*  The  different  intention  with  >Yhich  a  common  bread  and  nnllk 

poultice, 
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few  days,  and  the  fuppurativc  cataplafm,*  fupported 
lightly  by  a  flannel  roller,  about  a  week  longer, 
.never  fail  to  leffen  the  moft  troublelbnie  fymptoms, 
and  (o  far  to  fubdue  thenT-,  as  to  .render  this  ulcer 
more  tradable  under  ordinary  means.  That  kind  of 
dreiling,  befides  every  other  advantage,  has  that  of 
abforbing,  and  therefore,  Hieathing  the  corrolive, 
and  caullic  difcharge,  increafed  by  moft  other  dref- 
fings,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  the  fore. 

When  the  callous  edges  become  fofr,  their  inequa- 
lities are  removed,  and  a  fine  ikin  begins  to  cover 
them,  the  poultice  may  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
ulcer  be  drefTed  wii;h  fome  mild  fuppurative  ointment, 
with  the  occafional  addition  of  a  little  faturnine  cerate, 
which  is  peculiarly  friendly  to  this  irritable  fore,  or 
fometimes,  the  cerate  made  with  crocus  martis  ;  but 
more  frequently,  the  beft  application,  in  this  ftate, 
is  Goulard's  cerate  and  bole  juft  now  mentioned. -j-  By 


poultice,  and  that  now  recommended,  is  made  ufe  of,  is  fuch, 
that  although  the  former  is  feldom  of  much  feivice,  unlefs  it  be 
preferved  warm,  by  the  patient  beuig  confined  to  his  bed,  the 
latter,  from  its  potential  warmth,  will  anfwer  tolerably  well  when 
lightly  fupported  by  a  flannel  roller,  though  the  patient  be  fufiered 
to  walk;  which  he  may  do,  not  only  about  the  houfe,  but  to 
the  furgeon's  to  be  dreffed,  or  examined,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
proved. 

*  See  page  ic8. 

t  Befides  experience,  fuch  ointments  have  the  fanftionofall 
the  old  writers  from  the  time  of  Galen,  who  conftamly  advife 
fome  preparation  of  lead  with  the  abforbent  earths,  or  other  pow- 
der, for  this  malignant  and  eatin_.  ulcer. 

thefe 
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thefe  means  the  ulcer,  will  become  manageable, 
and  will  foon  bear  more  effedual  remedies.  This 
period  may  be  known,  both  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fore,  and  by,  now  and  then,  mixing  a  little 
red  precipitate  with  the  digeftive,  or  by  drefEng  with 
the  unguentum  citrinum.  If  the  ulcer  will  bear 
thefe,  a  very  few  days  will  produce  a  wonderful 
change,  healthy  granulations  will  fhoot,  the  remain- 
ing callofities  will  difappear,  (which  may  be  haftened 
by  repeated  fcarifications)  the  hollow  parts  will  fill 
up,  and,  probably,  no  farther  difficulties  will  arife. 
And  here,  I  muft  return  to  the  caution,  fejlina  lente, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  too  often  repeated  with  regard 
to  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities.  But  whenever 
gentle  efcharotics,  and  powerful  digeftives  are  found 
to  difagree,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  lenients,  either 
fuch  as  are  above-mentioned,  or  at  times  more  fup- 
purative  ones,  according  to  the  particular  appearance 
of  the  fore  ;  now  and  then  interpoiing  a  dreffing  with 
a  little  precipitate,  or  fprinkling  the  fore  with  lapis 
calamin.  and  myrrhe,  whenever  the  cure  feems  to  be 
at  a  (land. 

By  thefe  means  I  have  fucceedcd  in  very  trouble- 
fome  ulcers  X)f  this  fpecies,  though  perfedly  intrac- 
table at  firft  with  every  common  digeftive,  and  ab- 
horrent from  ordinary  deterfives  ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  generally  fucceed  very  well  if  the  ulcer  is  fmall : 
but  if  it  be  very  large,  it  will  not  always  be  healed 
by  them,  without  reft,  the  bad  confequences  of  which 
have  been  often  adverted  to.  Mr,  Frehy  indeed,  in 
regard  to  thefe  cafes^  has  fpoken  very  pofitively  of 

I  z  the 
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the  effeds  of  his  fuppurative  poultice,  but  it  will 
certainly  prove  infufficient  when  there  are  large  fungi, 
or  of  very  long  {landing.  The  difeafe  often  runs 
too  deep,  with  too  hard  a  callus,  to  allow  the  parts 
to  get  unloaded,  and  however  fuppurative  the  poul- 
tice, it  is  not  aftive  enough  to  anfwer  the  end.'  The 
hardened  parts,  however,  mull:  be  removed  ;  and  it 
may  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  hint  at  a  method  of 
treating  them  that  is  often  preferable,  becaufe  much 
lefs  fevere,  than  the  cautery,  or  total  excifion  with 
the  knife.  It  is  true,  a  fungus  but  rarely  occurs,  fo 
as  to  prove  troublefome,  under  the  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  both  the  bandage  and  exercife 
have  an  uniform  tendency  to  prevent ;  yet  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  a  large  and  hard  fungus  is  formed 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  is  generally  the  confequence 
of  a  bad  bottom  to  the  fore.  If  this  arifes  from  a 
narrow  neck,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  preffing 
fome  fine  lint  pretty  firmly  round  its  bafe;  or  if  this 
fail-,  a  tight  ligature  may  be  eafily  pafled  round  it. 
But  if  the  bafis  be  large,  and  it  fliould  not  feem  dif- 

.  pofed  to  yield  to  digefilves  and  bandage  (which  the 
fofter  fungus  generally  will,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
fore  is  lefs  frequently  unfound,)  it  will  be  fufficient, 
in  moil  cafes,  to  make  one  deep  incifion  to  its  bot- 
tom, after  which  its  fides  will  frequently  walle  away 
by  digeftives  and  bandage  :  but;>,  lliould  this  prove 
infufHcient,  efcharotics  iQiould  be  fprinkled  between 
the  lips,  and  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the  fungus 

-fhall  fubfide.  This  efFeded,  proper  digeilives  Ihould 
be  continued,  by  which  the  difcharge  will  be  kept 

up. 
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up,  and  every  thing  Mr.  Freke  cxped:cd  ficm  Ins^ 
fuppurative  poultice  will  be  happily  acccmpiifhcd, 
\yithout  the  baneful  effed:s  of  rcfl  of  the  limb;  and 
without  it,  he  never  looked  for  a.  cure. 

The  large  phagedenic  ulcer  is  the  only  one  that 
will  create  any  great  difficulty  to  the  experienced 
furgeon ;  fmall  oncf^,  of  whatever  duration,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  far  as  I  have  fecn,  are  healed  by  the  above 
means,  with  eafe,  expedition  and  fafety,  after  having 
withfeood  a  variety  of  others  under  a  tedious  con- 
finement. And  many  common  large  ulcers,  though 
deep,  with  difeafe  of  the  fkin  to  a  conliderable  ex- 
tent, it  haa  been  faid,  are  cured  in  a  very  reafonable 
time,  and  require  nothing  but  patience ;  I  mean 
require  the  caution  fo  frequently  given,  not  to  be 
anxious  to  heal  them  entirely,  till  the  furface  becomes 
perfectly  good,  and  they  are  difpofed  to  it  with  any 
common  dreffing.  But  the  very  large  phagedenic 
ulcer,  which  is  eaiily  put  out  of  humour,  and  dif- 
pofed to  fpread  on  every  little  occafion,  is  that  which 
will  prove  the  ikill,  and  fometims  try  the  patience  of 
the  furgeon. 

However,  from  what  1  have  known,  I  can  venture 
to  recommend  a  method  to  others  ;  though  it  is  con* 
fefled,  want  of  opportunities  has  limited  my  expe- 
rience in  the  worfl:  fores  of  this  kind,*  which  falling 

I  I  to 


*  In  one  pf  the  Medical  J ojirnaU^  anno  i/Stj,  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account,  by  Lcofiar^Gillefpie^  of  the  vyonderful  efficacy  of 

lemon- 
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to  the  iliare  only  of  the  pooreft  people,  are  feldom  feen 
but  in  large  hofpitals,  which  I  have  therefore  occafion- 
ally  vifitedjpurpofely  to  make  obfervations  upon  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  by  comparing  fome  of  the  v/oril:  cafes 
with  thofe  I  have  been  concerned  for.  The  poverty, 
and  evil  cuftom  of  thefe  patients,  indeed,  greatly 
aggravate  the  complaint,  and  though  the  plan  re- 
commended be  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  difeafe, 
tvant  of  compliance  on  their  part  may  render  it  abor- 
tive ;  and  it  is  poffible,  there  may  be  fome  cafes  will 
yield  to  no  treatment  whatever. 

If  very  adiive  applications  are  ufed,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  thefe  are  often  moft  advantageoufly 
applied  to  the  large,  and  irritable  fore,  upon  a  thin 
piece  of  fponge ;  by  which  means  very  deterfive 
ointments  will  agree  very  well  for  the  fhort  time  they 
are  necelTary,  when  they   would  otherwife  eat  the 


lemon -juice,  as  adreffing  for  the  fcorbutic,  or  putrid  ulcer  atnotigfl: 
featnen  J  and  the  public  has  been  favoured  with  a  like  account  by 
Dr.  Blanc,  in  his  treatife  on  their  difeafes.  How  far  this  appli- 
cation maybe  ferviceable  in  what  is  termed,  at  land,  the  putrid,  or 
phagedenic  ulcer,  I  have  had  no  fafficient  opportunity  of  experi- 
encing Iince  I  have  been  acquainted  with  thofe  publications.  How- 
ever, from  the  good  which  I  conceive  has  been  efFeded  from  a 
mixture  of  lemon-juice  and  treacle,  it  appears  probable,  that 
lemon-juice  alone  might  be  very  ufeful  in  fuch  fpreading  ulcers, 
particularly  from  its  tonic  qualities  ;  a  circumftance  of  great  im- 
portance, as  will  prefently  be  noticed.  At  any  rate,  however, 
defirous  as  I  am  of  tbro.ving  every  poffible  light  on  the  treatment 
of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  I  thought  it  proper  to  com- 
municate this  praftice  to  fuch  readers  as  may  not  have  feen  the 
ufeful  publications  that  firft  recommended  it. 

ulcer 
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nicer  into  holes,  and  give  it  a  raw,  dry,  and  indi- 
gefted  appearance.  L  received  this  hint,  from  what 
Freke  lays  on  his  poultice,  that  it  abforbs  the  acrid 
difcharge,  vvhilft  it  conveys  to  the  furface  of  the  ulcer 
a  fuitable  application.  This  led  me  to  recanfider 
the  very  frequent  ufe  the  ancients  made  of  fponge, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  remedies  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  moderns  have  indifcriminately  dif- 
carded  ;  though  it  is  in  many  cafes,  one  of  thefitteft 
means  of  conveying  appofite  drefiings  to  a  fore,  that 
u'as  ever  devifed.  It  is  liable  to  no  poffible  objecaion 
that  I  know  of,  in  point  of  utility,  if  not  made  ufe 
of  too  long,  and  which  every  furgeon  will  know  how 
to  avoid. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  bad  phagedenic  ulcer, 
and  always  a  large  one,  that  diilikes  almoft  every 
thing  in  an  unduous  form,  at  leafl  will  not  be  healed 
by  fuch  applications,  till  brought  into  a  different 
ftate ;  that  is,  till  its  furface  is  braced. — There  is 
here,  I  apprehend,  no  virulent  humor,  as  is  ufually 
fufpedled,  no  virus  that  wants  to  be  difcharged  at  the 
fore,  nor  an  irritans  aHquld  which  nature  cannot  ether- 
wife  get  rid  of.  Fadts  deraonftrate  the  contrary,  for 
not  only  do  patients  enjoy  very  good  health,  after 
getting  rid  of  the  ulcer  and  their  limb  together,  by 
undergoing  a  painful  operation ;  but  the  cure  of 
fome  of  the  worft  of  them,  proves  fuch  ideas  tobe 
rather  apologies  for  the  want  of  fuccefs,  than  founded 
in  the  reafon  of  things.  Sores  have  beer^,  and  are 
healed  by  empirics,  under  all  circumftances,  and  no 
fuch  dreadful  evils  have  enfued ;  but  we  have  not 

1 4  known 
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known  their  art,  and  have  contented  ourfelves  with 
fuppofing  it  to  be  unfafe,  and  difputing  the  propriety 
of  a  cure  we  have  not  been  able  to  effeQ: ! — Hk 
labor,  hoc  opus  eft  ! 

This  I  would  ftir  up  my  brethren  to  attempt,  and  am 
perfuaded  they  may  fucceed  oftener  than  it  is  imagin- 
ed ;  and  perhaps  the  mod  rational  tneans  is  to  remove 
the  local  afFedion,  a  relaxed,  and  therefore  irritable 
flacc  of  the  parts.  That  this  has  been  frequently  the 
great  obftacle  to  their  cure,  it  were  eafr^^  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  ebfervations  taken  from  healing  fores,  and 
from  fuch  as  having  promifed  well  for  a  while,  and 
then  looking  pale  for  a  few  days,  have  run  into  a 
gangrene;  or  at  lead  have  continued  at  a  Hand — but 
I  am  fatisfied,  every  experienced  furgeon  is  before 
hand  with  me,  and  is  inclined,  at  leaft,  to  fuppofe  it 
|)robable,  that  the  hint  may  bejuft. 

It  is  not  defigned,  however,  to  dry  up  ulcers  on  the 
kgs,  as  one  would  a  fcratch  on  the  finger ;  the  vefl'els 
of  the  part  are  firfl  to  be  freed,  and  the  ulcer  pro- 
perly digelled,  and  deterged ;  efcharotics  are  to  be 
applied  if  found  neceffary,  and  the  fore  to  be  treat- 
ed as  direfted  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  fo 
long  as  nature  is  diipofed  to  be  adlive ;  but  the 
moment  flie  flags,  or  cannot  be  rouzed  to  a  falutary 
exertion,  by  ftimulating  applications  and  exercife, 
(or  whenever  fuch  applications  offend,)  the  inference 
is  as  obvious,  as  an  attention  to  it  never  fails  to  be 
nfeful.  The  fore  is  to  be  braced,  and  the  parts  dif- 
poled  to  contradl ;  the  certain  confequence  of  which 
will  be  a  frelli,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  ulcer; 

a  pretty 
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a  pretty  fure  fign  wc  have  not  mlftakcn  the  cafe,  and 
that  the  means  we  areufing  cannot  be  wrong. 

But  if  this  be  attempted  too  foon,  the  plan  is  per- 
fe<flly  irrational,  and  the  cure  will  not  be  accomplifh- 
ed,  or  cannot  be  expedted  to  continue.  For  this 
reafon  I  have  objected  to  the  early  ufe  of  thofe  drying 
applications,  which  fome  empirics  have  entirely  de« 
pended  on  ;  as  well  as  againft  dreffing  ulcers  with  aq» 
vegltab.  miner,  dry  lint,  and  covering  the  furface 
with  lead  ;  which  I  may  venture  to  fay,  would,  at 
leaft,  be  ufed  with  more  fafety  and  fuccefs  at  a  later 
period,  when  fores  are  well  cleanfed,  and  nature  flags 
under  fruitlefs  efforts  to  cover  a  large  furface  fhe  can^ 
not  firft  fufEciently  contraB,  And  here,  I  cannot  but 
remark,  that  there  are  but  very  few  parts  of  the 
body,  on  which  we  meet  with  fores  fo  large  as  thofe 
on  the  legs,  where  the  whole  furface  is  to  be  covered 
with  entire  new  ikin.  Surgeons  are  always  careful  to 
preferve  a  great  deal  of  ikin  when  they  take  off  any  of 
the  larger  limbs,  or  a  tumor  of  any  conliderablelize; 
by  this  means,  although  the  ulcer,  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  may  have  been  very  extenfive,  the 
cicatrice  at  laft  is  often  not  larger  than  half  a  crown- 
piece,  or  even  a  Ihilling  :  and  it  is  on  this  account, 
that  large  furfaces  are  fometimes  fo  readily  healed. 
But  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
doling  a  fore  occafioned  by  a  burn,  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  when  the  true  fkin  and  adipofe  membrane 
have  been  deilroyed  to  a  confiderable  extent.  *  Such 

cafes, 

*  In  Xuch  ioftanc^,  though  a  patient  be  ever  fo  healthy,   we 

are 
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cafes,  in  this  refped:,  approach  the  neareft  to  the 
ulcers  in  queflion,  of  which  the  old  ikin  can  be 
brought  over  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  furface,  and  the 
reft  is  covered  entirely  by  new.  In  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  aftringcnt  lotion  already  hinted  at  will  won- 
derfully affill  the  cure,  by  enabling  nature  to  con- 
tra<ft  the  furface,  and  lellen  the  dimenlions  of  the 
fore. 

But  however,  and  whenever  bracing  applications 
are  ufed  to  the  legs,  they  fnould  not  be  continued 
throughout  the  cure,  nor  longer  than  is  abfclutely 
neceffary  ;  but  being  gradually  weakened,  the  laft 
fiage  fhould  be  effed:ed,  if  poffible,  by  ordinary 
means,  and  with  the  cautions  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

The  folution  may  freqently  be  made  ufe  of  merely 
to  wafh  the  furface  of  the  fore,  or  fometimes  may  be 
applied  on  a  piece  of  double  linen,  (for  lint  fcicks 
too  clofe  to  the  furface)  its  edges,  (in  very  bad  cafes) 
being  firft  fpread  with  any  mild  cerate, to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  too  tightly  to  the  ikin,  and  thereby 
confining  the  difcharge ;  and  fliould  therefore  be 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  ulcer.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fome  very  large  fores  that  require  a  more  ef- 
fediual  method,  and  the  folution  is  more  advan- 
tageoufly  applied,  for  a  fhort  time,  on  a  thin  piece 


are  apt  to  fay,  that  the  conflitution  long  accuftomed  to  the  dif- 
charge, is  thereby  indifpofed  to  fufFer  the  ulcer  to  clofe.  But  it 
is  very  probable,  it  may  often  be  better  accounted  for,  on  the 
principle  ju ft  now  mentioned. 

of 
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of  fponge ;  but  as  the  fore  contraa:s,  and  becomes 
dryer,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  ihoot  into  it,  and 
the  furface  will  bleed  on  taking  it  off.  A  flice  of 
new  bread  may  then  be  fubllituted,  a  little  time 
longer,  in  its  flead,  which  will  equally  abforb  the 
acrid  difcharge;  but  this  will  be  necelfary  only  when 
the  fore  is  yet  very  large,  and  has  been  much  dif- 
pofed  to  fpread,  or  very  unwilling  to  heal.  And 
Ihould  we,  now  and  then,  meet  with  a  cafe,  where- 
in the  application  of  the  folution  upon  bread,  may 
feem  neceflary  for  many  days  together,  as  this  may 
be  thought  an  uncommon,  and  awkward  manner  of 
applying  a  drefling,  the  vitriol,  which  forms  the  bafis 
of  the  folution,  may  be  mixed  up  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  oil,  and  made  into  a  mild  cerate,  or  ointment; 
with  ingredients  m.ore  or  lefs  fuppurative,  or  other- 
wife,  according  to  the  [)articular  circumilances  of 
the  cafe.  But  above  all  thefe,  bathing  the  limb  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  drefling,  in  a  tepid 
folution  of  the  calcined  vitriol  *  fhouid  be  made  trial 
of  ,*  an  expedient  I  was  not  acquainted  with  when 
the  former  ediuon  appeared.  Bur  it  none  of  thefe 
difEculties  appear  upon  leaving  off  the  drefling  with 
fponge,  a  piece  of  linen  wetted  in  the  folution,  may 
be  laid  on  the  fore  ;  or  even  wafhing  it  with  the  fo- 
lution may  now  be  fufficient,  and  a  mild  digeftive, 
or  in  very  obftinate  cafes,  the  cerate  with  crocus 
martis,  or  Goulard's  pomatum  and  bole,  be  applied 


*  See  page  142. 
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to  its  furface.  To  this,  a  little  precipitate,  or  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  may  foiiietimes  be  added  to  ad- 
vantage, if  an  ulcer  has  hitherto  been  in  a  very  irri- 
table flate,  and  it  is  apprehended  may  not  have  been 
perfectly   digefted. 

Some  of  thefe  phagedenic  ulcers  with  a  very  large 
farface,  and  of  very  long  ilanding,  are  of  a  naily 
greenifti  hue,  exceedingly  foul  and  indigeiled,  and 
fo  painful  that  they  cannot  endure  the  tedious  procefs 
of  ordinary  deterfives,  but  as  hath  been  obferved, 
are  exceedingly  aggravated  by  them  :  they  will  fome- 
times,  indeed,  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the 
theriaca  venet.  but  are  very  apt  to  prove  foul  again. 
They  may  be  cleanfed,  however,  in  one  or  two  dref- 
iings,  by  fome  fuch  lotion  as  the  aqua  phagedsenica, 
for  the  lotion  that  paffes  under  that  name,  is  too  flrong 
to  be  fafely  applied  with  freedom  to  very  large  fur- 
faces.  *  Or,  if  ointments  containijig  mercury  are 
thought  proper,  the  unguent,  citrinum  is  one  of  the 
mod  powerful,  or  an  ounce  of  ung.  balil.  flav.  with 
a  fcruple  of  the  mercur.  corrof.  fublim.  will  form  an 
excellent  deterfive.  But  it  fometimes  proves  a  very 
painful  application,  and  ought  never  to  extend  beyond 
the  fore,  as  it  may  blifter  the  part  all  around,  and 
bring  on  an  eryfipelatous  inflammation. 

The  lotion  I  juil  now  hinted  at,  is,  indeed,  gene- 
neraiiy   preferable;    this   I  have  called  a  deterfiye 

*  It  is  llkewife  a  very  inartificial  preparation,  formed  upon  er- 
roneous principles,  by  which  the  intention  is  very  much  fruf» 
trated. 

lotion. 
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lotion, todifUnguifh  it  from  that Iformerly  mentioned, 
andccnlifls  of  a  mild  folution  offal,  m.artis,  with  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  mere,  corrof.  fublimatiis ;  a  thick 
piece  of  crumb  of  new  bread  w^li  foaked  in  this 
folution,  and  bound  on  the  fore  at  going  to  bed,  will 
often  cleanfe  it  in  one  night,  and  produce  a  difcharge 
tif  as  laudable  pus  as  the  furgeon  can  wilh  for  ;  nor 
will  frequent  repetitions  be  necelTary.  It  will  then  be 
fufficient  in  general,  to  wafh  the  ulcer  with  it  before 
the  ordinary  dreflings  are  applied.  But  fhould  the 
nicer  fpread  again  after  a  while,  though  it  has  been 
perfedtly  digefted,  and  looked  as  well  for  a  time,  as 
a  common  fore  on  the  arm,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  firfi:  mentioned  lotion.  The  loofe  flabby  furface 
muft  be  braced,  and  contrad:ed,  (and  this  is  fitly 
done  by  aflringents,  which  invigorate  and  warm 
without  relaxing)  which  every  furgeon  knows  always 
produces  a  frefh  and  plertfant  appearance,  lightly  gra- 
nulated, but  without  a  difpofition  to  bleed  upon 
every  touch  of  an  armed  probe  ;  which  by  the  bye, 
is  fometimes  ufed  more  freely  in  wiping  the  furface 
of  fores  than  is  fafe,  and  generally  much  more  than 
is  necefTary. 

This  lotion  is  very  fimple,  yet  is  exceedingly  de- 
teriive,  and  by  means  of  its  bracing  powers,  gently 
corrugates  the  furface,  and  by  kindly  urging  nature 
to  aiftion,  gives  the  fore  a  florid  and  flrawberry  ap- 
pearance, but  without  leaving  that  drynefs  upon  it, 
which  common  aflringents,  and  particularly  allum, 
always  induce.  And  it  may  be  necefTary  here  to 
obferve,  that  though  applications  merely  ailringent  or 

tirying, 
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drying,  are  in  general  very  improper,  for  reafons  that 
shave  been  repeatedly  hinted  at,  experience  proves 
there  are  fome  things  of  the  aftringent  kind,  which 
are  likewife  deteriive,  that  may  frequently  be  ufed 
with  advantage  and  fafety.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  long  attention  to  the  fubjecl:,  and  numberlefs 
attempts,  that  a  fafe  and  fuitable  preparation  has  been 
difcovered ;  fuch  an  one,  as  will  not  only  brace,  but 
cleanfe  the  fore,  and  preferve  a  pleafant  appearance 
of  its  furface,  whilil  it  difpofcs  it  to  heal;  fuch  an 
one,  as  according  to  the  flrength  it  is  made  of,  will 
abate,  or  preferve  the  difcharge,  will  Simulate  the 
riling  granulations,  and  urgenature  to  exert  herfelf, 
or  will  more  powerfully  corrugate  its  extreme  veffels, 
and  difpofing  them  to  contradl,  prepare  them  to 
cicatrize  at  the  edges  of  the  fore. 

Such,  it  is  thought,  is  the  folution  frequently  hint- 
ed at,  and  that  it  will  often  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  re- 
quired in  many  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may  fafely  be  ufed 
to  every  very  large  one,  and  in  perfect  coniiftence  with 
the  plan  of  not  compelling  them  to  dry  up,  if  it  be 
not  ufed  too  early,  or  continued  too  long;  and  which 
the  prudence,  and  experience  of  the  furgeon  will  de- 
termine. This  is  made  of  the  vitr.  virid.  ad  albitu- 
dinem  calcinatum,  diublved  in  aq.  font,  and  prepared 
of  fuch  a  Itrength,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fore,  as  the  praftitioner  Hiall  think  fit.  But 
it  fhould  be  only  in  the  hands  of  furgeons,  who  will 
vary  its  aftringent  quality  and  flrength,  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  will  not  attempt  to  dry 
up  old  ulcers  in  the  mode  of  empirics  :  for  if  made 
of  an  improper  llrength,  it  becomes  a  very  different 

ap- 
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application,  and  will  alone  induce  a  fkin  on  the  fur- 
face  of  many  ulcers  that  are  yet  in  a  very  undigefled 
flate,  and  unfit  to  be  healed — but  fitnefs  and  fafety 
-are  not  always  the  objects  of  that  clafs  of  practitioners, 
and  to  whom  therefore  a  little  knowledge  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Thus  far  feme  experience  may  be  faid  to  have 
gone,  but  how  much  farther  this  plan  may  with 
fafety  and  advantage  be  extended,  it  is  time  only  can 
prove.  It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  my  ex- 
perience of  its  advantages  over  every  other  method 
hitherto  made  public,  has  been  greatly  confirmed 
fince  the  former  edition  of  this  work ;  and  I  have 
therefore  farther  ground  for  hoping  that  the  treatment 
laid  down  in  thefe  pages,  may  be  applied  to  ulcers 
attended  with  caries  of  the  bone.  At  leaft,  when  the 
ulcer  is  only  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  the  injury  has 
not  penetrated  fo  deeply,  or  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation are  fo  great,  as  to  render  a  very  long  confine- 
ment abfolutely  neceflary,  the  methods  propofed  feem 
topromife  fuccefs;  though  my  own  experience  may  not 
warrant  me  to  promife  it  where  the  carles  is  confider- 
able.  And  allowing  only  a  certain  time  of  confine- 
ment at  a  necelfary  period,  when  the  bone  is  exfo- 
liating, (which  may  be  haftened  by  flight  perforations 
into  the  found  part)  exercife  will  have  a  very  con- 
fiderable  advantage  through  the  reft  of  the  cure;  for 
as  a  degree  of  inflammation  is  the  procefs,  by  which 
nature  throws  ofFfphacelated  portions  of  bone,  it  being 
perfe(5lly  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  fofrer 
parts  of  the  body,  I  may  venture  to  think  this  pro- 

ccf> 
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cefs  may  go  on  better,  and  if  it  fucceed,  far  more 
fafely,  with  moderate  exercife  than  by  abfolute  reft, 
as  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  lafting.  We  know 
how  much  can  be  done,  even  in  the  foul  air  of  an 
hofpital,  under  the  hands  of  experienced  pra<^itioners, 
in  fome  very  bad  cafes ;  though  this  is  certainly 
fometimes  prevented  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  place,  or 
the  patient  accidentally  taking  a  fever.*  If  thefe 
rilks  could  be  avoided  by  the  patient  being,  with 
fafety,  permitted  to  take  as  much  exercife  a  part  of 
the  day,  as  might  maintain  him  during  his  cure, 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  limb,  or  a  life  might  be 
faved ;  or,  at  Icaft,  the  attempt,  it  is  hoped,  might 
be  juftified. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  the  ncceffity  of  am- 
putation, in  fome  cafes,  cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  I 
am  daily  more  perfuaded,  there  is  good  reafon  to, 
hope  fuch  will  not  often  occur,  after  this  method 
Ihall  have  been  for  fome  time  adopted.  For  patients 
will  then  have  been  informed,  that  fore  legs  are 
cured  without  confinement  from  their  families  or 
labor,  and  that  fo  cured,  they  will  not  be  afterwards 
liable  to  return,  but  from  the  fame  caufes  that  pro- 
duced them  at  firft.  Thefe  confiderations  will,  pro- 
bably, encourage  mofl  patients  to  feek  advice  very 


*  Befide  thefe  dlfadvantages,  there  is  another  very  common  in 
hofpitals  ;  which  is  the  cuftom  of  taking  off  the  dreffings  from  fore 
legs,  fometimes  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  drcffed  up  again. 
The  bad  effeiSts  of  this  praftice  muft  be  evident  to  every  man,  but 
will  be  more  fo,  by  comparifon,  upon  leaving  it  o& 

foon, 
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foOOj  and  though  fome  of  the  poorer  amongft  them 
Ihould  procraftinate  longer,  many  of  thefe  may  ne- 
Verthelefs  get  effecftual  help  when  they  apply  ;  which 
will  be  likely,  at  leaft,  to  prevent  the  difmal  effefts 
of  a  mere  temporary  cure. 

Beside  the  few  cafes  which,  but  for  amputation, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  others  have  been  men- 
tioned, which  manifefling  the  exigence  of  internal 
difeafe,  with  morbid  affedlion  of  fome  of  the  vifcera, 
where  it  has  always  been  prefumed  an  external  drain 
mull  prove  ferviceable,  it  may  become  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  their  cure  may  be  fafely  attempted,* 
or  the  fubilitution  of  iifues  be  a  fufficient  fupply  in 


*  Ulcers  attending  the  leg  In.  old  people,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  critical,  and  therefore  ftiould  not  be  healed.  Le  Dran* 
So  Heister,  and  many  other  eminent  writers. — The  opinion  of 
AvicENNA  is  fo  very  emphatlcal,  I  hope  1  fliall  be  excufed  i£ 
I  give  the  quotation.  "  Sed  iil  fcnioribus  non  fanantur  eorum 
ulcera — et  quandoque  fanantur,  deinde  refcinduntur,  quaniam 
non  generatur  in  eis  caro,  nifi  ante  mundificationem  ;  quando 
ergo  retiuetur  in  eis  fuperfluitas  non  munda,  oporret  inde  ut 
corrumpatur  continuitas  proveniens  fecunda."  De  tJlceribt 
iJb.  inj. — I  have  ventured,  however,  to  cure  ulcers  of  many  years 
landing  in  very  old  people,  and  one  many  years  ago  in  a  lady 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  whom  a  very  eminent  furgeoa 
had  cautioned  againft  fulfering  it  to  be  healed  ;  all  of  Whom  have 
fince  enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  ulcers  have  Ihewn  no  difpo- 
Ution  to  break  our  again.  This  praflice  has  alfo  the  fupporC 
oi  Mr.  Bell,  who  though  fo  great  an  advocate  for  iflueS,  confidefd 
fore  legs,  except  in  cafes  of  fpeclfic  intedlion,  merely  as  local  af- 
fections. 

iC  their 
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their  flead.  Here  the  phylician  ought  to  be  €on- 
fulted,  and,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  vvifhed  this  were 
much  oftener  done  in  furgical  cafes,  than  it  is ;  he 
Would  furnilh  the  furgeon  with  fome  ufeful  hints  on 
various  occaiions,  and  whilft  they  would  proceed  pari 
paffu  together,  the  patient  would  not  have  to  repent 
it  in  the  endi — But  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fliould 
they  be  of  opinion  that  the  difcharge  from  a  large 
iffue  would  be  inadequate  *  to  the  drain  from  the 
ulcer,  they  may  perhaps  be  in  the  right,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  probably  chufe  to  err  on  the  fafe  fide. 
There  are  certainly  fads  which  favor  either  fide  of 
the  argument,  and  therefore  fome  latitude  muft  be 
allowed,  and  the  difcretion  of  pradtitioners  muft  de- 
termine in  particular  cafes.  Wifeman,  for  inftance, 
gives  us  a  remarkable  one  (Book  i'u  ch.  g.)  of  a  young 
■woman  afflided  with  a  bad  ulcer  on  her  leg,  which 
for  a  long  time  refifted  all  the  means  ufed  by  him- 
felf  and  others,  on  account  of  fupprefled  catamenia, 
which  periodically  occafioned  a  foulnefs  of  the  ulcer  ; 
till  at  length  the  fore  being  healed  by  the  afEftance  of 


*  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers^  Part  ii.  §  2.  on  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  pus  difcharged  from  a  common  iffue— add  to  this,  the  very- 
moderate  difcharge  many  ulcers  furnifli  when  left  to  themfelves, 
or  drelTcd  as  they  ufually  are  by  paupers,  with  a  little  very  bad 
eerat.  epulot.  But  reafoning  from  fa6ts,  it  appears  full  as  pro- 
feabk,  that  the  advantages  of  natural,  or  artificial  drains,  arife 
more  ftrom  irritation,  than  ihc  difcharge  from  tfee  fore.  See 
Jntrodu^ion,  pages  ^J,  33.  .  , 


^  laced- 
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a  laced-ftocking,*  the  woman  enjoyed  perfect  healthj 
and  the  menfes  foon  afterwards  returned  in  their  na- 
tural courfe.  Suffice  it  to  fa)',  that  great  numbers 
have  been  cured  where  the  bad  confequences  appre- 
hended have  not  enfued,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
very  few  have  ever  broken  out  again. 

Some  Caution  however  is  neceffary,  but  it  confifls 
in  very  few  things,  viz.  Purging,  Temperance y  and 
<:ontinuing  the  Bandage  for  fome  time. 

Though  purging  has  been  fo  ftri6tly  forbidden, 
with  a  view  to  invite  the  ulcer  to  heal,  during  which 
procefs,  to  prevent  conftipation  is  all  that,  in  general, 
ihould  be  aimed  at ;  yet  when  the  cure  is  nearly  ac- 
complilhed,  fuch  a  courfe  is  fuggefted  with  the 
greateft  propriety.  A  few  brifk  purges,  at  convenient 
intervals,  fhould  at  this  time  be  directed,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.     The 


*That  this,  and  many  of  Wiseman's  beft  cures  were  effe»fted 
by  a  tight  bandage,  and  often  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  is  ex- 
ceedingly apparent. — Speaking  of  ulcers  with  great  lofs  of  fub- 
fiance,  which  he  drefled  with  bafilicon  mixed  with  precipitate, 
(which  he  there  obferves  he  ufually  carried  in  his  falvatory)  he 
exprefles  himfelf  thus. — *'  I  then  rolled  it  up  with  expulfive  ban- 
♦'  dage,  the  cure  indeed  confifting  mainly  in  the  welUrolling—- by 
*'  the  ufe  of  it,  both  the  Influx  was  taken  off,  and  the  member 
4^'  ftrengthened."  And  again  cb,  'viii.  on  the  ulcer  with  callous 
lips,  he  fays,  "  the  fpeedy  cure  of  this  I  imputed  to  the  laced- 
*'  {locking,  it  performing  all  the  intentions  neceffary  to  the  curing 
•*  of  many  fuch  UKe  ulcers*" 

K  t  roller, 
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rollerj  it  was  fald,  fhould  be  continued  for  fome 
time  ;  the  fize  and  duration  of  the  ulcer,  with  (imilar 
circumftances,  which  every  furgeon  will  have  refpedt' 
to,  will  determine  the  length  of  this  period  ;  for 
if  the  ulcer  has  been  very  large,  and  of  long  Handing, 
k  will  be  neceiTary  to  continue  the  roller  a  confider- 
able  time.  It  need,  however,  be  worn  only  for  a  few 
v»'eek.s  during;  the  nishr. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  ;  advifing,  however, 
that  caution  proper  for  every  convalefcent,  to  attend 
to  his  general  health,  and  to  take  a  purge  now  and 
then,  if  a  conftipated  ftate  of  the  bowels  Should  re- 
quire'it.  To  thefe,  indeed,  was  added  a  caution  to 
the  intemperate,  lince,  doubtlefs,  a  certain  manner 
of  living,  may  render  this,  and  the  cure  of  any  other 
coQiplaint,  of  very  uncd^tain  duration.  If  men  will 
run  quo  ducit  gula,  they  muft  themfelves,  and  not  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  who  h:is  once  or  more  cured 
them,  abide  by  the  co'nfequcnccs. 

BY  way  of  Conclufion,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  bring 
the  principal  intentions  into  one  view,  as  well  as 
make  fome  apology  for  fo  bold  an  attempt  to  fet 
afide  the  common  remedies  and  applications  for 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  even  to  recommend  a  me- 
thod, in  many  refpedts  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
in  vogue  ;  as  Exercife  inltead  of  Relt  and  Confine- 
ment ;  free  generous  Diet  *  inftead  of  a  ftrid:  fparing 


*  See  Dr.  Kirkl^nd  ob  the   dUt  of  patients,  in  his  Thoughts 
upon  Amputation, 

Regi- 
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Regimen;    and  ftrong   Digcftive   Ointments   rather 
than  mild  Poultices  and  cooling  Cerates. 

If  the  fuccefs  of  a  plan  varying  in  fuch  eflential 
refpefts  from  any  hitherto  received,  Ihould  judify 
the  hope  entertained,  the  advantages  will  nor  be  in- 
confiderable  to  men  of  pleafure  or  of  bufinefs,  but 
efpecially  to  the  fufFering  poor,  who  croud  the  pub- 
lic hofpitals  much  more  on  account  of  thefe  diforder^ 
than  any  others.  If  they  can  be  cured  without  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  families,  and  that  labor  by 
which  their  families  are  fupported,  it  is  thoughtone 
grand  obilacle  to  their  applying  for  relief  in  proper 
time  will  be  removed  :  and  the  furgecn  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  glad,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  faved  the  very 
difagreeabie  neceffity  of  receiving  fuch  objedis  into 
the  hofpital,  moft  of  whom  may  with  more  fafety  and 
propriety,  be  cured  out  of  the  houfe.  But  important 
and  defirable  as  is  fuch  a  defign,  the  author  is  aware 
of  the  obrtacles  there  may  be  to  the  extenfive  ufeful- 
nefs  he  has  had  in  view,  in  rendering  fuch  a  plan 
general  amongft  the  very  pooreft  and  heedlefs  part  of 
mankind,  who  are  feldom  faithful  to  themfelves. 
Satisfied,  however,  of  many  advantages  it  will  have 
amongfl  thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  and  wherever  patients 
can  be  depended  on,  he  is  confident  fome  good  will: 
be  effefted  upon  this  plan,  that  has  never  been  accom- 
plifiied  by  any  other.  Ke  only  requefts  his  brethren 
will  condefcend  to  make  ufe  of  the  preceding  hints, 
and  allow  a  little  time  to  prove  the  utility  of  the 
mode,  and  he  doubts  not  they  will  find  fuccefa  enough 

K  3  to 
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to  encourage  them  to  perfevere,  until  farther  hli* 
provements  will  be  made  by  them. 

He  has,  however,  difcharged  his  part ;  he  has  de- 
livered his  fentiments  as  the  refult  of  long  attention 
to  the  fubjedl:,  and  muft  leave  his  readers  to  pafs 
what  fentence  they  pleafe.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  his  latistadion  to  have  aimed  at  things,  which  it 
can  be  no  crime  to  have  attempted  though  his  delign 
fiiould  not  perfectly  fucceed;  vvhilft  to  have  con- 
cealed what  was  judged  likely  to  be  of  fuch  public- 
utility,  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  eye  of  every 
benevolent  mind. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  it  has  not  been  his 
defign  to  intimate  that  other  furgeons  are  without 
their  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes,  fome  of  whom  he  knows 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  them ;  and  Ihould 
any  know  already  as  much  as  he  has  to  fay,  and  be 
able  to  heal  old  ulcers  without  confinement,  or  pro- 
bability of  their  return,  it  is  pity  the  public  has  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  it.  It  would  have  favcd 
the  compiler  of  thefe  fheets  fome  trouble  ;  who  had 
no  fuch  deiire  of  appearing  in  public,  as  needlefsly 
to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  cenfure,  for 
opinions  he  has  fuppofed  novel  among  regular  prac- 
titioners. To  fuch  he  now  fubmits  the  foregoing 
pages,  perfuaded  they  contain  fome  improvements. 
But  fhould  they,  after  a  longer  trial,  be  found  in- 
adequate to  the  end,  and  any  other  method  be  pointed, 
out  more  rational,  eafy,  and  certain,  it  will  be  the 

duty 
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duty  of  every  candid  pradlitloner  to  adopt  it.     Till 
then,  the  author  can  only  fay-j 

Five  :  vale.     Si  quid  mvijli  reBius  ijlisy 
Candidas  imperii :  Jt  norti  his  utere  meaim, 

HoR.  Epift.  VL  L.  i. 
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Practical  Observations 


UPON    SOME 


SCROPHULOUS    ULCERS. 


WHEN  I  began  to  refledt  on  the  great  advan- 
tages that  had  refulted,  in  many  bad  ulcers 
of  the  legs,  from  a  bold  ufe  of  the  mercur.  corrofiv. 
ruber,  and  of  fome  digeflive  ointments  of  a  warmer 
compofition  than  thofe  in  common  ufe,  as  well  aS 
from  a  generous  diet  and  exercife,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  extend  the  trial  of  them  in  other  trouble- 
fome  fores.  The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  has,  in- 
deed, exceeded  my  expectations,  and  I  can  now 
venture  to  recommend  them  to  the  trial  of  other 
pradtitioners,  and  particularly,  for  cold  glandular 
tumors  about  the  neck,  fuppofed  generally  to  be  of 
the  fcrophulous  kind  ;  which,  however,  frequently 
appear,  and  break  into  very  troublefome  fores, 
without  any  other  marks  of  that  dreadful  com- 
plaint. 

I  was 
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I  was  farther  encouraged  in  thefe  attempts,  by 
fome  obfervations  of  the  late  Mr.  Freke  ;  who  indeed 
■  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  warm  imagination,  and 
fometimes  a  little  eccentric,  but  was,  neverthelefs,  a 
thinking  man,  and  had  plaufible  reafons  to  affignfor 
.every  part  of  his  pradtice.  His  ideas  of  thefe  cafes 
(as  well  as  of  difeafed  bones)  ferved  to  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  entertained  both  of  the  difeafe 
and. the  remedy. 

I  have  now,  for  fome  time,  ufed  the  precipitate 
jvjth.  great  freedom  in  fcropbulous  affG<ftions  of  the 
neck,  and  to  very  great  advantage. — If  the  fvvellings 
are  at  all  difpofed  to  come  forward,  but  are  not 
broken,  or  have  only  a  fmall  orifice,  I  always  haften 
the  maturation,  and  the  dilTolution  of  the  ikin  as  far 
as  it  is  difeafed,  by  means  of  epithems  made  of  honey, 
fiour,  and  yolk  of  egg;  .to  which  alfo  may  be  added 
;a  little  yeafl.  I  am  very  little  concerned  to  what 
extent  the'  fore  may  run,,  as  I  know  I  ihall  have 
much  diftempered  gland  to  deftroy  underneath,  and 
that  if  the  latter  be  not  effedually  done,  the  fore  will 
either  not  heal  entirely,  however  fmall  it  may  be-; 
come,  or  will  foon  break  out  again.  The  fears, 
however,  are  even  fmaller,  than  when  the  ulcers  are 
treated  in  the  ordinary  Vv'ay.  For  the  fkin,  in  this 
part,  being  thin,  frequently  loofe,  and  yielding,  the 
tumor  beneath  it  removed,  and  the  fores  healing  up 
much  fooner  than  under  the  lenient  method,  I  have 
known  them,  when  cured  by  the  above  means, 
leave  no  more  than  a  feam,  and  a  little  rednefs  to 

be 
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be  obferved  afterwaids,  without  any  proper  fear  on 
the  parr. 

The  only  din^greeable  circumftance  that  can  attend 
fuch  a  pradice,  1  apprehend,  is  the  poflibility  of  a 
falivation,  of  which  I  can  fay  only,  that  it  has  never 
happened  to  me  ;  though"  before  1  relied  fo  n^uch  on 
external  means  as  I  now  do,  I  have  given  mercurial 
medicines  in  fmall  dofcs,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
whilfl  I  have  made  ufe  of  precipitate  daily  with  great 
freedom.  Moreover,  as  it  is  very  common  to  pre- 
fcribe  fea-water,  or  fome  other  laxative,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  rifk  of  a  falivation,  I  imagine,  will  in 
general  be  very  little.  But  Ihould  even  fymptoms  of 
it  appear,  every  practitioner,  as  he  will  know  the 
caufe  of  it,  will  immediately  take  care  not  to  in- 
creafe  ir. 

I  am  now,  however,  perfuaded,  there  will  generally 
be  little  or  no  occafion,  for  adminiflering  mercurials 
inwardly,  or  any  other  niedicine  under  the  idea  of 
an  alterative,  (at  lead,  I  am  afraid,  we  know  of 
none  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  difcafe)  much  iefs 
for  frequent  purges,  which  ferve  only  to  reduce  the 
tIs  vitiE,  Vv'hich,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  always  too  languid 
already.  I  find  like  wife,  the  fores  heal  up  as  kindly 
without,  as  where  mercurials,  antimonials,  cicuta, 
neutral  falts,  or  fea-water  are  made  ufe  of,  all  of 
which  I  have  formerly  prefcribed  with  great  free- 
dom ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  plan  1  mean  to 
recommend,  efpecially  when  this  difeafe  is  confined 
to  the  neck,  will  be  very  frequently  fuccefsful  in 

the 
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the  hands  of  every  other  gentleman,  who  will  give- a 
fair  trial  to  it. 

If  the  patient  is  unhealthy  in  other  refpedls,  fuch 
medicines  lliouid  be  direded  as  ^appear  fiiitable  to  his 
complaints,  when  the  bark  will,  I  believe,  be  fre* 
^uently  found  as  ufeful  as  any ;  and  I  have  found 
evident  good  effedls  from  a  flrong  decodion  of  the 
woods,  and  crude  antimony.     But  in   a  general  way, 
I  depend  upon  nothing  fo  much  as  procuring  a  good 
and  early  maturation  of  the  tumors,  and  fuppuration 
of  the  diftempered  ikin  and  glands,  by  means  of  the 
aforementioned  epithem  ;  a  very  bold  and  continued 
ufe  of  the  precipitate  ;  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  as  much 
exercife  as  the  patient  can  well  bear;  efteeming  walk- 
ing the  beft  of  all.     To  this  end,  the  patient  ftiould 
be  encouraged  to  be  continually  on  his  feet,  and  abroad^ 
in  the  air  as  often  as  the  weather  will  fafely  admit 
of  it ;  and  of  whatever  age  he  be,  after  beginning 
this  exercife  in  a  way  that  ihall  be  quite  agreeable, 
to  increafe  it  daily,  till  helhall  goto  bed  every  night 
thoroughly  fatigued.     Of  the  advantage  of  this,*  I 
have  had  fuch  proofs,  as  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  venturing  to  recommend  it,  as  far 


*  Nihil  eft,  quod  utiliffimam  fuperflui  et  nocentis  hutnidi  perf- 
pirationem  tam  egregiejuvet,  quam  motus  corporifque  exercitatio, 
qua  tuendae  faniratis  vix  pr^fentius  datur  auxilium.-r-Peregrinatio 
ad  omnium  falubritatem  pertiner,  quia  non  modo  cum  continuo 
inotu,  fed  frequentiori  etiam  aeris  infalubris  in  falubriorera  muta- 
tione  conjunfta  eft,  quas  tuendae  fanitati  et  corpori  a  pluribus  morbi* 
priefervando  egregie  velificatur. 

JHoFF&iAN.     De  Motu  optlvio  Saniiatis  Frafidlo,  Cap,  ix,  et/eq, 

as 
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as  fuch  experience  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing 
it.  And  of  this  I  recolledt  two  remarkable  inflances; 
the  one  in  a  lad  who  came  to  London  exceedingly 
fcrophulous,  and  was  hired  to  go  behind  the  carriage 
of  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  it  many  hours  every 
day.  The  other  was  the  Ton  of  an  excifeman,  who 
having  very  long  walks,  took  the  child,  who  was 
about  fix  years  old,  conftantly  with  him.  Neither 
of  thefe  patients  took  any  other  medicine  than  a  dram 
or  two  of  Epfom  falts,  four  or  five  times  a  week  ; 
yet  both  got  perfedly  well. 

To  obtain   the  advantages  that  have  been  hinted 
from  the  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  fcrophulous  ulcers 
Should  be  filled  with  it,  and  if  a  flough  is  formed  by 
it,  (which  will   not  always  be  the  cafe)  the  fuppu- 
rative  eplthem  is  the  belt  dreffing  till  the  flough  is 
thrown  off;  when  the  precipitate  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately repeated.     The  firft,  and  a  very  early  advan- 
tage, from  fuch  a  ufe  of  it,  will  be  a  change  in  the 
difcharge,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  from 
having  been  too  little,  or  from  an  abundance  of  cor- 
roding fanies,  will  be  changed  to  a  moderate  difcharge 
of  good  and  laudable  pus  ;    and   the  fore,   except 
when  a  flough  is  produced  by  the  application,  will 
always   look   clean.      In    a    little    time    there    will 
alfo  be  a  favourable  change  In  the  parts  contiguous 
to  the  ulcer,  the  fwelling  will  fubfide,  and  from  a 
red   and   heated   appearance,    the  furrounding  ikin 
will  acquire  its  natural  color,  and  the  patient  himfelf, 
or  his  friends,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  favorable 
turn  in  his  cafe. 

I  have  advifed  a  dally  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  which, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  I  intend  almofl:  literally ;  for  when  a  good 
deal  of  the  gland  has  been  deilroyed,  the  fore  and 
furrounding  ikin  will  be  found  to  contradt  under  the 
ufe  of  it,  as  if  an  aflringent  application  were  made  ufe 
of;  and  the  parts  will  aiflually  heal  up  to  the  breadth 
of  a  ftraw,  whilfl  this  adtive  mineral,  which  has 
already  deflroyed  a  duller  of  diftempered  glands,  is 
daily  applied. 

I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice,*  that  electricity  has 
been  found  very  ferviceable  in  thefe  fores,  and  that  it 
becomes  fo  by  communicating  powers  to  the  parts. 
But  it  will  be  farther  neceflary  to  remark,  that  it  not 
only  forwards  maturation  in  fuch  tumors  as  are  pre- 
vioully  difpofed  to  fuppurate,  but  does  it  in  the 
moft  advantageous  manner,  as  well  as  expedites  their 
healing,  and  often  without  fo  much  as  a  fear.  For 
tumors  brought  by  this  means  to  fuppuration,  fre- 
quently break  only  into  very  fmall  apertures,  from 
which,  however,  the  matter  runs  very  freely  by  the 
daily  ufe  of  eledtricity  ;  and  when  they  are  difpofed  to 
heal,  the  ikin  on  the  furface  becomes  attached  again 
to  the  parts  below,  and  only  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
very  fmall  fpecks,  in  the  form  of  fo  many  pin-holes, 
remain. 

Since  the  former  edition,  I  have  had  fome  farther 
experience  of  the  virtues  of  camphor  in  cold  tumors, 
and  I  can  now  recommend  it,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
trials,  as  frequently  capable  of  dlfperfing  fuch  as  have 


'Vide  the  Introduction  to  Treatlfc  upon  Ulcers^  Y^Z^^^h  '4*  {^^"'f-^ 
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long  been  in  a  quiefcent  flate,  and  not  difpofed  to 
fuppuration.  Such  tumors  have  fometimes  proved 
exceedingly  troublefome,  on  this  account,  rennaining 
indolent  after  others  have  fuppurated  plentifully. 
In  this  flate,  oil  well  faturated  with  camphor,*  has 
become  a  very  ufeful  and  fafe  application,  and  by 
refolving  the  fmaller  indolent  tumors,  ferves  to  com- 
pleat  a  cure,  that  would  otherwife  have  remained 
imperfedt,  after  all  thofe  had  been  healed,  which  the 
epithem  had  brought  to  fuppuration.  Electricity 
likewife,  though  it  forwards  fome  tumors,  will 
affift  the  refolution  of  fuch  as  are  not  difpofed  to 
fuppurate. 

I  KNOW  it  Is  an  opinion  with  fome  people,  that 
fcrophulous  fwellings  ought  not  to  be  invited  to  fup- 
puration ;  though  not  from  an  idea  that  they  will 
heal  lefs  kindly  in  confequence  of  early  maturation, 
but  folely  from  the  difficulty  of  healing  them  when- 
ever fuppuration  takes  place,  and  the  abfcefs  is  burft. 
But  fince  fcrophulous  tumors,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  neck,  almoft  conftantly  end  in  fuppuration,  at 
one  time  or  other,  though  not  at  all  invited  to  it  by 
art ;  and  fince  experience  has  proved  the  very  con- 
fiderable  advantage  of  bringing  them  to  an  early  and 


*  This  is  likewife  the  bell  remedy,  I  believe,  for  the  incipient 
bronchocele,  which  it  difperfes  fometimes  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
weeks,  if  very  well  rubbed  into  the  part  at  leaft  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  piece  of  flannel  well  greazed  with  it,  be  kept  conftantly 
to  the  throat.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  ought  to  take  a  dratn 
cr  two  of  the  Sal  Rupil.  every  morning, 

L  copious 
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copious  maturation,  which  both  prevents  fo  much  of 
the  glands  being  aifeded,  and  occafions  a  more  per- 
fect diflblution  of  that  which  is  already  diftempered, 
I  can  confidently  advife  the  early  ufe  of  the  fuppu- 
rative  epithem,*  in  preference  to  every  other  remedy, 
iinlefs  it  be  convenient  to  make  trial  of  fea-bathing. 
It  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  many  of  the  fad 
effed:s  of  leaving  thefe  tumors  for  months,  and  even 
years  to  themfelves,  (as  I  have  feen  them)  in  habits 
of  body  fo  ill-calculated  to  get  rid  of  difeafe ;  and 
wherein  medicine  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  afford 
fo  little  affiftance. 

But  Ihould  a  fcrophulous  tumor  in  this  part  be 
•unufually  large,  it  may  be  treated  in  a  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent manner ;  it  fhould,  however,  be  fpeedily 
brought  to  fuppuration,  by  the  epithem  already  men- 
tioned; or  fhould  this  be  done  to  our  hand,  as  it  will 
confequently  contain  a  good  deal  of  pus,  the  glands 
will  thereby  be  already  confiderably  dilTolved.  On 
this  account,  there  will  not  only  be  lefs  occafion  for 
fo  bold  a  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  but  the  extent  of  the 
tumor  being  confiderable,  it  will  be  of  confequence 
to  preferve  a  good  deal  of  the  Ikin,  if  there  be  no 
objection  to  doing  it.  Therefore,  if  that  is  not  in  a 
very  bad  ftate,  (which  it  frequently  indeed  is,  before 
large  tumors  fuppurate  plentifully)  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  open  the  abfcefs,  by  making  only 


*  Hence,  probably,  it  is  th^t  the  Ma  hem- Waters  hzve  {omC'' 
times  proved  ib  beneficial  in  thefe  cafes.  See  a  note  on  the  Malvern- 
Waters^  in  the  Treatife  upo?i  Ulcers',  pages  toi,   102, 

a  punc- 
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a  punfture  with  a  lancet,  firft  at  the  top,  and  then 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  fufficient  to  pafs  a  feton 
through  it ;  or  it  may  be  done  at  once  by  a  fmall 
feton-needle,  armed  with  a  llender  fkaign  of  cotton  or 
(ilk.  Befides  every  other  advantage  of  this  method 
of  difcharging  the  matter,  which  will  alfo  be  gradual, 
is  the  exclufion  of  air ;  a  point  fcarcely  enough  at- 
tended to  in  the  treatment  of  abfcefles.  The  feton 
being  introduced,  lliould  be  drawn  up  and  down 
at  leaft  twice  every  day,  and  fometimes  be  moiftened 
with  fome  proper  deteriive  ointment ;  and  occafion- 
ally  fprinkled  with  precipitate.  The  conftant  irri- 
tation of  the  feton,  will  tend  to  dilTolve  the  remain- 
ing hardnefs  of  the  glands,  far  more  than  any  com- 
mon poultice,  which  frequently  ferves  only  to  de- 
ftroy  the  fkin  without  affording  that  ftimulus  to  the 
parts  underneath,  which  this  fore  always  requires* 
The  irritation  of  the  feton  will  alfo  difpofe  the  bot- 
tom of  the  abfcefs  to  throw  up  healthy  granulations, 
the  moment  the  hardnefs  is  diffolved,  and  the 
fore  will  thereby  heal  up  kindly,  more  expeditioufly, 
and  with  much  lefs  fear,  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  extent  of  the  tumor;  no  more  than  the 
marks  of  the  pundlures,  and  a  little  rednefs  of  the 
fkin,  as  it  was  obferved,  remaining  afterwards  to  be 
feen. 

Should  the  pun<ftures  made  by  the  feton,  however, 
not  be  difpofed  to  heal  in  a  reafonable  time,  after 
the  fiik  is  withdrawn  (which  fliould  be  gradual,  by 
removing  a  few  threads  at  a  time,)  and  yet  no  frefh 
hardnefs  take  place,  nor  the  difcharge  bq  increafed ; 

L  2  the 
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the  little  orifices  may  be  eafily  dried  up,  by  drefling 
them  twice  a  day  with  bits  of  lint  dipped  in  a  mix- 
ture, confifting  of  a  little  new  milk,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  extrad:.  faturni,  which  by  this  means 
will  be  thickened  to  the  confiftence  of  a  liniment, 
and  becomes  a  very  ufeful  application  to  many  other 
very  troublefome  ulcers ;  of  which  I  firft  faw  the 
good  efFedls  Ibme  years  ago,  in  a  very  different  cafe, 
under  the  dirediion  of  Mr.  Watfon. — If  the  edges  of 
the  pundlures  become  callous,  a  few  touches  v/ith 
the  lunar  cauflic  will  foften^xhem,  and  difpofe  the 
punftures  to  heal. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  any  farther  hints 
on  thefe  troublefome  fores,  and  to  judge  from  fome 
favorable  circumflanccs  joined  to  a  little  experience, 
I  lliould  hope  the  lad  mentioned  method  may  afford 
fome  confiderable  affiftance  in  fome  fcrophulous  ab- 
fceffes  about  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremities,  if 
the  patient  be  likewife  fent  to  the  fea  ;  which  I  have 
feen  attended  with  the  happieft  effedts.  As  for  thofe 
on  the  lower  ones,  befides  every  other  difadvantagc 
they  labour  under,  that  of  depriving  the  patient  of 
good  air  and  exercife,  forbids  me  to  expecft  any  very 
material  improvement  upon  the  common  method  of 
treatment. 

Thefe  things  are  all  I  mean  to  propofe  for  thefe  ill- 
conditioned  tumors,  which  I  believe,  indeed,  will  of- 
ten require  no  other  afliftance.  And  I  am  perfuaded, 
more  may  be  effedted  by  them,  and  much  fooner, 
than  is  frequently  done  by  the  various  alterative  me- 
dicines, and  other  means  that  are  generally  prefcribed ; 

unlefs 
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unlefs  in  fome  inftances,  it  be  fea-bathing,  the  great 
advantages  of  which  are  extreamly  uncertain,  and  to 
be  known  on!}'  by  the  trial  of  it  :  ever}'  prad:itioner 
having  found  his  utmoft  expectations  exceeded  by  it 
in  fome  cafes,  whilfi:  in  others,  his  patients  have  re- 
turned from  the  feamuch  worfe  than  they  went  there. 
At  all  events,  the  above  plan  may  with  propriety 
take  place  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  fea-bathing  is 
thought  by  fome  pracftitioners  to  be  attended  with  ha- 
zard, to  delicate  habits :  or  ihould  even  that  be  de- 
termined upon,  the  fores  may  be  treated  in  the  above 
manner  at  the  fame  time. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  precipitate 
as  I  have  now  been  recommending,  may  be  already 
known  to  other  gentlemen  of  the  profeffion,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  common  pradtice,  nor  has  it,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  been  made  public  j*  and  from  what  I 
have  known  myfelf,  and  been  informed  of  by  others, 
of  the  fuccefs  of  ordinary  means,  I  can  venture  to 
fay,  that  the  cure  will  often  be  more  expeditious  and 
certain,  as  well  as  lefs  unpleafant,  if  the  plan  fliould 
be  generally  adopted, — It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  add, 
that  after  the  cure,  or  juft  before  it  is  compleated, 
it  will  often  be  advifeable  to  open  an  iffue  in  fome 
convenient  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  attend 


*  Since  the  firft  edition,  I  hare  obferved  in  the  Praxis  Barbet- 
tiana,  that  the  ufe  of  efcharotics  is  recommended  as  adapted  to 
thefe  fores  ;  but  it  is  mentioned  only  in  a  general  way,  as  being 
ferviccable  after  lenient  applications  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  vain  ; 
which  is  a  masim  et^ually  applicable  to  moft  other  fores. 

L  3  care^ 
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carefully  to  the  diet,  and  continue  the  exercife  for  a 
time. — Should  the  patient  have  been  fubjedt  to  oph- 
thalmia, or  have  other  mark  of  fcrophula  in  the  habit, 
thefe  will  be  additional  inducements  for  making  a 
trial  of  fea-bathing,  which  he  Ihould  not  only  con- 
tinue through  the  feafon,  but  return  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing fummer,  if  it  has  been  evid&ntly  beneficial. 
Should  a  difpofition  to  ophthalmy  return,  or  other 
weaknefs  of  the  eye  take  place,  other  remedies  will  be 
requifite,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  tradt. 
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HAVING  in  the  preceding  obfervations  had 
occafion  to  mention  the  fcrophulous  oph- 
thalmy,  I  fliall  in  this  edition  drop  fome  farther 
hints  on  that  complaint,  in  a  few  additional  pages 
on  the  more  common  diforders  of  the  eyes,  which 
may,  at  kaft,  ferve  to  direct  the  young  practitioner. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  part  of  the  human  body 
whofe  difeafcs  have  been  more  the  fubjed:  of  em- 
pyricifm  than  the  eye,  though  no  part  can  be  more 
important  to  us,  nor  intitled  to  more  cautious 
treatment. 

A  principal  occafion  of  thefe  complaints  lapfing 
into  fuch  hands,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  operation  of  the  bell  remedies,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  conftitutions  in  the  fubjefts  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  very  different  treatment  thefe 
diforders  require   at   different  periods.    Hence  the 


nu- 
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numerous  eye-waters  we  hear  of  (and  fo  much  extolled 
hf  furgeons  as  well  as  by  empyrics,)  many  of  which, 
I  doubt  nor,  have  been  very  ferviceable  in  their  turns, 
but  are  all  equally  impro^^er,  as  general  remedies. 
This  neccffary  diverfity  of  treatment  is,  however, 
^ery  well  known  to  every  good  pradlitioner,  though 
the  precife  period  for  a  change  in  the  remedies  is  not 
fo  readily  afcertained.    ' 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmy 
arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  the  great  irritability  of  the 
organs  of  light,  and  their  difpofition  to  exceffive 
relaxation  ;  but  between  thefe  alfo,  there  is  a  dif- 
tindtion  frequently  to  be  made,  that  is  of  the  greateft 
importance,  but  has  not,  I  think,  been  very  gene- 
rally obferved.  Thefe  fymptoms,  indeed,  fome- 
tim'es  exift  together,  and  are  dependant  on  one 
another ;  but  what  I  defign  to  remark  is,  that  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes,  there  is  a  fpecific  difference 
between  them,  to  which  we  are  carefully  to  attend, 
as  to  an  important  guide  in  our  pradice.  And  thii 
will  be  very  evident  to  the  attentive  pradtitioner, 
from  the  confideration  of  fedative  applications  fo 
frequently  failing  of  fuccefs,  in  apparently  irritable 
llates  of  this  organ,  whilft  bracing  applications  will 
^s  often  prove  exceedingly  prejudicial  in  cafes  at- 
tended with  great  relaxation.*  Hence  it  muft  happen, 

that 


*  It  is  very  pfobable,  it  may  be  on  this  account,  that  the 
thebaic  tinflure  has  proved  fo  beneficial  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes, 
related  by  Mr.  iVare,  wherein  neither  the  wine  alone,  nor  opium 

diflblved 
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^hat  eldier  the  particular  affcdion  has  been  miflaken, 
where  only  one  of  them  has  exifted,  or  in  has  not  been 
rightly  afcertained  which  has  been  the  primary  af- 
fed:ion,  and  the  proper  canfe  of  the  other. 

Indeed,  furgeons  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  relaxation,  and  have  well  known  how 
liable  the  ej^es  are  to  be  fo  affe<fl:ed  in  confequtnce 
of  almofl  every  confiderable  inflammation  ;  and  have 
therefore  paid  great  regard  to  it  in  their  treatment 
of  common  ophthalmias.  On  this  account,  they  have 
carefully  avoided  urging  any  antiphlogiftic  plan  be- 
ydbd  a  certain  time,  and  particularly  as  to  the  ufe 
of  very  relaxing,  and  warmed  applications  ;  which 
often  occalion  irreparable  mifchief.  I  have  however 
reafon  to  believe,  there  is  yet  occalion  for  other  cau- 
tions on  this  head,  and  room  for  improvement.  A 
very  different  obfervation  may  therefore  be  made 
refpediing  bracing  and  invigorating  applications, 
which  notwithftanding  the  irritable  difpofition  of  the 
organs  of  vifion,  and  the  pain  that  frequently  attends 
fuch  applications,  are  fometimes  moil  ufeful  when 
rendered  Iharper,  and  more  irritating  than  thofe  in 
general  ufe — Dolor  dolorem  cedaty  is  a  well  known 
adage,  and  often  as  applicable  to  painful  affedtions 
of  the  e3^es,  as  to  many  other  inftances  of  fpafmodic 
affediions ;  though  the  good  effed:s  of  irritating  ap- 
plications  may,    perhaps,    be   otherwife  accounted 


diflblved  in  water  have  had  a  like  good  efFeft :  a  circumftance  I 
am  difpofed  to  credit,  though  I  never  thought  of  making  the  ex- 
periment. 

for. 
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for.  But  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  our  remedies, 
for  the  want  of  making  adequate  diftinftions  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  thcfe  complaints  may  have  con- 
tinued ;  their  various  caufes ;  and  the  habic  of  body 
of  the  patient,  has  given  rife  to  a  hundred  different 
remedies  of  the  fame  clafs ;  has  puzzled  young  prac- 
titioners ;  and  has  promoted  the  caufe  of  em- 
pyricifm. 

As  the  intention  of  fuch  obfervations  as  can  be 
contained  in  the  limits  i  have  affigned  to  myfelf,  can 
only  be  general,  I  Ihall  haften  to  attempt  fome  in> 
provement  of  the  above  remarks,  and  to  point  out 
fome  prad:ical  diredions  for  the  treatment  of  thefc 
very  common,  and  very  diftreffing  complaints. 

And  firft,  in  refpedt  to  the  period  of  true  inflam- 
mation, it  may  be  remarked,  that  whilfl  the  bell 
practitioners  have  been  properly  cautious  of  not  con- 
tinuing too  long  any  antiphlogiftic  plan,  they  have, 
perhaps,  fometimes  not  done  enough  in  the  period 
devoted  to  it.  The  fadl  is,  that  in  very  confiderable 
and  recent  inflammations,  in  athletic  habits,  the  an- 
tiphlogiftic plan  ought  to  be  purfued  boldly  in  the 
beginning,  whereby  the  inflammation  will  be  more 
certainly  overcome,  and  with  lefs  rilk  of  bringing 
on  hurtful  relaxation,  than  by  gentler  means,  and  a 
feebler  procefs,  longer  continued.  To  this  end, 
both  hands  fif  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion) 
ihould  be  laid  on  the  difeafe,  and  whatever  may  appear 
requilice  for  fubduing  the  inflammation,  fliouid  be 
done  at  once.  Hence,  bleeding  in  all  the  different 
forms,  blifters,  cathartics,  and  nitre,  (which  latter 

Ihould 
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Ihould  be  exhibited  with  great  freedom)  fedative  col- 
lyria,  (and  fometiines  anodyne  fomentations)  become 
the  proper  remedies ;  as  well  as  defending  the  eye 
from  a  ftrong  light :  and  if  the  pain  be  very  con- 
fiderable,  an  opiate  fliould  be  taken  at  going  to  reft. 
Where  the  dilcharge  is  acrid  and  abundant,  a  drop 
or  two  of  fome  foft  mucilage  inftilled  between  the 
lids,  is  very  friendly  to  this  delicate  organ  ;  and 
when  the  inflammation  has  begun  to  give  way,  two 
or  three  drops  of  laudanum  applied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, at  going  to  bed,  has  Ibmetimes  removed  the 
complaint  before  the  next  morning, 
'  When  fuch  an  antiphlogiftic  plan  has  been  properly 
purfued  for  two  or  three  days,  it  becomes  time  to 
think  of  guarding  againft  relaxation,  and  which  a 
much  longer  continuance  of  fuch  a  plan  would,  in 
many  inftances,  infallibly  produce.  Tonicai  appli- 
cations and  internal  remedies,  and  among  the  latter, 
efpecially  the  bark,  are  to  be  ufed,  which  if  it  be  the 
proper  time  for  them,  will  immediately  produce  a 
good  effedl ;  and  if  they  do  not,  muft  nor,  for  the 
prefent,  be  perfevered  in.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dif- 
tention  of  the  veflels  of  the  tunica  conjuncftiva  with 
red  blood,  that  forbids  a  recourfe  to  fuch  means,  or 
to  the  continuance  of  them  ;  for  this  will  happen 
either  from  relaxation,  or  from  an  irritable  ftate  of 
the  part,  as  well  as  from  true  inflammation  ;  between 
each  of  which,  it  has  been  faid,  the  praftitioner 
ought  to  m.ake  a  careful  difcrimination,  and  to  adapt 
his  remedies  accordingly. 

Indeed,  the  treatment  of  very  recent  inflammations 

of 
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of  the  eyes,  is  generally  plain  and  obvious,  and  no 
one  is  at  a  lofs  for  fuitable  remedies ;  but  in  habitual 
afFedtions  of  thefe  organs,  where  frequent  returns  have 
induced  other  fymptoms,  and  difpofed  the  parts  to 
peculiar  relaxation,  or  irritability  of  its  veffels  and 
nerves,  the  greateft  fkill  is  required  to  diftinguifli 
them,  in  order  to  form  a  rational  and  fuccefsful  me- 
thod of  cure. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and 
it  has  been  hinted,  is  not  always  fo  eafily  done;  it  is 
a  knowledge  to  be  acquired  as  much  from  experience 
and  great  attention,  as  from  thofe  juft  principles  of 
art,  acquired  by  a  regular  education.  There  is  a  fome- 
thing,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  which 
is  not  eafily  defcribed,  that  will  affift  us  in  making 
this  difcrimi nation  ;  and  which  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  prefent  occafion  of  the  complaint,  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance,  and  the  conflitution  of 
the  patient,  will  lead  the  attentive  and  experienced 
practitioner  to  difcover,  whether  fimple  relaxation, 
the  mere  effecft  of  the  antiphlogiftic  plan,  and  habit 
of  the  patient,  or  whether  the  great  irritability  of 
the  organ,  and  perhaps  of  the  U'hole  fyftem,  be  the 
fymptom  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  For  in 
cafes  attended  with  great  nervous  irritability,  or 
where  the  relaxation  is  imm.ediately  occaiioned  by 
itj  befides  a  frequent,  but  variable  relaxation  of  the 
iris,  there  is  often  to  be  perceived  a  fulnefs,  and  a 
fenfe  of  weight  is  felt,  in  the  upper  eye-lids,  which 
are  inclined  alfo  to  drop,  accompanied  with  a  yel- 
lowiili  tinge  of  the  tunica  conjundiva,  th.at  feldon\ 
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leaves  the  patient  entirely,  and  is  fuddenly  recurring 
upon  every  little  cold,  or  increafed  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  fight.  Befides  the  indications  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  attention  to  the  habit  of  body,  the 
above  fymptoms  will  not  be  ufually  met  with  in 
cafes  of  fiQiple  relaxation,  where  mere  aftringent 
applications  prove  iifeful,  which  in  the  former  will 
always  ferve  to  aggravate  the  complaint;  as  will  even 
dalhinss  with  cold  water,  fo  often  verv  ferviceable 
in  the  other.  Whether  the  complaint  be  owing  to 
limple  relaxation,  or  to  mere  irritability  of  the  parts^ 
when  this  is  once  fully  afcertained,  good  praditioners 
are  at  no  iofs  for  fuitable  remedies,  and  as  I  would 
not  appear  to  multiply  them  by  needlefs  prefcrip- 
tions,  where  pradlitioners  are  acquainted  with  va- 
rieties enough,  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  if  it  be  mere 
relaxation,  the  aftringent  folution  I  have  fo  often  re- 
commended is  among  the  beft  in  a  fluid  form, 
^•where  a  powerful  bracing  application  is  called  for; 
and  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  as  occafion  may 
require. 

But  there  is  in  many  people  an  irritability  of  habit, 
of  which  every  complaint  they  are  feized  witbj  will 
very  powerfully  partake,  and  more  efpecially  com- 
plaints of  the  eyes  ;  and  when  that  organ  has  been 
often  affcdted,  the  flighted  occafion  will  caufe  a  re- 
turn of  them.  Here,  the  pradtitioner  will  be  at  no  Iofs 
.  for  a  proper  diagnoftic,  and  I  fliall  therefore  only 
obferve,  th^t  applications  partaking  both  of  a  fedative 
and  invigorating  nature,  fliould  be  immediately  had 
recourfe  to.     A  very  powerful  remedy  very  'often  in 
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thefe  cafes,  is  an  aromatic  volatile  vapor,  *  convej^ed 
to  the  eye-lids,  through  a  fmall  inverted  funnel,  ef- 
pecially  at  going  to  bed ;  and  from  which  I  have 
feen  aftonilhing  effedis,  where  the  patient  has  been 
for  years  fubjedt  to  diflreffing  complaints,  and  in 
danger  of  lofing  the  fight.  Some  benefit  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  by  daily  touching  the  upper  eye- 
lids and  parts  about  with  the  Spir.  Volar.  Aromat. 
Thefe  little  means  have  alfo  been  very  ufeful  where 
I  have  fufpefted  a  difpofition  to  catarad:  and  gutta 
ferena  :-]-  in  which,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
cafes,  the  cautious  and  long  continued  ufe  of  elec- 
tricity, it  is  now  well  known,  has  alfo  been  very 
frequently  ferviceable.;|; 

I  may  here  add  another  obfervation,  derived  from 
repeated  experience  in  what  I  would  call  a  nervous 
ophthalmy,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  collyria  ;  which, 
though  a  priori  we  fhould  prefume  ought  ever  to  be 


*  Two  drams  of  the  Spir.  volat.  aromatic,  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  kept  boiling,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

•f  By  the  fame  means,  I  likewife  once  removed  a  very  painful 
nervous  afFe£lion  of  the  teftes  of  long  ftanding,  which  had  rendered 
the  parts  fo  exceedingly  irritable,  that  it  could  fcarely  endure  the 
lighteft  touch,  and  had  rendered  a  married  gentleman  very  roifer- 
able  ;  having  withftood  many  ordinary  means  of  cure. 

i  For  the  firft  hints  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  long  continued 
courfe  of  eleilricity  in  the  gutta  ferena^  and  even  a  perfe6l  cure 
in  feveral  recent  cafes,  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hey^  one  of  the 
fuTgeons  of  the  Infirmary  at  Leeds ;  fome  of  which  cafes  have 
iince  been  publilhed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Medical  Ohfervat,  and 
Inq^uirieit 
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yfed  cold,  are  nevcrthelelefs  oftentimes  Inftantly  be- 
neficial upon  ufing  them  a^ftually  warm,  efpecially  in 
cold  weather.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  change,  the 
fenfations  of  the  patient  upon  the  ufe  of  cold  collyria 
will  frequently  be  a  guide  to  us ;  and  I  have  only 
to  remark,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ufed  warm  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  which  refped:  however,  the 
intelligence  of  the  patient  may  again  ferve  to  dl* 
re(3:  us. 

Amongft  the  means  for  removing  great  inflam* 
jnation,  was  mentioned  the  defending  the  eye  from  a 
ftrong  light,  which  is  indeed  indifpenfibly  necelTary. 
This  fliould,  however,  be  rarely  extended  to  keeping 
the  patient's  room  perfe<5tly  dark,  or  covering  the 
eye  itlelf  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  contacfl  of 
light  ;*  as  fuch  covering,  by  heating  the  eye,  will 

always 


*  I  ^ope  it  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  impertinent  in  this 
place,  to  offer  a  few  obvious  cautions,  fcarce  fufiiciently  attended 
to  by  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  naturally  weak,  or  flightly  diftem* 
pered.  Such  people  ought  to  be  peculiarly  careful  not  only  of 
not  continuing  any  occafional  exercife  of  the  eyes  after  it  becomes 
painful  to  them,  but  as  much  as  polCble,  to  be  always  espofed  to 
the  fame  degree  or  quantity  of  light.  This  attention  is  particu- 
larly neceiTary  when  engaged  in  reading,  writing,  or  other  em-* 
ployment  that  is  likely  to  fatigue  them  :  too  little,  or  too  rauch 
light  being  equally  improper  when  the  eyes  are  much  exercifed  ; 
and  is,  indeed,  at  any  time  injurious.  The  fudden  tranlition 
from  a  datfc  to  a  very  luminous  afpe<5t,  and  efpecially  if  often  re* 
peared  through  the  day,  has  nearly  produced  blindnefs  in  feveral 
icftances ;  and  patients  have  been  recovered  from  the  danger  by 
l\ttle  more  than  attending  to  this  circum{lance.    For  the  lik^ 

reafoo) 
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alwa5's  add  to  the  complaint.  But  in  cafes  of  con- 
llitutional  ophthalmias,  and  particularly  in  fcro- 
phulous  habits,  a  perfectly  ere6t  pofture,  throughout 
the  day,  with  the  head  raifed  as  much  as.  may  be,  at 
night,  is  effentially  neceffary,  and  eminently  ufeful ; 
infomuch  that  frequently,  no  means  of  cure  will  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  this  be  very  ftridtly  attended  to.  In  re- 
peated inflammations,  in  patients  of  fuch  a  habit  of 
body,  I  have  known  this  alone  efficacious,  after 
many  means  had  been  prefcribed  in  vain  by  men  of 
long  experience,  and  where  an  obftinate  inflammation 
had  been  kept  up  for  feveral  weeks,  and  the  patient 
unable  to  endure  the  leafl  glimmering  of  light,  or  to 
open  the  eye-lids  withcut  the  moft  excruciating  pain. 
And  fuch  ophthalmias,  indeed,  very  frequently  need 
nothing  more  than  this  caution,  except  it  be  to  give 
a  laxative  occafionally,  and  to  touch  the  eye-lids,  now 
and  then,  with  an  ointment  I  Ihall  prefently  mention; 
andefpecially  toadmitlight  gradually  intotheroom,  as 
the  patient  fhall  be  able  bear  it.  In  regard  to  medi- 
cine, nothing,  I  believe,  does  fo  much  good  as  the  bark. 


reafon,  reading  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  then,  fuddenly, 
by  a  ftrong  candle  light,  may  induce  mifchief  in  weak  and  dif- 
tempered  eyes,  that  may  not  be  dilcovered  till  too.  late  to  be  re-, 
medied.  I  fiiall  clofe  this  note  by  obferving,  that  when  reading 
a  fmall  print,  without  the  help  of  glaffes,  becomes  painful,  fuch 
reading  fliould  be  laid  afide ;  as  glaffes,  in  this  cale,  only  {train  the 
eyes,  and  fliould  never  be  taken  up  till  a  uniform  necaffity  fliall 
oblige,  and  then  fliould  not  afterwards  be  laid  alide  ;  it  being  a 
ihock  to  the  optic  nerves  to  have  ihe  like  objeds  varioufly  repre- 
fented,  perhaps  a  hundred  tiaus  in  a  day,     , 

and 
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and  fhould  this  not  prevent  frequent  relapfes,  the  pa- 
tient, it  has. been  faid,  fliould  make  trial  of  the 
fea ;  which  is  more  frequently  ufeful  in  fcrophulous 
ophthalmias  than  in  any  other  inftance. 

Something  has  already  been  faid  in  favour  of  in- 
vigorating applications,     which    for  the   chronical 
ophthalmia,  and  that  tedious  one  which  fometimes 
follows  the  meazles  and  fmall-pox,  as  well  as  in  many 
fcrophulous  cafes,  ought  to  be  made  much    more 
a<ftive  than  they  ufually  are,  and  of  which  I  have  had 
many  happy  inllances.     But,  indeed,  many  inflam« 
mations  of  the  eyes,  that  are  apt  to  return  frequently 
and   upon  flight  occafions,  are  rather  owing  to  an 
atony  of  the  parts,  than  a  true  inflammatory  caufe,' 
and  will  therefore  always  be  benefited  by  fuch  appli- 
cations.  And  thefe  fliould  be  applied  in  an  undtuous 
form  rather  than  in  a  way  of  lotion,   and  will   be 
found    to    be    a-  very     confiderable    improvement. 
Hence  it  is,  I  apprehend,  that  Sir  Hans  Shane's  lini- 
ment formerly  gained  fo  much  reputation,  and  has 
fo  often  been  of  fervice  ;  its  only  virtues,   however, 
conliiling  in  its  form  and  the  powder  it  contains, 
which  affording  a  flight  flimulus  to  the  parts,    is 
rendered  more  permanent  in  the  form  of  a  liniment, 
than    any   fluid    collyria    can     afford.      Ointments 
2gainfl   inflammatory   affet^ions  ought  not  ufually,   , 
however,  to  contain  fuch   kind  of  powders,   which, 
often   do   harm,   and   can   furniili   no   powers    that 
cannot  be  otherwife  obtained,  and  efpecially  by  fome 
preparation  of  mercury  ;  which  indeed  will  do  more 
in  many  ophthalmias  than  any  other  kind  of  renij^*^ 
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dies.  The  due  irritation  and  difcharge  fucll  reme- 
dies occafionj  the  iBrft  two  or  three  times  they- are 
made  ufe  of,  throw  the  atonic  parts  into  healthy 
action j  and  liberate  the  veflels  ;  from  which  I  have 
feen  more  good  effe<fted  in  one  or  two  nights,  than 
has  been  done  in  weeks  and  in  months  by  facchur* 
faturnij  white  vitriol,  and  all  the  other  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  fl-uid  coUyria. 

Such  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  the  unguen- 
tum  cseru]»  fortius  to  the  ceratum  album,  or  if  a 
greater  ilimulus  is  required,  by  one  or  two  drachms 
€>f  the  mercur.  corrofiv.  ruber,  very  finely  levigated, 
to  half  an  ounce  of  unguent,  alb.  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  olive  oil ;  or  what  is  frequently  more  effica- 
cious, a  kind  of  unguentuni  citrinum,  of  different 
ftrengths,  prepared  with  freih  butter,  and  to  which 
eamphire  ihould  be  added.  The  iniide  of  the  eye- 
lids only  need  to  be  touched  with  one  of  thefe,  at 
going  to  bed,  and  though  they  will  fometimes  oc- 
casion very  eonfiderable  pain  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
plication, and  on  fiifl  opening  the  eyes  the  next 
morning,  they  will  render  the  parts  very  eafy  and 
pleafant  through  the  rell  of  the  day. — Indeed,  had 
i  nothing  dfe  to  offer  en  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  than 
the  careful  diftinftion  between  the  true  inflammatory, 
and  chronic  ophthalmy,  (which  is  feldom  fufficiently 
attended  to)  and  the  fubflitution  of  thefe  liniments 
for  fluid  coUyria,  I  conceive  I  fhould  deferve  well  of 
the  public.  I  am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  fuch  re- 
medies are  made  conflant  ufe  of  by  fome  gentlemen 
of  the  profefiion,  who  have  been  far  from  taking - 
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pains  to  make  their  virtues  generally  known  ;  which 
they  certainly  are  not. — Nor  Ihould  gentlemen  of 
more  liberal  fentiments,  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion, 
conclude  every  publication  needlefs.  that  may  con- 
tain nothing  new  to  them  ;  nor  fuppofe,  that  bccaufe 
they  make  no  fecret  of  their  knowledge,  that  the 
generality  of  pra(^itioners  are  as  wife  as  them- 
fclves.* 

A  common  impediment  to  the  cure  of  ophthalmias, 
is  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  though  an  obftacle 
common  to  other  complaints,  is  efpecially  trouble- 
fome  in  thefe.  Amongft  the  various  remedies  in  com- 
mon ufe  on  thefe  occafions,  befide  iffues,  the  bark, 
and  warm  pediluvia,  which  are  very  frequently  bene- 
ficial, I  fliall  venture  to  fuggell  one,  that  may  h(? 
given  to  advantage  where  no  other  remedy  may  be 
peculiarly   indicated  ;    this  is,    calomel  joined  with 


*  Since  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  I  have  feen  il/r.  Bell's  obfer- 
vations  pn  opkthahma.^  the  early  publication  of  which  does 
him  great  credit ;  but  ^  he  speaks  more  from  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Pellicr  than  his  own,  there  feemed  ftiU' to  be  fufilcient 
inducement  for  adding  my  mite  of  experience. — 'It  was  long  atter 
the  above  note  was  added  to  the  manufcript,  that  I  was  informed 
J/r.  Ware  had  written  fo  fully  as  he  has  done,  on  thefe  com- 
plaints. And  had  I  feen  his  ufeful  publication  before  I  had  pre- 
pared the  prefetir  tracft,  I  Ihould  not  have  thought  of  writing  oti 
the  fubjefi,  I  can,  however,  declare,  that  as  I  have  made  no" ad- 
dition nor  alteration,  whatever,  (except  the  notes  iaferted  at  pages 
i8,  and)  33,),  finee  I  hfiard  any  thi»g  of  ilfr. /{Tar/i.  treatife,  fo 
did  I  not  hope  there  may  be  hints  in  the  prefent  that  will  have  theic 
vfe,  I  ftiould  even  now  have  fuppreffed  it. 
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cicuta,  a  remedy  not  in  very  common  ufe,  but  well 
adaped  to  many  old  and  obftinate  difeafes  of  the 
eye. 

NO  common  complaint  is  oftentimes  more  difficult 
of  cure  than  afFedtions  of  the  eye-lids.  Thefe  are  fome- 
times  attended  with  a  diftention  and  rednefsof  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  eye,  and  fomettmes  not;  but  vilion  is  always 
impaired.  In  fome  inftances,  likewife,  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids  difchargc  a  very  acrid  matter,  which  ex- 
coriates the  cheeks ;  and  in  others,  the  lids  are  red 
"and  ulcerated,  but  almolt  dry. 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  cautious 
ufe  of  the  lunar  cauf^ic  will  fometimcs  effedt  an  almofl: 
inflantaneous  cure ;  but  I  believe,  it  has  not  been 
often  enough  noticed,  that  a  turning  inwards  of  the 
eye-lafhes  iis  fometimes  the  fole  caufe  of  this  very  ob- 
ftinate  complaint :  the  remedy  for  which  is  fuf- 
iiciently  obvious.  In  other  inftances  of  the  lippitudo, 
the  common  mercurial  ointment,  or  that  with  red 
precipitate,  proves  very  ferviceable,  but  more  efpe- 
cially,  the  unguentum  citrinum,  prepared  as  before- 
mentioned,  a  remedy  perhaps  fcarely  to  be  equalled 
for  this,  and  many  other  fmall  ulcers.  I  have  alfo 
feen  great  good  effeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  very 
old  remedy  made  ufe  of  frequently  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hofpital,  and  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  Mi\ 
Fottf  and  doubt  not  his  permiffion  for  giving  the 
prefcription  ;  though  my  own  experience,  indeed, 
goes  to  a  preference  of  the  unguentum  citrinum.    ■ 

R.  La- 
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IR  Lapis  Tutia?  pp'. 

Calamin.  liiljiij.  -^--^ 

riLimb.  uft. 

Gum.  Camphor.  iia.5J» 

Myrrlia?, 

Sarcocoll. 

Vitriol,  alb.  aaf^. 

Buryri  infulfi.  ^v]» 

Accurate  mirccantur. 

There  is  another  and  often  fatal  inflammation, 
efpccially  to  infants,  of  which  there  is  not  much 
notice  taken  by  writers  ;  nor  has  it,  I  believe,  been 
accurately  diftinguiflied  till  of  later  years :  it  is  now  -7 
ufually  termed  ophthalmia  purulenta,  on  account 
of  the  vail:  quantity  of  thick  matter  always  dif- 
chargcd. 

This  may  be  eflccmed  a  difordcr  both  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  lids  ,'  but  is  in  fadt  a  fevcre  inflammation 
of  the  whole  tunica  conjunctiva,  which  goes  rapidly 
into  a  ftate  of  general  fuppuration,.  and-  rs  fo  much 
thickened  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  lid's,,  t4iat  it 
turns  out  a  eonflderable  way  the  moment  th-ey  are 
drawn  afunder.  Very  frequently  the  inflammatioa 
is  communicated  to  the  cornea  itfelf,  which  will 
fometimes  burO:,  and  the  jxitient  is  confequently  de- 
prived of  fighr,  at  lead  for  a  time.  Very  foon 
after  this,  both  the  inflammation  and  difcha-rge  ge- 
nerally ceafe  ;  and  the  aqucou-s  hujnour  being  in 
fonie  cafes  reflored,  and  retained  by  a  fpeedy  cicatrice 
of  the  cornea,  the  patient  recovers  a  very  tolefablfe 
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degree  of  fight.  At  other  times,  fome  Internal 
part  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  iris,  is  fo  greatly 
injured,  or  the  cornea  is  fo  much  impaired,  that  it 
remains  collapfed,  and  all  hope  of  future  vifion  is  cut 
off.  In  any  cafe,  the  patient  rarely  recovers  without 
the  fight  being  more  or  lefs  impaired  for  a  time,  by 
a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  fpecks  formed  on  the 
cornea.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  frequently  agreeably 
difappointed  at  the  decline  of  this  dreadful  inflam- 
mation, and  have  the  happinefs  of  finding  the  eye, 
much  lefs  injured  than  had  been  fufpedted,  either 
from  the  great  difcharge  and  long  continuance  of  the 
inflammation,  or  from  the  appearance  of  the  eye 
itfelf  when  we  were  firft  able  to  get  a  light  of  it. 
For  I  have  fometimes  known  the  whole  cornea  ap- 
parently much  deprelTed,  and  at  others,  fmaller  in- 
dentations formed  on  different  parts,  and  after  all, 
the  fight  been  perfectly  good  as  foon  as  the  inflam- 
mation had  completely  fubfided,  without  either  ci- 
catrice or  fpecks  to  be  feen  on  the  cornea. 

This  being,  perhaps,  the  mod  violent  of  all  in- 
flammations, requires  the  fpeediefl  affiftance.  The 
patient  fliould  be  let  blood  freely  and  repeatedly, 
(according  to  the  age  and  habit  of  body),  efpecially 
in  the  neck,  or  by  opening  the  temporal  artery  ^ 
the  turgid  velTels  pafling  over  the  fclerotica  fliould 
be  frequently  divided ;  leeches  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  temples,  and  blifters  to  the  neck,  and  behind 
the  ears  j  the  patient  fhould  be  purged  gently  ;  and 
the  thickened  tunica  conjunctiva  fliould  be  deeply 
fcarified  Qnce  or  twice  a  day,  as  long  as  it  falls  out  fo 

low 
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low  as  to  prevent  a  clear  fight  of  the  eye.  The  part 
fliould  at  firft  be  conftandy  wetted  with  cooling  coU 
lyria,  to  which  afterwards  a  Httle  brandy  and  vitriol 
may  be  added,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  be 
inftilled  into  the  eye,  and  every  thing  be  attempted 
that  may  prevent  or  diminifli  fLippuration ;  which  I 
have  known  take  place  in  a  very  few  hours. 

Should  thcfe  means  fail,  or  what  very  often  hap- 
pens, affiftance  be  called  in  too  late,  the  lids  muft  be 
frequently  drawn  afunder  to  let  out  the  matter,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  infants, 
in  whom  the  matter  will  be  more  confined,  the  edges 
©f  the  eye-lids  Ihould  be  frequently  greazed  through- 
out the  da)',  and  at  night  be  covered  with  a  little  of 
Goulayd's  Cerate,  fpread  upon  very  thin  linen,  and  over 
that  a  light  ct)mprers,  hanging  ioofely  over  the  eyeSj 
dipped  in  the  vegito- mineral-water  and  brandy,  or 
fpread  with  a  kind  of  liniment  made  by  beating  up 
alum  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Should  the  inflam- 
mation and  difcharge  ftill  incre^ife,  a  drop  of  laud- 
anum, or  of  a  folution  of  the  green  vitriol  calcined 
to  whitenefs,  fliould  be  inftilled  into  the  eye,  at  leaft 
once  a  day  ;  which,  whatever  pain  it  may  occafion  at 
the  time,  will  counteract  the  inflammation  more  than 
any  of  the  topical  applications  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  fome  one  of  the  mercurial 
liniments  before  recommended,* 

In 

*  In  Mr.  Ware's  Treatife  on  Ophthalmia^  ftrong  commenda- 
tion is  given  to  Bates's  aqua  'vitrlolka  camphorata^  diluted  with 
about  lixtcen  times  its  (quantity  of  water,  as  a  colljrium,  to  be 
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In  fine,  the  grand  remedies  early  in  the  difeafe 
feem  to  be  blifters  and  topical  bleedings,  efpeciall/ 
by  leeches  ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  application  of  one 
or  two  that  will  anfwer  any  good  end,  though  often 
repeated  ;  but  if  fix  or  eight  to  a  child  of  four  or 
"five  years  of  age,  and  a  dozen  to  adults,  be  applied 
at  once,  efpecially  at  going  to  bed,  a  flop  will  fre- 
quently be  put  to  the  moft  formidable  inflammation, 
'and  nothing  farther  be  required  than  the  ufe  of  fome 
aftringent  collyrium.,  and  to  attend  to  the  fpecks, 
ihould  any  be  formed  on  the  cornea.  On  the  othet 
hand,  fliould  the  inflammation  continue  many  days, 
aftringent  applications  muft  be  had  recourfe  to,  and 
the  cortex  be  adminiitered  in  large  dofes. 

There  is  an  ophthalmia  ftill  lefs  noticed  by 
writers  than  the  former,  which  occurs  feldomiCr  thail 
any  other;  and  is  rarely  cured, if  not  attended  to 
very  foon.  It  might  be  called  ophthalmia  inteyyia,  being 
a  fuffufion  of  blood  within  the  coats  of  the  eye,  ap- 
pearing through  the  pupil  ;  while  the  conjundiiva 
oftentimes  preferves  for  a  while  its  natural  colour> 


made  ufe  of  from  the  firll  appearance  of  this  inflismmation.  I  have 
had  only  three  opportunities,  indeed,  of  making  trial  of  it  fince 
that  excellent  traft  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  rn  which  it  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well.  But  apart  from  this  little  experience  of  its 
efficacy,  Mr.  Ware's  ideas  of  the  complaint  appear  fo  perfe£l;!y 
tocorrefpond  with  my  own,  that  it  would  feem  to  me  an  injuftice 
to  fuch  readers  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  that  work,  not  to 
mention  a  remedy  apparently  fo  well  calculated  to  counteraft  in- 
flammatioD-,  and  recommended  upon  fuch  authority "  and  ex? 
perience. 

though 
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though  at  others,  I  believe  it  has,  from  the  firft,  the 
appearance  of  the  common  ophthalmia;  this,  how- 
ever, ufually  comes  on  in  one  ilagc  or  other  of  the 
difeafe. 

It  is  fometimes  a  complaint  of  long  (landing, 
ftealing  on  for  a  while  almoft  imperceptibly,  till  the 
patient  is  alarmed  at  being,  fuddonly,  almoft  de- 
prived of  fight ;  which  fometimes  as  unexpectedly  re- 
turns in  a  fhort  time,  and  goes  away  again  as  fuddenly. 
It  feems  to  be  attended  with  fome  diforder  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  pupil  being  fomewhat  dilated,  and 
the  retina  rather  indifpofed  to  contraft,  though  the 
eye  be  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light. 

It  attacks  people  of  different  ages,  and  in  young 
women  is  often  attended  with  fiippreffion  of  the  men- 
fes,  the  return  of  which  fometimes  removes  the  com- 
plaint. I  never  met  with  it  in  robuft  habits,  nor 
have  found  general  bleedings,  or  other  antiphlogiftic 
remedies  of  any  ufe.  Topical  bleeding  by  leeches, 
and  in  the  jugular  vein,  are  preferable ;  and  elec- 
tricity has  fometimes  been  ferviceable,  though  it  has 
in  others  appeared  to  increafe  the  complaint,  which 
feems  to  depend  upon  the  irritability  and  relaxation 
of  the  organ.  Bark,  therefore,  and  a  blifter  on  the 
head,  touching  the  lids  with  ung.  citrin.  and  drop- 
ping a  little  laudanum  often  into  the  eye,  fcarifying 
the  under-lids,  and  in  the  end,  I  think  fea-bathing, 
are  the  moft  likely  means  of  relief. 

It  will  oftentimes  be  neceflary  to  continue  thefe 
remedies  for  a  great  length  of  time,  having  feen  good 
eff'eds  produced  by  them  after  I  had  nearly  given  up 

all 
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all  hope  of  doing  any  good.  It  always^  I  believtfy 
attacks  both  eyes,  and  if  attention  be  not  paid  to 
the  complaint  before  the  conjun<5tiva  is  much  inflam' 
ed,  the  patient  will  after  all  moft  probably  be  in 
great  meafure  deprived  of  fight,  the  cornea,  in  that 
cafe,  becoming  perfedtly  opake. 

I  SHALL  only  drop  another  hint  or  two,  and  Ihall 
conclude  all  I  mean  at  prefent  to  offer  on  diforders 
of  the  eyes.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  a  bold 
one,  and  by  many  people  be  condemned,  as  likely 
to  injure  fo  delicate  an  organ  ;  but  it  is  given  from 
experience,  which  at  firft  arofe  from  accident,  and  in 
proper  hands  may  be  as  fafely,  as  advantageoully 
uCed.  This  refpedts  the  extradtum  faturni,  which  I 
have  known  made  ufe  of,  undiluted,  to  advantage, 
I  have,  indeed,  never  made  trial  of  it  in  this  ftate, 
but  have  ufed  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to 
three  or  four  of  water,  and  have  never  feen  it  d& 
harm;  or  the  extradt  may  be  mixed  up  with  olive 
oil  into  a  liniment,  which  will  give  lefs  pain,  and 
will  remain  longer  on  the  part. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  the  chronical  oph- 
thalmy  often  arifes  from  atony,  and  it  as  frequently 
depends  upon  a  morbid,  or  undue  a<flion  of  the  parts^ 
which  in  numberlefs  inllances  is  more  certainly  re- 
moved by  adtive  applications,  than  by  any  other 
means.  I  have  long  been  fatisfied  of  the  juftnefs  of 
this  idea,  which  I  have  fo  much  inculcated  in  the 
former  parts  of  this  tradt,  and  am  happy  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  fo  much  reafoning  and  judgment  as 
Mr*  Hunter^  fupporting  it  by  fo  many  flriking  fadts» 
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in  his  late  trcatife  on  the  venereal  dlfeafe.  Indeed, 
we  have  often  nothing  elfe  to  do  in  various  old  ulcers, 
in  certain  habits  of  bod)',  than  to  create  a  contrary 
and  due  flimulus,  in  order  to  remove  pain,  tumour, 
or  fpurious  inflp.mmation,  and  various  other  local 
indifpofitions,  to  which  a  morbid  ad:ion  of  the  parts 
has  given  rife.* 

By  this  means  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  remedy 
laft  recommended,  as  well  as  the  mercurial  ones, 
have  been  of  fo  much  fcrvice  in  the  moft  obftinate 
and  long  continued  ophthalmias,  after  every  ufual 
remedy  had  been  tried  without  any  lailing  good 
effed:. 


*  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  faid 
in  the  courfe  ot  this  little  volume  in  favour  of  a61ive  applications; 
but  the  writer  hopes,  without  reafon  for  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  his 
fuppofing  them  capable  of  doing  every  thing,  or  that  a  trial,  at 
leaft,  ought  to  be  made  of  them  on  almoft  every  occafion.  No- 
thing, indeed,  is  farther  from  his  own  ideas,  who  wifhes  only  to 
lead  young  practitioners  to  diflinguifh  cafes  with  judgment ;  and 
having  done  fo,  he  doubts  not  they  will  find,  that  powerful  ejcter- 
nal  ftimull  will  have  their  place, and  perhaps  more  fre<iuentlythan 
may  have  been  fufpefted,  and  upon  the  moft  rational  principles. 
And  as  a  general  apology,  he  would  here  obferve,  that  he  fat  out 
with  no  peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  but  being  gradually  and  na- 
turally led  to  the  various  trials  he  has  made,  repeated  fads  have 
conftrained  hiii)  to  purfue  a  pradice  which  has  been  very  fuccefs- 
ful,  in  his  own  hands  and  others ;  and  he  has  the  happinefs  of 
finding  it  may  be  fupported  by  found  reafoning  and  argument, 
which  it  required  but  {lender  abilities  indeed  to  difcover,  or  to 
arrange  into  as  fpecious  a  theory  as  a  pradtice  founded  upon  fads 
can  ever  itand  in  need  of. 

A  very 
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A  very  fmall  portion  of  the  former  may  be  applied, 
by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
and  after  a  few  times  ufing,  be  repeated  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  the  complaint  be  not  greatly  abated,  nor  the 
means  difagree.  The  vafl  difcharge  produced  in 
many  chronical  cafes  by  fuch  ftimulant  applications, 
and  the  adion  into  which  they  throw  the  parts,  are 
often  the  moll  likely  means  of  removing  many  ob- 
{tinate  complaints,  not  here  particularly  noticed, 
which  have  thickened  the  cornea,  and  not  only  great- 
ly impaired  the  light,  but  have  obliged  the  patient  to 
keep  the  eyes  in  a  flate  of  reft  for  many  weeks,  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  and  occafionally  for  feveral 
years. 

I  lliall  juft  obferve  what  every  one  knoivs,  that  fe- 
vere  ophthalmias  induce  fmall,  fpecks,  and  fometimes 
very  coniiderable  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  not  very  generally  known,  that  fo  iimple 
a  remedy  as  two  or  three  drops  of  the  aq.  fapphir. 
inftilled  into  the  eye  for  a  length  of  time,  infallibl}r 
removes  all  that  have  not  been  of  very  long  Hand- 
ing, without  the  painful  and  difagreeable  ailiftance  of 
caulVics  or  other  remedy. 

I  Ihall  now  clofe  the  above  obfervations  with  the 
following  extraordinary  cafe,  which  may  ferve  to 
Ihevv  what  nature  is  fometimes  capable  of  doing  for 
herfelf. 

Mrs.  Hoppey,  aged  about  thirty  years,  the  wife 
of  a  grocer  formerly  of  Great  Ruffel-Jlreety  Bloomfburyf 
was  attacked  with  the  common  fymptoms  of  oph-- 
thalmvj  at  a  time  I  was  making  occafional  vilits  to 

one 
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one  of  her  children,  and  was  therefore  defired  to 
look  at  her  eye.  The  charge  of  the  complaint  was 
not,  however,  properly  committed  to  me,  but  from 
time  to  time  I  gave  fuch  dirc(5lions  as  appeared  to 
me  to  be  requifire ;  which  were  nor,  indeed,  fo  per- 
fectly complied  with,  as  perhaps,  they  ought  to  have 
been.  At  one  of  thcfe  vifits,  thinking  it  neceilary 
Mrs,  Hoppcy  fliould  be  blooded  again,  on  account  of 
the  fevere  pain  flie  underwent,  it  was  ftrongly  objedled 
to,  and  as  I  afterwards  underftood,  on  account  of 
fome  fcruples  her  apothecary  entertained,  who  had 
formerly  pradlifed  as  a  furgeon  in  the  country.  On 
this  account,  the  late  Sir  C^sar  Hawkins  was 
confulted,  who  approving  of  the  plan  that  had  been 
purfued,  and  intimating  the  importance  of  great  at- 
tention in  order  to  her  fafety,  I  afterwards  vifited 
Mrs.  Hoppey  daily,  and  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  was 
occafionally  confulted. 

Soon  after  this  time,  and  on  the  abatement  of  the 
inflammation,  ilie  loft  the  light  of  the  eye,  which 
likewife  began  to  be  enlarged,  and  puflied  forwards, 
the  veffels  of  the  lids,  fides  of  the  nofe,  and  forehead 
were  fwelled,  and  were  attended  with  coniiderable 
puifation.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafing  for  fsveral 
months,  notwithftanding  different  means  made  ufe 
of,  till  the  eye  became  greatly  enlarged,  and  feemed 
nearly  forced  out  of  the  orbit ;  it  was  therefor^ 
judged  proper  to  extirpate  it,  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
an  aneurifm  within  the  orbit,  which  it  was  expeded 
might  fuddenly  give  way.  About  this  time,  Mr, 
H^atfon  was  likewife   confulted ;   the  operation  was 

deter- 
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determined  upon,  and  the  day  for  it  was  to  be  fixe^ 
3S  I  Ihoiild  fettle  with  Sir  CxEsar  Hawkins. 

In  this  interval,  I  met  with  an  accident  by  a  fall, 
which  confined  me  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  the 
houfe,  and  I  requefted  Sir  C/Esar  Hawkins  to  per- 
form the  operation  for  me,  if  it  fhoiild  be  thought  that 
waiting  for  my  getting  abroad  might  be  hazardous  to 
the  patient.  After  making  Mrs.  Hoppey  a  vifit  with  a 
view  to  fettling  this  matter.  Sir  C.^sar  Hawkins  cal- 
led upon  me,  and  propofcd  deferring  the  operation  a 
few  days ;  adding,  that  he  conceived  the  eye  had  rather 
a  better  appearance,  and  though  he,  perhaps,  rather 
hoped,  than  wasyr?//.y^Vr/ of  this  particular,  he  thought 
it  might  be  trufted  for  a  few  days,  with  the  cautions 
and  directions  he  had  given  the  patient.  In  about  a 
week  after  this  he  acquainted  me,  that  he  wilhed 
the  operation  might  be  poflponed  a  while  longer,  as 
the  tumour  was  certainly  not  increafed,  if  it  were  not 
diminifhed,  and  of  which  I  fhould  be  a  better  judge, 
as  I  had  not  feen  it  for  fomc  time. 

As  foon  as  I  could  get  abroad  I  waited  upon  Mrs* 
Hoppey,  and  was  fatisfied  the  eye  was  not  more  en* 
larged,  nor  pvojcded,  than  it  had  been,  and  I 
thought  the  pulfation  was  diminiihed;  the  pain  like- 
ivife  being  lels,  and  time  having  encouraged  our  pa- 
tient as  well  as  ourfelves,  to  hope  there  might  be 
lefs  danger  of  a  fudden  rupture  than  we  had  onc« 
apprehended,  all  thought  of  extirpation  was  foon 
afterwards  laid  afide,  unlefs  fome  new  fymptora 
fliould  indicate  its  neceffity. 

Djjring  this  fufpence  the  pain  becama  very  incon-. 

fiderable^ 
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EFORE  I  fpeakof  the  mllk-abfcefs,  I  Ihall 
in  this  place  obferve,  what  perhaps  fome  gen- 
tlemen may  thank  me  for,  that  I  can  venture  to  fay, 
the  aftringent  folution  I  have  fo  frequently  recom- 
mended, is  the  beft  application  hitherto  known  for 
that  obftinate  and  painful  fore  on  the  nipples  of  fuck- 
ling  women,  for  which  almoft  every  thing  has  been 
tried — and  almoft  in  vain.  The  nipples  need  only 
to  be  touched  with  it  feveral  times  in  the  day,  either 
by  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  a  camel-hair  pencil ; 
the  part  being  afterwards  covered  with  the  patient's 
hand,  or  other  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  folution 
being  wiped  off;  the  ftrength  of  which  muft  be  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  tendernefs  and  extent  of 
the  fore.  I  think  I  have  found  fome  advantage  In 
thefe  cafes,  and  certainly,  in  drawing  out  a  bad 
nipple,  by  covering  it  with  a  large  nutmeg,  hollowed 

N3  out. 
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pgt,  and  the  edges  left  flat.  But  whether  the  warm 
aromatic  quality  of  the  nut  has  contributed  to  this, 
iit  it  has  arifen  merely  from  defending  the  tender 
nipple  both,  from  the  linen,  which  becomes,  rough 
by  the  mil'k  drying  upon  it,  and  from  the  common 
air,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  determine.  Such  a 
contrivance  is  always;  at  hand,  and  attended  with  no 
trouble  though  worn  pretty  conftantly,  and  I  there- 
fore often  advife  the  ufe  of  it  as.  foon  as  the  nipples 
begin  to  get  fore.  This  is  likewife,  doubtlefs,  the 
beft  .'time  to  have  recourfe  to  the  folution,  which 
has  hitherto  anfwered  exceedingly  well,  ever  fince  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  it.  In  fome  very  bad 
cafes,  where  the  chaps  are  fp  deep  that  the  folution 
cannot  be  retained  on  the  part,  and  are  exquilitely 
tender,  efpecially  if  of  long  {landing,  it  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  cover  the  part  with  an  ointment  that  is  not 
relaxing,  but  moderately  warm  and  drying,  as  the 
common  white  cerate  may  be  rendered,  by  fimmer- 
ing  a  little  brandy  in  it.  A  cafe  fometimes  occurs, 
in  which  the  nipple  is  not  fo  much  chapped,  as  it  is 
enlarged  and  inflamed,  and  attended  with  an  oozing 
of  Iharp  ferum.  Here,  after  wafhing  the  part  with 
the  folution  made  very  w^ak,  fprinkling  it  with  a 
little  finely  powdered  gum  tragacanth  is  of  very  lin- 
gular fervice.  But  in  other  inflances,  ray  chief  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  folution,  which  if  properly  at- 
tended to,  will  remove  the  complaint.  It  has  alfo  fl:ood 
the  tell  of  the  Briti/h  Lying-in  Ho/pital,  where  it  has 
i>een  for  a  long  time  made  ufe  of  at  my  defire,  and 
with  the  expedied  fuccefs ;  though  there  are  always 

in 
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m  the  hofpital  many  women  thus  affedled,  and  out 
of  fuch  numbers,  it  is  probaijle,  all  the  various 
kinds  of  fore  nipples  muft  have  laken  place. 

It  may  reafonably  be  expe<9:cd,  that  foniething 
fhould  be  faid  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  fince 
thefe  obfervations  firil  appeared  ;  and  the  writer  can 
with  truth  alTure  the  public,  that  his  own  experience 
has  not  ferved  to  lefTen  the  good  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  it,  though  fome  other  praditioners  feem  to 
have  made  ufe  of  it  with  lefs  fuccefs.  It  is  to  b6 
lamented,  that  if  men  are  generally  found  partial  to 
their  own  difcoveries,  others  are  oftentimes  propor* 
tionably  prejudiced  againft  them  ;  fo  that,  If  the  fuc- 
feefs  of  any  means  Ihould  depend  on  a  more  than  or- 
dinary attention  to  its  flrength  and  mode  of  appli- 
cation, its  credit  is  not  likely  to  be  increafed  in  their 
hands.  All  that  the  writer  need  to  fay  of  this  re- 
medy is,  that  his  own  patients  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  have  been  glad  to  recommend  it 
to  others ;  and  that  if  applied  with  care  and  due  at- 
tention to  its  (Irength  and  effects,  it  will  be  founds 
at  leafl,  much  oftner  fuccefsful  than  any  means  hi- 
therto in  general  ufe. — The  tongue  will  be  the  beft 
ordinary  teft  of  its  due  flrength,  which  muft  always 
be  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  pain  and  other 
^ffedis ;  always  beginning  with  it  fufhcicntly  weak. 
On  thefe  accounts,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  if  it  fhould 
do  kfs  good  when  left  in  the  hands  of  nurfes,  or 
yfed  merely  at  the  difcretion  of  patients,  fome  of 
whom  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  frequently  enough, 
N  4  whilft 
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whilfl  others  are  inclined,  as  improperly,  to  keep  it 
conflantly  on  the  part.  But  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
ficians  or  furgeons,  who  know  what  effects  it  is  de- 
iigned  to  produce,  and  will  regulate  it  accordingly, 
it  cannot  fail  to  gain  them  credit,  and  give  fatis- 
faiftion,  provided  they  will  for  a  few  days  attend 
to  it  themfelves,  with  a  little  of  that  pains  men 
ufually  beftow  on  inventions  of  their  own. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  folution  is,  that  it  is 
perfedtly  harmlefs,  and  does  not  therefore  require 
the  caution  of  being  wiped  off  from  the  part,  when 
the  child  is  laid  to  the  breaft.  Being  alfo  lightly 
aftringent  and  deterlive,  without  creating  the  pain, 
or  that  unpleafant  and  harlh  drynefs,  which  other 
aftringents  produce,  renders  it  as  promifing,  as  ex^ 
perience  hath  proved  it  to  be  fuccefsful  in  this  ob- 
itinate  complaint ;  which  befides  the  great  pain  that 
attends  it,  has  frequently  fruftrated  a  moft  laudable 
and  pleafing  impulfe  of  nature,  by  preventing  the 
fond  mother  from  fupplying  the  firft  wants  of  the 
tender  infant,  to  which  fhe  has  given  birth. 

But  the  evil  does  not  frequently  Hop  here;  the 
pain  and  inflammation  of  the  nipples  often  extend 
to  the  breaft  itfelf,  and  fuppuration  takes  place. — I 
proceed  therefore  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  this 
fubjed:,  which  though  important,  has  not,  that  I. 
know  of,  been  yet  publicly  treated  of. 

It  would  be  needlefs^  in  this  place,  to  take  up  the 
reader's  time,  by  adverting  to  the  various  other  oc,- 
cafions  which  threaten  fuch  a  complaint,  fince,  per- 
haps, the   only  one  in  the  patient's  power  to  pre- 
vent. 
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vent,  is  that  of  taking  cold  ;  as  frequent  an  occafion, 
indeed,  as  any,  and  againft  which  every  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken.  With  a  view  to  this,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  cuflom  of  bathing  the  breafts  of 
women,  who  do  not  fuckle,  frequently  proves  very 
injurious,  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  generally 
fufpcfted.  The  rubbing  in  a  little  oil  and  fplrit, 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  delivered,  may  be  harmlefs 
enough  ;  though  if  fomething  muft  be  done,  in  com- 
pliance with  cullom,  the  application  of  a  diachylon 
plaifter  will  ahfwer  every  ordinary  intention,  without 
any  of  the  difadvantages  which  attend  the  frequent 
repetition  of  ufelefs  embrocations,  which  expofe  the 
part  to  taking  cold.  And  as  the  above,  and  any 
other  fuch  lotions  as  nurfes  ulually  recommend,  and 
place  great  confidence  in,  have  no  fuch  power  as  is 
generally  attributed  to  them,  they  are  certainly  much 
better  let  alone.  And  if  it  fliould  be  thought  proper 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  as  aftually  polTefs  any  con- 
siderably repelling  property,  they  will,  of  courfe,  be 
dire<fted  by  the  practitioner  himfelf,  who  will  give 
•every  neceffary  caution  ;  as  the  confequences  of  cold 
taken  in  the  application,  are  generally  much  more 
likely  to  give  rife  to  fuppuration,  than  leaving  the  bu- 
iiuefs  to  nature.*^ 

THE 


*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  cf  remark  on  this  cccafion,  that  the 
raammary-abfcefs  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  very  common  com- 
plaint ijn  the  Brhijh  Lying-in  Hofpital ;  and  has  always  been  attri- 
buted to  cold,  as  rhe  fnoll  getieral  caufe.     The  juftners  of  this 

fufpicioa 
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THE  firft  fymptoms  of  fuch  an  unfavourable  turn, 
are  ufually  a  deep  lancinating  pain,  hardnefs  and 
tumor  In  fome  part  of  the  breaft,  and  a  confiderablfr 
diminution  of  the  cuftomary  difcharge  of  milk  by  the 
nipple.  This  is  the  moment  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hended mifchief,  as  a  very  fhort  delay  renders  tht 
means  ineffectual;  the  fkin  foon  becoming  difco- 
loured,  and  the  breaft  greatly  enlarged.  To  remedy 
this,  immediate  recourfe  fliould  be  had  to  bleeding, 
and  to  laxative  and  anodyne  medicines ;  but  above  aU 
tofedative  applications,  which  are  ufually  found  to  be 
the  moft  powerful  difcutients.  Sometimes,  however, 
folutions  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  with  the  addition 
of  a  good  quantity  of  fpirit,  and  if  the  inflammation 
be  very  recent,  fome  vinegar,  will  be  more  advife- 
able  than  faturnine  remedies.  Compreffes  of  coarfe 
linen-cloth,  wetted  in  fuch  a  liquor  made  moderately 
warm,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  dry,  arc 
abundantly  preferable  to  heating  and  relaxing  fo- 
mentations or  poultices,  to  which  furgeons  have 
ufually  had  recourfe. 

When  the  above  means  are  made  ufe  of  in  proper 


fufpicion  has  been  confirmed  fince  water-clofets  have  been  con-- 
ftru6led  on  every  floor.  Previous  to  this,  feveral  women,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  were  inclined  to  go,  too  early,  acrofs  a  paved 
yard,  though  continually  cautioned  againft  it  :  But  for  full  two 
years,  fince  that  contrivance  has  been  made,  there  ha»2  been  only 
two  inftances  of  the  mammary  abfcefs. — Though  this  circumfiance 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  prove  too  much,  it  neverthelefa 
being  a  fa£t,  ought  to  have  its  proper  weight. 

time. 
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time,  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  will  foon  difappear, 
the  pain  be  entirely  removed,  and  if  the  milk  runs 
■freely  again  from  the  nipple,  there  will  be  no  farther 
danger  of  fuppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
be  not  a  very  early  and  confidcrable  abatement  ot 
the  firft  fymptoms,  however  flowly  the  proccfs  may 
go  on,  the  breaft  will  feldom  fail  to  fiippurate.  In 
this  ftate,  therefore,  the  plan  ought  very  foon  to  be 
changed,  in  order  to  forward  the  work  of  maturation. 
And  this,  wherever  the  pulfe  will  allow  of  bleeding, 
will  often  be  haflened  by  taking  away  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  blood,  once  or  twice,  from  the  arm ;  though 
the  patient  fliould  already  have  been  let  blood  with  a 
very  different  view\  This  will  likewife  be  always  a 
fafe  pradlice  in  plethoric  habits,  or  where  the  in- 
flammation is  attended  with  fever,  and  the  event  yet 
doubtful :  fliould  fuppuration  finally  take  place,  the 
bleeding  will  likewife  tend  to  lelTen  the  fize  of  the 
abfcefs. 

The  whole  breaft  fnould  now  be  covered  with  a  m.ild 
fuppurative  poultice,*  which  mull:  be  continued  till 


*  A  very  good  poultice  of  this  kind,  is  that  formevly  made  ufe 
of  by  Pli/nkef,  and  is  preferable  to  the  linffed  cake.  To  half  a 
pint  of  milk  (hould  be  put  about  three  table  fpoonsful  of  finely 
powdered  linfeed  :  after  boiling  a  few  minutes,  add  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  crumbs  of  bread,  fufiicient  to  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of 
a  poultice,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  on  taking  it  off  the  lire,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg.  This  will  make  a  very  fmooth  poultice,  and 
much  lighter  than  mere  bread  and  milk  ;  an  adv^antage,  in  the 
cafe  of  much  inflammation,  efpecially  in  glandular  parts,  too 
•obvious  to  be  particularly  infilled  upon, 

the 
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the  matter  can  be  felt,  and  may  then  be  changed  for 
one  of  mere  bread  and  milk  ;  the  part  Ihould  alfo  be 
fomented  twice  a  day,  if  the  abfcefs  threatens  to  be 
large,  and  does  not  incline  to  ripen  faft,  after  there 
are  evident  tokens  of  fuppuration.  The  circumftance 
of  early  maturation  is  of  the  greatefl  importance,  for 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  taken  up  in  that 
procefs,  will  be  the  fize  of  the  abfcefs,  and  the  time 
afterwards  necelfary  for  its  cure ;  at  leaft,  this  is 
pretty  uniformly  the  cafe. 

Of  no  lefs  importance  is  the  manner  of  treating 
abfceffes  after  the  matter  is  well  formed.  And  here 
I  am  conftrained  to  oppofe  the  antient  and  common 
method  of  furgeons,  that  of  making  a  large  opening 
with  the  knife;  which  can  feldom,  or  never  be  necef- 
fary.  This  happy  idea  originated  from  the  late  in- 
genious Dr.  Hunter,  (to  whofe  unremitted  labors  in 
the  improvement  of  his  profefiion,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  infiances,  the  public  is  fo  eminently  indebted  ;) 
and  I  believe,  that  gentlemen  in  the  department  of 
of  midwifery,  at  leait  in  London,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  many  advantages  of  fparing  women  this 
painful  operation  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  by 
furgical  writers,  nor,  I  think,  fufficiently  approved 
of  by  the  generality  of  the  profeffion,  there  are  pro- 
bably m.any  praClitioners  who  are  not  duly  acquainted 
Vv'ith  it. 

The  impropriety  of  making  large  openings  in  the 

breafl,  arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  its  glandular  flruc- 

ture,  and  peculiar  ufe,  together  with  the  harmlefs 

,  nature  of  the  complaint.     But  I  ihall  not  enlarge 

^  ^ere, 
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here,  on  the  many  unfavorable  circumftances  at- 
tending fuch  a  practice,  and  the  tcdioufncfs  of  the 
cure  as  the  inevitable  confequence.  I  mean  only 
to  hint  at  a  method  every  way  preferable  to  fo 
painful  a  procefs.  But  not  only  are  the  larger  in- 
cifions  highly  improper,  which  are  made  with  the 
knife,  but  fmaller  openings  with  a  lancet  arc  gene- 
rally better  let  alone  ;  not  only  becaufe  commonly 
needlefs,  and  very  diflreffing  to  the  patient,  but  the 
breaft  will  heal  fooner  when  the  abfcefs  is  left  to 
burft  of  itfelf.  Hereby,  we  are  fure  the  fuppuration 
will  become  as  compleat  as  the  cafe  will  admit  of, 
and  the  little  jagged  round  aperture  nature  makes 
for  herfelf,  will  keep  open  much  better  than  the 
fmooth  pun£lure  from  a  lancet.  All  that  is  com- 
monly neceflary,  is  to  cover  the  part  with  a  foft 
bread  and  milk  poultice ;  to  keep  it  well  fupported 
by  an  eafy  bandage ;  and  carefully  to  prefs  out  the 
matter,  and  renew  the  poultice  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  in  this  place,  that 
whilft  in  one  Review  this  pradiice  is  faid  to  have  been 
long  underftood,  and  even  publifhed  to  the  world, 
(though  I  muft  flill  confefs,  that  I  never  happened 
to  meet  with  it,)  a  critique  appeared  in  the  EngliJJo 
Review  of  a  very  different  caft.  To  the  Editor  of 
this  (as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews)  I,  indeed,  feel  myfelf  much  indebted  for 
a  very  refpedtful  and  candid  account  of  the  former 
edition  of  this  work.  Objedlions,  hovv^ever,  are 
made  to  leaving  milky  abfcefles  to  burfi  of  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  and  perhaps  fome  of  the  firft  furgeons  may  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  ;  which  renders  this  point  very 
worthy  of  farther  difcuffion.  It  fcarce  need  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  had  myfelf  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
offered  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  one,  I  am,  from  the  beft  motives, 
inclined  to  defend. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  patient  may  fometimes  un- 
dergo fome  very  conjiderable  pain  for  twelve  or  four 
and  twenty  hours,  by  the  matter  being  left  to  make 
its  own  way  through  the  fkin,  and  I  have  myfelf 
formerly  made  this  circumllance  an  argument  for 
opening  fome  fmall  abfcelTes ;  but,  from  a  fair  com- 
parifon  of  all  the  effects  of  each  mode,  am  fatisfied 
to  which  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  For,  be- 
fides  that  the  pain  which  leaving  an  abfcefs  to  burft 
of  itfelf,  may  without  any  difadvantage  be  much 
abated,  or  intirely  removed  by  a  dofe  or  two  of 
laudanum,  I  have  on  the  other  band,  after  having 
opened  thefe  abfcelTes  in  order  to  obviate  that  pain, 
received  no  thanks  from  my  patients;  who  partly 
from  the  dread  fome  people  have  of  any  cutting  in- 
Urument,  and  partly  from  the  actual  pain  of  the 
little  operation,  and  its  confequences  for  fome  hours 
afterwards,  have  on  a  fubfequent  occafion  determined 
to  leave  the  bufinefs  to  nature,  and  to  endure  with 
patience  the  effedis  of  her  operations,  or  at  mofl,  to 
llun  the  pain  by  an  opiate  taken  at  bed-time.  But 
it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  there  are  other,  and  more 
material  advantages  refulting  from  a  well-timed 
opening  made  by  the  lancet,  and  that  for  the  vyant 

of 
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(iderablc,  and  I  faw  my  patient  only  once  a  week, 
and  a  while  afterwards  the  pain  leaving  her  intirely, 
I  vifitcd  her  only  once  in  a  month,  for  above  a  year. 
At  one  of  thefe  vifits  I  was  informed  flie  was  well, 
and  though  flie  knew  not  for  certain  when  the  change 
liad  firfl:  taken  place,  ihe  had  a  few  mornings  before 
obferved,  whilft  ftanding  at  her  glafs,  that  the  af- 
fected eye  looked  nearly  as  well  as  the  other;  and 
that  upon  doling  the  latter,  fhe  found  her  fight  alfo 
was  perfedly  reftored. 

Upon  this  agreeable  news  I  took  a  formal  leave 
of  her,  only  Vv'hen  I  had  occafion  to  vifit  any  of  the 
family,  or  was  at  leifure  when  I  pafled  near  her  door, 
I  inquired  after  her,  and  examined  the  eye;  which 
for  feveral  years  continued  very  well,  having  only  a 
certain  aivkward  look,  and  a  kind  of  fquinting  that 
never  totally  left  her. 

Eleven  years  after  her  recovery  flie  went  to  refide  at 
Manchejler,  and  continued  there  in  very  good  health  ; 
the  eye  formerly  affedled  becoming,  as  Ihe  thought, 
ftronger  than  the  other,  but  was  fometimes  a  little 
painful  in  frofty  weather. 

Nine  years  after  retiring  into  the  country  the 
fquinting  was  obferved  to  increafe,  till  the  eye  was 
turned  quite  to  one  fide ;  it  was  likewife  puftied 
a  little  forward  again,  though  the  fight  remained 
unimpaired.  But  fome  weeks  after  this,  flie  was 
fuddenly  attacked  with  excruciating  pain,  which 
obliged  her  to  go  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
fend  to  her  apothecary  ;,  who  applied  a  blifter  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck»     In  a  few  hours  after  this  attack, 

N  flie 
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Iheioft  the  fight  of  the  eye,  which  inflead  of  con-* 
tiduing  to  pufli  forwards,  was  rather  withdrawn 
within  the  orbit,  and  the  upper  eye-lid  dropped; 
which  Ihe  never  afterwards  raifed. 

This  violent  pain  continued  for  three  days,  whicTi 
Ihe  compared  to  thatfhe  had  fuffered  in  London,  about 
thecommencementof  the  complaint, and  which  iheob- 
ferved,  continued  very  fevere  the  fame  length  of  time. 
At  the  decline  of  the  pain,  llie  became  at  times  co- 
matofe,  and  after  lying  in  that  Itate  for  five  days,  flie 
expired  at  the  time,  as  I  am  informed,  fee  was 
thought  to  be  recovering.  I  am  forry  to  add, 
that,  though  fhe  had  very  confiderately  given  her 
confent  to  the  head  being  opened  after  death,  her  hint 
was  neglected  ;  which  had  fhe  died  in  London  I  fhould 
have  been  happy  to  have  embraced,  and  thereby  have 
afcertained  exa<5tly  the  nature  of  the  complaint* 
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of  it,  the  little  orifice  will  dftcn  be  clofed  up,  and  a 
frefh  abfcefs  be  formed.  In  anf'A'er  to  this,  I  muft 
lay,  that  I  am  conftrained  to  doubt  the  ju^inefs  of 
this  obfervation.  I  was  myfcif  bred  up  to  be  of 
this  opinion,  and  was  with  difficulty  led  to  change 
it;  but  a  long  and  pretty  extenfive  praftice,  and 
much  obfervation  have,  as  I  think,  led  me  to  form 
a  more  juft  opinion  of  the  matter.  The  fad,  in- 
deed, is,  that  the  little  apertures  may  be  very  eafily 
and  certainly  kept  open,  as  long  as  there  remains 
any  thing  to  be  difcharged  from  parts  with  which 
they  communicate,  and  that  frelh  impofthumations 
will  not  be  formed,  but  in  cafes  where  other  parts  of 
the  breaft  are  in  an  obftrudled  and  diftempered  flate, 
and  not  yet  inclined  to  fuppuration ;  in  which  cafe, 
let  the  firft  abfcefs  be  opened,  and  treated  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may,  new  impofthumations  will  be 
formed,  and,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  are  to  be  defired. 
Whereas,  when  other  difeafed  parts  have  commu- 
nicated with  the  firft  abfcefs,  I  have  without  difficulty 
kept  an  orifice  (not  larger  than  a  pin's  head)  for 
many  weeks  open,  till  the  various  indurated  parts 
having  fuppurated,  the  matter  has  found  its  way  to 
the  firft  and  only  orifice,  which  has  difcharged  very 
confiderably,  and  for  a  long  time  together,  without 
any  interruption  ;  and  when  the  breaft  has  got  well, 
only  the  fmalleft  fear  imaginable  has  remained.  And 
it  might  be  here  noticed  again,  that  the  little  jagged 
aperture  which  nature  has  made  for  herfelf,  keeps 
topen  much  better  than  one  from  the  lancet,  though 
made  four  or  five  times  as  large :    every  furgeon 

,  knowing 
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knowing  how  foon  incifed  wounds  aredifpofed  to  heal 
up  at  the  angles,  efpecially  if  extended  into  the  found 
ikin,  leaving  only  a  kind  of  fiflulous  orifice  in  the 
centre.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  after  having  be- 
flowed  much  attention  on  this  fubjedt,  it  is  ftill  my 
unprejudiced  opinion,  that  it  is  in  general  beft  to  leave 
the  bufinefs  to  nature ;  and  that  if  there  may  be  any 
merit  in  being  the  firft  publiiher  of  fuch  an  opinion, 
it  properly  belongs  to  this  little  work. 

The  above  method  of  difcharging  the  nntter,  it 
was  faid,  is  ufu ally  the  beft  ;  there  are  hoivever  in- 
flances,  where  I  have  thought  fmall  punctures  made 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet  have  their  ufe.     Such  are 
cafes,  wherein  the  whole  breaft  is  very  hard,  and  the 
habit  not  difpofed  to  form  matter  fo  plentifully,  as 
the  indurated  ftate  of  the  part  feems  to  require.    Here 
a  great  number  of  very   fmall  impofthumations  are 
formed,  come  very  ilowly  to  a  head,  often  thicken 
and  harden  the  fkin,  are  but  little  difpofed  to  break, 
and   ceafe  to   difcharge  as  foon   as  they  have  vent. 
The  little  tumors  will  even  fometimes  fubfide,   if  an 
opening  is  not  made  foon  after  the  matter  can  be  felt ; 
and  the   induration   remains   a  long  time  nearly  the 
fame.     Poultices  of  more  potential  heat  than  thofe  of 
mere  bread  and  milk,   are  here  particularly  fervice- 
able,  as  well  as  light  fritftions  with  a  weak  volatile 
liniment,  and  fometimes  a  cautious  ufe  of  the  un- 
guent.  c£eruleum  ;    which   fhould   not    be   forcibly 
rubbed  in,  but  fpread  lightly  over  the  breaft.     At 
this  period,  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  is  found  ufeful 
in  fome  conftitutions ;  in  others,  fmall  dofes  of  cof- 

rofive 
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rofive  fublimate ;  and  I  have  fometimes  found  the 
decodtion  of  farfaparilla,  and  powder  of  millipedes, 
or  fweating  with  pulv.  Doveri  of  very  confidcrable 
fervice  ;  as  well  as  purging  now  and  then  with 
rhubarb  and  calomel. 

The  word  cafes  I  have  met  with,  have  arifen  from 
cold  taken  after  the  end  of  the  month,  and  are,  per- 
haps, more  common  in  women  who  have  not  fuckled 
their  children,  nor  been  properly  attentive  to  the 
turn  of  the  milk.  Here,  one  or  more  very  large 
lumps  are  often  pretty  fuddenly  formed,  or  fometimes 
fmaller  ones  almoll:  infenfibly  run  together,  and  occu- 
py a  great  part  of  the  breaft  ;  are  always  exceedingly- 
hard,  but  are  not  ufually  painful  at  firft.  The  ap- 
pearance, in  fome  inftances,  is  very  alarming,  but 
they  all  neverthelefs  end  perfectly  well  if  prudently- 
managed.  I  have  been  called  to  cafes  of  feveral 
months  (landing,  where  the  breaft  had  entirely  loft 
its  natural  appearance,  had  become  hard  in  every 
part,  flattened,  and  the  nipple  been  alm.oft  obli- 
terated. When  the  difeafe  extends  to  fuch  a  degree, 
fuppuration  muft  take  place,  and,  indeed,  is  a  de- 
lirable  event,  as  otherwife  mifchief  would  enfue ; 
for  I  believe,  an  entire  refolution  of  the  tumor  is 
not  to  be  efFed:ed.  Hence,  faturnine  applications, 
which  have  been  much  too  indifcriminately  made 
ufe  of,  are  here  highly  improper.  I  have  feen  no- 
thing fo  ufeful  as  mild  poultices,  and  a  cautious  ufe 
of  the  unguent.  c^ruU  fortius,  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
half  a  drachm,  repeated  pro  rdtione  fffeBus,  and  now 
and  then  taking  away  a  fmall   quantity  of  blood  ; 

O  while 
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while  the  body  has  been  kept  open  by  the  fal  ru- 
pellens.  polychreft*  or  other  cooling  laxative. 

By  thefe  means^  I  have  fucceeded  in  cafes  to  ap- 
pearance exceedingly  unfavorable,  and  not  at  firft 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  incurable  fchirrhi;  which 
have  neverthelefs  got  well  in  a  very  reafonable  time, 
and  the  patients  have  afterwards  fuckled  children 
without  the  leafl  inconvenience.  In  fuch  cafes,  more 
efpecially,  the  abfcefs  when  formed  fhould  always  be 
left  to  burft  of  itfelf,  the  ufe  of  the  knife  having  a 
dire<5t  tendency  to  increafe  the  induration  of  the  parts, 
as  well  as  to  injure  the  ilrudture  of  the  bread  ;  and 
at  the  befl,  it  has  been  faid,  is  perfed:ly  unne- 
ceflary.  ' 

Sometimes,  where  the  fuppuration  has  gone  on 
very  ilowly,  an  oozing  of  ichor  or  fanies  will  remain, 
and  often  a  difcharge  of  milk  from  the  fore,  long 
after  the  tumor  and  hardnefs  are  removed.  And  I 
have  been  applied  to,  where  a  fmall  fiftulous  fore  has 
remained  for  fome  months,  which  I  have  fafely  dried 
up  in  as  few  days,  by  drefling  it  with  aq.  vegitab. 
mineral,  made  very  ftrong :  but  if  the  linus  runs 
deep,  the  aftringent  folution  before-mentioned,  ufed 
by  way  of  an  injection,  may  be  preferable. 

The  above  hints  are  thrown  together,  as  the  refult 
of  long  experience  both  in  the  BritiJJj  Lying-in  Hofpital, 
and  in  private  pradtice ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  treatife 
upon  abfcefles  of  the  breaft,  but  as  the  out-lines  of 
a  pieafant  and  fafe  praftice,  which  every  man  of  ex- 
perience will  know  how  to  apply,  and  the  young 

practitioner  may  poffibly  nrofit  from. 

But 
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l5ut  in  whatever  way  any  fuch  abfcefics  may  be 
treated,  and  however  preferable  this  lenient  method 
mod  certainly  %  to  the  nfe  of  the  knife,  and  to 
the  large  incifions  formerly  made,  the  milk-abfcefs 
will  very  often  prove  exceedingly  painful,  while  the 
necgflliry  long  ufe  of  poultices  mult  render  this  com- 
plaint very  difagreeable  to  the  patient.  If  the  num- 
ber therefore  may  be  in  the  lead  diminiflied,  by 
the  fpeedy  cure  of  fore  nipples,  fuch  a  remedy  mull 
be  acceptable,  in  a  double  refpedt,  to  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  department  of  tnidwifery, — Perhaps, 
furgeons  in  general  may  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the 
aftringent  folution  is  very  ufeful  in  other  fillulous 
fores  than  thofejuft  mentioned,  and  is  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  expedite  the  healing  of  large 
burns,  as  well  as  fome  troublefome  venereal  ulcers. 
And  I  am  yet  in  hopes,  when  \t  fliall  come  into 
hofpital  ufe,  (which  I  do  not  know  it  ever  has,)  it 
may  be  found  very  ferviceable  from  its  friendly  af- 
tringency,  in  many  cafes  which  I  ihall  not  yet  take 
upon  me  to  fpeak  of.  The  vicr.  cjerul.  calcined  to 
rednefs  is  a  very  different  preparation,  as  well  as  a 
folution  of  it  in  its  natural  flate.  The  latter  has  been 
long  in  hofpital  ufe,  and  particularly  St.  Thomases, 
but  this  is  not  only  a  very  drying,  but  a  cauftic  ap- 
plication, and  frequently  offends  irritable  fores,  un- 
lefs  it  be  made  extremely  weak ;  by  which  it  will 
be  rendered  greatly  inferior  to  the  folution  I  have 
recommended. 
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THOUGH  various  are  the  fources  of  know- 
ledge in  this  country,  they  mull  Hill  be  con- 
fidered  as  imperfed:;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  is  (o 
much  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the  healing 
art,  as  a  public  inftitution  fimilar  to  the  Academie  Royal 
de  Chirurp^ie,  as  eftablifhed  in  Paris.  In  London  there 
have  been  of  late  years.  Indeed,  feme  private  So- 
cieties fomewhat  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  number  of 
their  refpedlive  members  is  too  limited,  and  familiar 
admiffion,  as  a  vifitor,  is  permitted  only  to  a  few. 
Befides,  the  members  of  thefe  focieties  coniift  chiefly 
of  ftudents,  who  attend  rather  to  learn  than  to  in- 
llruft;  whence  fuch  eftablifiiments  are  rather  cal- 
culated to  communicate  a  little  fuperficial  know- 
ledge, in  a  Ihort  time,  than  to  perfcd  any  of  the 

O4  members 
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members ;  many  of  whom  continue  only  a  year  or 
two  in  London.  The  Inllitution,  in  fome  refpedis, 
more  refcmbling  that  of  Paris,  is  with  the  College  of 
Phj/icians,  whofe  Fellows,  at  flated  times,  read  papers, 
drawn  up  by  themfelves  and  others,  on  medical  fub- 
jedts.  But  though  their  judgment  and  impartiality 
will  not  be  fufpedted,  and  their  feledtion  of  papers  may 
give  more  fatisfadlion,  than  any  private  editors;  yet 
this  inllitution  likewife  falls  Ihort  of  the  prefent  in- 
tention :  for  befides  that  their  plan  is  too  limited, 
their  readings  and  obfervations  are  not  open  to  the 
profeffion  in  general,  and  efpecially  to  the  younger 
part  of  it,  who  have  every  thing  to  learn. 

For  the  want  of  fuch  an  Inftitution,  young  men, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  to  praftife  in  the  metropolis,  are 
conflrained  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  often  at  a  ven- 
ture ;  or  if  they  do  not,  they  will  lofe  many  a  ufeful 
hint  that  is  to  be  picked  up  in  various  works  where 
but  little  might  be  expefted.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  a  point  of  ufeful  knowledge  is  loft,  or  confined 
to  a  very  fmall  circle,  not  fo  much  for  its  want  of 
importance,  as  from  its  being  oftentimes  a  iingle  ob- 
fervation,  which  for  want  of  an  eafy  mode  of  com- 
munication, can  circulate  only  in  a  way  of  conver- 
fation;  whereby  the  young  artift,  conceiving  him- 
felf  unlikely  to  receive  the  credit  of  the  obfervation, 
very  frequently  confines  it  to  himfelf.  But  Societies 
with  the  firft  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  at  their  head, 
and  open,  under  proper  regulations,  to  all  the  ftu- 
dents  in  medicine,  where  public  fpeaking,  and  read- 
ing of  lliort  papers  were  encouraged,  the  fubjedts 

properly 
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properly  dlfcufled,  and  the  refult  of  experience  and 
inquiry  duly  publifiied,  would  quickly  fpread  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  through  the  kingdom,  refcue  many 
a  good  practical  hint  from  oblivion,  and  prevent  a 
great  number  of  larger  works  on  the  fame  fubjed:, 
(each  of  which  inquifitive  men  are  obliged  to  wade 
through;)  and  would  nearly,  if  not  entirely  fupprefs 
many  trifling  publications. 

I  have  been  led  intothefe  reflexions  from  confider- 
ing  different  parts  of  the  prefent  little  work,  and 
efpecially  the  fubjedl  immediately  in  hand  ,*  on  which 
I  defign  to  fay  fo  very  little,  that  it  might  well  have 
been  fuppreflTed,  but  from  the  perfuafion  it  will 
contain  fome  hints  not  fufficiently  known,  efpecially 
by  ftudents,  and  for  which  the  young  reader  of  the 
former  parts  of  the  work  may  poflibly  find  occa- 
fion,  before  the  hints  might  otherwife  fall  in  his 
way. 

It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  former  edition  of 
my  Treatife  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  was  not  pub- 
liflied  by  itfelf ;  to  which  alone,  however,  I  had  firft 
turned  my  thoughts.  Perfuaded,  neverthelefs,  as  I 
was,  that  the  treatment  of  fome  fcrophulous  tumors 
might  be  improved  upon,  and  that  the  moil  eafy  and 
Me  method  of  managing  the  milky  abfcefs,  as  well 
as  other  matters  there  treated,  were,  by  no  means, 
generally  known ;  the  work  was  fulfered  to  put  on 
that  mifcellaneous  appearance,  and  for  the  like  rea- 
fons  has  received  the  additions  now  fubmitted  to  the 
Public  ;  aware  of  the  cenfures  to  which  it  may  be  on 
thisj  as  well  as  other  accounts,  expofed,  I  am,  ne- 
verthelefs 
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verthelefs,  ambitious  to  add  my  fmall  mite  to  a 
treafury  of  knowledge  fo  uieful  to  the  world  as  the 
Healing-art,  however  the  execution  may  be  criticized, 
or  the  author  misjudged.  With  the  candid,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  the  apology  may  be  accepted, 
(though  immethodically  introduced  in  this  place)  as 
well  for  the  work  at  large,  as  for  the  prefent  digref- 
fion,  by  way  of  introduftion  to  the  very  few  hints 
to  be  offered  on  the  fubjeift  of  Gangrene. 

Gangrenes  may  be  diilinguilhed  into  four  kinds ; 
fuch  as  arife  from  irritation,  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  of  local  inflammation  ;  from  an  inflammatory 
dlathefis  of  the  fyftem  ;  from  general  debility  ;  and 
from  dyfcracy.  To  each  of  thefe  fpecies,  exter- 
nal injuries  may  give  rife,  or  become  the  remote 
caufe. 

From  this  variety,  though  not  always  clearly  un- 
derftood,  have  arifen  the  different  means  of  cure  ex- 
tolled in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  by  different 
practitioners  in  the  fame  age  and  fituation. 

The  moll  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal  gangrene, 
is  that  which  attends,  and  is  fupported  by  a  bad  ha- 
bit of  body  \  in  which  opiates,  cordials,  tonics  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  have  been  found  equally,  inef- 
ficacious; a  permanent  caufe  of  morbid  irritation 
or  atony  prevailing,  which  is  fometimes  out  of  the 
reach  of  art,  efpecially  in  aged  fabje(5ls,  and  in 
infants. 

More  however  may  be  effected  even  here,  or  at  leafl:, 
m  fpreading  fphaceli  fufpeded  to  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain habit,  as  well  as  in  gangrenes  from  other  caufes, 

by 
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by  mere  external  applications,  than  may  have  ufually 
been  imagined,  and  has  been  one  inducement  to  mc 
to  intrude  thefe  hints  on  the  Public. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  this  difordcr 
in  general,  or  to  review  all  that  has  at  different  times 
been  advanced  ;  this  difeafe  having  been  largely  dif- 
culTed,  and  various  fuccefsful  modes  of  treatment 
been  recommended.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
neither  cordials,  volatile  falts,  opiates,  nor  even  the 
bark,  are  efficacious  alike,  or  by  any  means  proper,  ' 
in  every  fpecles  of  gangrene  ;  though  the  latter,  lince 
the  time  of  Douglas^  has  been  fo  much  depended 
upon,  that  even  Mr.  Pott,  when  he  firft  recommended 
the  ufe  of  opium  in  gangrenes  of  the  toes,  for  v/hich 
the  public  is  fo  much  indebted  to  him,  feems  cau- 
tious of  being  fupedted  of  fpeaking  difrefpedfully  of 
a  medicine,  which  in  every  other  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene, he  himfelf  appears  to  efteem  almofl  a  fpecific. 

Every  art  is  confeflTedly  imperfedl,  but  there 
would  certainly  be  lefs  of  imperfedlion  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  phyiic,  were  Itudents  better  dired:ed  in  their 
firfl:  refearches ;  which  muft,  however,  greatly  de- 
pend upon  their  teachers,  who  ought  to  lead  them 
between  the  extremes  of  implicit  confidence,  and 
what  may  be  called  fcientific  fcepticifm.  There  is  a 
degree  of  empyricifm  pervading  every  branch  of  me- 
dicine, and  too  many  aware  of  this,  are  found  run- 
ning into  the  maze  of  theory,  and  therefore  give  cre- 
dit to  nothing  that  they  cannot  explain,  though  their 
arguments  are  frequently  convincing  to  none  but 
itiemfelves, 

Every 
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Every  pradtitioner,  however,  fhould  have  fome 
diredl  view  in  every  thing  he  prefcribes,  and  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  to  expedl  from  every  medicine  or 
topical  application,  however  at  a  lofs  about  its  pre- 
cife  mode  of  operation.  For  the  want  of  this,  means 
of  cure  for  various  difeafes  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  which  numbers  implicitly  adopt  without  any 
difcrimination  ofcaufes;  and  therefore  fail  of  effedting 
a  cure,  whilfl  they  are  employing  excellent  remedies 
for  one  fpecies  of  a  difeafe  that  has  various  modifi- 
cations. Hence  it  is,  that  the  bark  and  cordials  have 
been  fo  univerfally  extolled  for  their  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs  in  gangrenes,  for  different  fpecies  of  which  they 
are  almoft  fpecifics,  whilfl  they  as  conflantly  fail  in 
others,  to  the  furprize  only  of  thofe,  who  are  pre- 
fcribing  to  the  name  of  a  difeafe,  without  attending 
to  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  different  conftitutions. 

The  bark  failing  in  fo  many  inflances,  opium,  it 
has  been  faid,  has  of  late  years  become  a  fafliionable 
medicine  in  gangrenes,  efpecially  of  the  extremities ; 
and  though  it  has  been  fervlceable  in  other  cafes  than 
thofe  for  which  it  was  fo  happily  advifed  by  Mr» 
Totty  has  alfo  been  produd:ive  of  mifchief  when  pre- 
fcribed  without  that  due  difcrimination,  (more  at- 
tended to,  perhaps,  by  Mr,  Hunter,  than  any  other 
writer  on  this  fubje(fl,  that  I  know  of,)  which  I  ihall 
now  in  a  few  inflances  endeavour  to  point  out  to 

younger  pradlitioners.* 

Gangrenes 


*  As  it  is  a  long  time  fince  thefe  obfervatioxis  were  drawn  up, 
(which  have  been  delayed  for  want  of  liine  to  review  the  tradt 
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Gangrenes  are  frequently  attended  with  much  true 
inflammation,  and  fometimes  are  preceded  and  caufed 
by  it;  and  in  this  cafe,  however  rapid  the   progrefs 
of  the  gangrene  may  be,  both  the  bark  and  other 
tonics,  with  every  kind  of  cordial,  ought  entirely  to 
be  refrained  from;  and  bleeding,  laxatives,  and  cool- 
ing medicines  be  exhibited  in  their  ftead,  with  emol- 
lient fomentations  and  cataplafms,   (not  applied  too 
hot)  to  abate  the  fenfibility  of  the  parr,  and  promote 
fuppuration.      After  thefe    evacuations,    an   opiate 
Ihould  generally  be  adminiftered  at  night,  (and  is 
proper  in  every  gangrene  where  the  pain  is  confider- 
able)  ;  and  thefe  means  Ihould  be  continued  as  long 
(though  rarely  many  days)  as  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  Ihall  evidently  prevail.     For  fo  long  as  this 
fliall  continue,  the  blood  remain  fizy,  and  perhaps 
the  bowels  coftive,  loading  them  with  bark,  which 
the  fl:omach  cannot  digeft,  is   only  adding  fuel   to 
fire,  by  augmenting  the  load,  or  increafing  the  adtion 
of  the  fyftem,  and  rendering  the  partially  obllrudted 
veflTels  totally  impervious. 

But  there  is  often  local  inflammation  and  great 


vpon  ulcers)  Iliad  not  thenfeen  the  laft  edition  of  Mr.  Bell's  S\ir- 
gery,  in  which  are  many  valuable  pradical  obfervations,  and  ex- 
cellent diftintSlions  of  gangrenes.  Had  he  more  completely  accom- 
plifhed  this  defign,  and  he  himfelf  had  experience  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  a  due  rccourfe  toopium,  in  very  many  cafes, 
I  had  thought  the  expediency  of  thefe  hints  entirely  fuperfeded. 
But  Mr.  Bell  does  no  more  than  barely  mention  that  remedy,  in 
a  note,  as  having  been  recommended  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pott, 

pain. 
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pain,  attended  with  a  quick  and  even  tenfe  pirlfe, 
that  depends  more  upon  fpafm,  than  a  true  inflam- 
matory caufe,  efpecially  in  old  people.  Here,  much 
caution  and  general  knowledge  is  required  ;  but  uiu- 
ally  opium  is  the  beft  remedy,  and  maybefafely  ad- 
miniftered  every  four  or  fix  hours,  as  the  pain  may 
require,  after  tvi'o  or  three  ftools  have  been  procured 
by  a  gentle  laxative  or  a  glyfler.  Should  opium  be 
the  proper  remedy,  it  will  almofl:  immediately  prove 
ufeful ;  after  which,  the  bark  and  wine,  or  other 
cordial  fliould  be  diredled  ;  but  more  efpecially  the 
bark,  as  in  old  people  the  fyftem  is  debilitated.  For 
bark  is  evidently  a  tonic,  and  as  fuch  has  a  tendency 
to  ftrengthen  the  general  fyflem  ;  whereas  cordials 
are  only  temporary  ftimuli,  and  where  the  habit 
continues  debilitated,  only  ad:  as  an  increafe  of 
power  in  mechanics,  and  ferve  to  haften  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  machine. 

But  fliould  this,  or  any  other  plan  fail  of  pro* 
ducing  fome  amendment,  it  ought  not  to  be  long 
perfevered  in,  as  it  is  poflible  we  may  have  miflaken 
both  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  and  the  conflitution  of 
the  patient;  for  if  our  remedies  be  properly  adapted, 
however  rapid  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrene  may  have 
been,  it  will  ufually  be  very  foon  checked.  Whereas, 
when  a  gangrene  has  continued  to  fpread  for  days, 
and  even  weeks,  under  the  fame  treatment,  (as  I 
have  feen  under  eminent  prad:itioners  in  regard  to 
•the  bark;)  if  it  has  at  length  flopped,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  the  recovery  may  fafely  be  attributed  to 
the  flrength  of  the  conflitution,  of  which  the  inflam- 
matory 
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matory  difpofition  has  been  brought  down  by  the 
length  of  the  difeafe,  rather  than  to  the  propriety  of 
the  means  that  have  been  made  ufe  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  feen  a  rapidly  fpread- 
ing  gangrene,  even  in  advanced  years,  where  bark 
has  been  adminiftered  freely  without  any  good  ef- 
fect, immediately  checked,  upon  taking  away  twelve 
or  fourteen  ounces  of  highly  inflamed  and  fizy 
blood,  unloading  the  bowels,  and  inftead  of  cordials 
and  wine,  refrefliing  the  heated  patient  with  f.ilinc 
draughts,  and  afterwards  quieting  with  opium.  So 
alfo  in  the  fpurious  inflammation  dependent  on  ir- 
ritation, I  have  known  opium  keep  off  a  difpofition 
to  gangrene  in  the  toes,  even  for  years,  where  the 
difcolouration  and  pain  have  conftantly  returned  foon 
after  the  opium  has  been  laid  afide  ;  although  the 
patient  has  died  at  lafl  of  a  gangrene  of  the  extre- 
mities, at  an  advanced  age  of  life. 

By  whatever  means,  however,  the  gangrene  may 
be  flopped,  there  are  but  few  cafes,  I  believe,  where 
the  bark,  cordial  medicines  and  wine,  will  hot  be 
found  proper  at  fome  period  of  the  difeafe.  Should 
the  gangrene  take  place  from  atony,  general  or  local, 
the  one  or  all  of  thefe  will  be  proper  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  patient  mufl  be  fupported  by  a  generous 
diet  throughout  the  cure.  Should  they  fail  in  cafes 
evidently  of  this  clafs,  the  vitriol,  casrul.  lliould  be 
given  inftead  of  the  bark,  beginning  with  very  fmall 
dofes,  fuch  as  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  or  lefs,  four  or 
fix  times  a  day,  diffolved  in  a  fpoonful  of  fpirituous 
cinnamon  water  :  a  medicine  excellently  adapted  to 
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gangrenes  attending  that  atony  of  habit  induced  by 
an  impaired  digeftion  from  hard  drinking ;  and  as 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  bark,  whenever  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
I  once  faw  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  a  large 
fpreading  fphacelus,  which  was  immediately  checked 
by  it,  after  the  largeft  dofes  of  the  bark  had  failed ; 
and  repeated  re-appearances  of  the  gangrene  upon 
returning  to  the  bark,  as  often  flopped  by  returning 
to  the  vitriol. 

To  conclude  this  head,  let  the  general  habit  of 
the  patient,  and  the  flate  of  the  part  difeafed  be  pro- 
perly afca^tained ;  let  us  ceafe  prefcribing  to  the 
Name  of  a  difeafe,  and  caft  off  the  ihackles  of  preju- 
dice ;  let  us  only  make  ufe  of  our  underflanding, 
and  give  attention  to  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the 
feveral  cafes  we  are  treating  ;  and  we  Ihall  find  many 
gangrenes  of  the  moft  unpromifing  appearances,  and 
in  a  very  fpreading  and  fphacelated  ftate,  frequently 
checked  by  very  fimple  and  obvious  means,  and  foon 
converted  into  well-conditioned  ulcers,  difpofcd  to 
heal  up  in  a  reafonable  time. 

The  habit  is  either  in  a  flate  of  inflammation, 
and  the  patient  more  or  lefs  athletic,  and  then  there 
will  always  be  much  true  local  inflammation  ;  or  the 
habit  is  atonic,  with  more  or  lefs  of  fpurious  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  the  conftant  concomitant 
of  a  debilitated  fyftem.  To  check  the  inflammation 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  to  fupport  the  vis  vit^  and 
allay  the  local  morbid  a(9:ion  in  the  other,  as  well  by 
external  as    internal   means,    is   equally   agreeable 

to 
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to  found  theory,  as  it  is  fupported  by  fuccefs  and 
experience. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjed:  of  internal  remedies,  I 
cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  an  inflammation  too 
frequently  terminating  in  dangerous  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene,  that  has  not,  I  believe,  had  that  attention 
paid  to  it  which  it  defcrves ;  I  mean,  the  cafe  of  punc- 
ture by  an  invenomed  inflrument.  This  misfortune 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  medical  people,  when  em- 
ployed in  opening  dead  bodies,  and  on  other  occa- 
fions  fomewhat  fimilar;  and  has  too  often  proved  fatal. 
Such  accidents  appear  to  me  to  be  frequently  very 
ill  treated  from  the  beginning,  by  purging,  bleeding, 
and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies,  to  the  cxclufion  of 
the  only  proper,  and  very  oppofite  means,  that  of 
invigorating  the  fyflem.  I  have  known  feveral  fuch 
cafes  treated  in  the  firft-mentioned  v^'ay,  and  all  of 
them  followed  by  great  local  mifchiefs,  and  fome 
have  even  ended  fatally.  Whereas,  in  others,  where 
thfre  have  been  evident  marks  of  infedion,  and  ab- 
forption  of  the  poifon,  along  the  courfe  of  the  lym- 
phatic, the  evil  has  .been  flopped,  and  the  perfon 
been  perfectly  well  the  next  day,  by  the  oppofirc 
treatment.  The  beft  remedy  of  this  kind,  I  believe, 
is  wine,  which  fhould  be  partaken  of  freely,  accord- 
ing to  the  conftitution  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and 
if  had  recourfe  to  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  or  any 
time  before  rigor,  lowncfs,  thirfl,  or  other  fymptom 
of  affedtion  of  the  fyflem  have  taken  place,  will  ge- 
nerally prevent  farther  infedion,  by  flirring  up  the 
vires  medicatrices  naturae  to  expel  the  poifon.     This 
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may  be  farther  promoted  by  proper  dofes  of  the  bark, 
taken  on  the  next  day.  The  pundtured  part  fliould 
alfo  be  touched  with  the  luqar  cauftic,  or  if  the  in- 
jury be  confiderable,  with  the  cauilic  alkalij  which 
will  penetrate  deeper. 

Having  given  thefe  brief  hints,  I  Ihall  now  clofe 
with  f©me  iimilar  refled:ions  on  topical  applications. 

When  the  probable  caufe  of  the  gangrene  has  been 
difcovered,  together  with  the  general  habit,  and  pre- 
sent circumitances  of  the  patient,  the  furgeon  will  be 
at  no  lofs  how  to  adapt  his  applications  and  dreffings ; 
and  this  Ihould  be  invariably  done.  To  ftimulate 
and  irritate  an  inflamed  part,  already  too  much  in 
atlion,  by  balfams  and  fpirits,  when  the  general 
habit  needs  to  be  cooled  and  unloaded,  were  as  con- 
trary to  good  principles,  as  it  mult  be  unfuccefsful 
in  practice.  Here,  emollient  and  relaxing  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  and  ointments,  are  the  moft  likely  to 
abate  the  inflammation,  to  liberate  the  veflfelsof  the 
parr,  and  afiifl  nature  to  feparate  the  efchar.  On 
•the  other  hand,  poultices  of  flale  beer  and  oat- 
mea},  fo  frequently  and  indifcriminately  applied  to 
fphacelated  pans,  are  not  only  always  improper 
•where  there  is  much  true  inflammation,  but  even  in 
the  atonic  flate,  often  do  harm  from  their  weight : 
in  the  former  cafe,  a  poultice  of  fine  linfeed-meal 
with  a  little  ointment  of  Elder-flowers,  will  be  found 
preferable ;  for  the  latter,  a  foft  bread  and  milk 
poultice  with  a  good  deal  of  theriaca.  For  gangrenes 
in  old.  people,  and  often  for  thofe  of  infants,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  gangrene  is  fmall,  the  theriaca  alone  is 
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a  very  convenient  application.  It  is  light,  potentially 
warm,  and  yet  fomewhat  fcdative  ;  it  does  not  very 
foon  get  dry,  and  is  more  conveniently  renewed  than 
poultices  and  fomentations ;  and  is  feldom  improper 
in  fuch  fubjedts,  unlefs  the  local  ad-ion  be  confic^er- 
ably  greater  than  the  powers  of  the  fyQem.  But 
even  then,  the  attempt  may  often  be  made  with  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  contrary  ftimulus  will  fometimcs  change 
the  undue  and  morbid  adlion  of  the  parts,  and  oc- 
cafion  a  favorable  turn  to  the  difeafe. 

But  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  feat  of  gangrene, 
are  almoft  always  very  painful,  as  long  as  the  fpha- 
celus  continues  to  fpread,  and  are  in  this  painful 
ftate  often  improperly  irritated  by  heating  applica- 
tions. The  propriety  of  topicals  fliould  ever  be 
determined  by  their  effedts,  and  are  generally  hurt- 
ful, in  thefe  cafes,  if  they  occalion  much  pain  ;  and 
fhould  this  effed:  of  ftimulating  applications,  or  even 
of  fomentations  and  warmed  poultices,  continue  for 
fome  hours  after  the  gangrene  has  been  dreffed,  they 
ihould  be  changed  for  thofe  of  a  different  quality, 
unlefs  there  be  an  evident  atony  of  the  parts.  There 
may  be,  it  has  been  faid,  a  flate  of  general  debility, 
though  from  irritation  there  may  be  too  great  local 
adlion,  which  if  not  foon  removed  by  a  contrary 
flimulus  from  adive  applications,  the  continuing 
of  them  will  increafe  the  complaint.  Here,  feda- 
tives,  and  fometimes  poultices  of  bark,  applied  cold, 
may  be  made  ufe  of  for  a  while,  and  will  often  do 
wonderS;,  by  allaying  the  morbid  adion  of  the  parts, 
P  a,  and 
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and  mitigating  the  pain  ;  after  which,  tonics  external 
2nd  internal,  Ihould  be  employed. 

By  this  means  it  is,  I  apprehend,  that  the  ferment- 
ing poultice  *  has  been  found  of  late  years  fo  very 
fcrviceable,  and  is  a  grand  acquifition  in  furgcry  ; 
but  is  too  little  known,  by  appearing  only  in  a  work 
not  generally  read  by  young  furgeons.  Its  cffedils 
have  been  aftonifhing,  and  perhaps  are  affifted  by 
wrapping  up  the  parts  above  the  gangrene  in  com- 
preffes  wrung  out  of  fpirits,  and  renewed  as  they 
become  dry.  It  may  not  operate,  however,  alto- 
gether in  the  way  Mr.  Fozver  has  conceived,  nor 
yet  by  creating  heat,  as  others  have  fuppofed,  but 
as  m.uch  from  its  being  a  fedative,  and  applied  in  a 
cold  ftate,  as  from  any  fpeciiic  quality  of  its  con- 
tents;  and  therefore  derives  not  its  chief  virtues 
from  its  abforbing,  or  correding  the  acrimonious 
juices  contained  in  fphacelated  parts,  if  it  iliould  be 
allowed  to  have  any  tendency  that  way.  However 
this  may  be,  I  believe  it  has  effeded  cures,  where 
fjemingly  from  a  bad  habit  of  body,  gangrenes  have 
been  in  a  fpreading  flate  for  a  long  time  together. 

In  regard  to  fcaritications,  I  believe  it  may  be 
faid,  that  if  we  only  cut  through  the  efchar,  and  do 
not  penetrate  the  found  parts,  they  will  fometimes 


*Th!S  may  be  made  of  flour,  honey,  and  water,  mixed  up  vvlih 
yeaft,  and  fpread  into  a  thin  pade,  and  fet  near  the  fire  till  it  fhaU 
betfin  to  ferment;  and  in  that  ifate  ihould  be  laid  on  the  part, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  if  the  pain  be  very  great.  See  Afpemfi'x  ta 
Medical  ^[ravfaBlons  of  the  College  of  Pbvjicians,  f'oh  ii. 
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be  ufefulj  both  by  taking  off  from  the  load  and 
prcllure,  and  letting  out  an  offeniive  ichor :  like- 
wife  in  fome  inftances,  fcarifications  above  the  gan- 
grened part  where  the  limb  is  greatly  enlarged,  and 
the  parts  loaded  with  extravafated  ferum,.  appear  to 
prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  gangrene  upwards,  and 
are  eventually  beneficial. 

I  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  as  not  a  few 
patients,  fink  in  confequence  of  the  difcharge,  even 
long  after  a  feparation  of  parts,  has  taken  place,  in 
cafes,  where  amputation  is  impradlicable  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  indicated  at  this  period,  than. 
good  air,  a  nourifhing  and  generous  diet,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  other  cordials,  with  fuch  tonic 
medicines  as  may  beft  agree  with  the  flomach.. 
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